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PREFACE 



The fragments of travels that are here laid before the reader 
are parts of a much more extensive work, that it was, originally, 
the intention of the writer to publish. This intention (for rea- 
sons on which it is unnecessary to dwell) has been, in a great 
measure, abandoned ; though motives, that may possibly become 
apparent in the course of the work, more especially in its second 
Part, have induced him to make the selection which is now 
printed. 

The narrative form is the best for a book of travels, for, be- 
sides possessing the most interest, it enables the reader to un- 
derstand the circumstances under which one, who appears as a 
witness, has obtained his facts. This form, therefore, has been 
adhered to here ; though it is hoped that the personal details 
have nowhere been permitted to trespass on the more material 
objects of the work. 

There is a certain peculiarity which all, who have seen much 
of different countries, must have observed to exist everywhere, 
simply because it belongs to human frailty. No nation probably 
is to be found, in which the mass of the people do not believe 
themselves to be more highly endowed, with the better qualities 
of our nature, than any of their neighbours. It is one of the 
fruits of travelling to cure individuals of this weakness ; but, in 
many cases, this cure is succeeded by a state of indiscriminating 
and generalizing indifference, on which those who are termed 

men of the world" are a little too apt to pride themselves, 
mistaking it for liberality and philosophy — while, in fact, they 
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are nearly as far from the truth as when they were in the state 
of national complacency from which they have so lately emerged. 
Although communities are merely aggregations of human beings, 
they haye their peculiar and distinctive traits, as well as indi- 
viduals; and no account of nations can be of value, beyond de- 
scriptions of material things, that has not consulted the circum- 
stances which produce those modifications of character that make 
up the sum of national diflTerenoes* 

In these volumes, however, Httie beyond descriptions of na- 
tural objects has been attempted ; for Switzerland, enjoying pro- 
bably the sublimest as well as the most diversified beauties of 
this sort that ejust on the globe, would seem to have a claim to 
be treated sui generis, Man appears almost to sink to a secon- 
dary rank in such a country, and the writer, in this portion of 
his travels, has gone little out of the way, to give him a place io 
the picture. ^ 

The vacuum in the narrative, and the abrupt manner in which 
it is laid before the reader, demand a word of explanation. The 
year 1828 commenced by the writer in Paris. Thence the 
writer went early to England, returning, however, to France in 
June, by the way of Holland and Belgium. At Paris, after Uiis 
return, the narrative of Part I. commences; terminating at Mi- 
lan. The rest of the year 1828, and tiiose of 1829, 1830, and 
1881, witii part of that of 1832, were passed between Italy 
(where the writer remained nearly two years), Germany, Bel- 
gium and France. The narrative in Part II. recommences at 
Paris, after which it tells its own tale, up to a time when all the 
interests of the reader in the subject will most probably cease. 

Had Uie other portions of tiiese letters been published, it is 
probable that their writer would not have escaped some imputa- 
tions on his patriotism, — for, in making the comparisons that 
naturally arose from his subject, he ha^ spoken in favour of 
American principles much oftener than in favour of American 
things ; always, indeed, except in those instances in which his 
eyes gave him reason to think that the latter really deserved th^ 
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preferoDce. Just and simple as thl^ rule would seem to be, it is 
much too discrimiDating for a numerous class of American 
critics, who appear to think that a man must take leave not only 
of his sense, but of his senses, in order to maintain the character 
of a faithful son of the soil. The superiority of Switzeriand, in 
its peculiar excellence, however, is so generally admitted* that 
it is to be hoped one may actually venture to assert that a moun- 
tain fifteen thousand feet high is more lofty than one of fifteen 
hundred, or that Mont Blanc is a more sublime object than 
Butter Hilll 

The writer does not expect much favour for the political opi- 
nions that occasionally appear in these letters. He has the mis- 
fortune to belong to neither of the two great parties that divide 
his country, and which, though so bitterly hostile and distrust- 
ful of each other, will admit of no neutrality. It is a menacing 
symptom that there is a disposition to seek for a base motive, 
whenever a citizen may not choose to plunge into the extremes 
that characterize the movements of political faction. This be- 
setting vice is accompanied by another feeling, so singularly op- 
posed to that which everybody is ready to affirm is the governing 
principle of the institutions, that it may do no harm slightly to 
advert to it. Any one who may choose to set up a semi-official 
organ of public opinion, called a newspaper, however illiterate, 
base, flagrantly corrupt, and absolutely destitute of the confi- 
dence and respect of every man in the community, may daily 
pour out upon the public his falsehoods, his contradictions, his 
ignorance, and his corruption, treating the national interests as 
familiarly as household terms," and all because he is acting in 
an admitted vocation ; the public servant, commissioned to 
execute the public will, may even turn upon his masters and tell 
them not only in what light they are to view him and his conduct, 
but in what light they are also to view the conduct of his asso- 
ciates in trust — ^in short, tell them how to make up their 
judgments on himself and others — and all because he is a public 
servant, and the public id his master : but the private citizen, 
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who merely forms a part of that public, is denoiuoced for h» 
presumption, should he d^re to speak of matters of general con- 
oernmeDt exeept under such high sanction, or as the organ of 
party. 

It may be well to say at once, that this peculiar feeling has 
not been permitted to inDuence the tone of these letters, which 
have been written, in all respects, as if the republic did not con- 
tain one of these privileged persons, honoured as patriots" and 

godllkes," but as if both classes were as actually unknown to 
the country as they are certainly unknown to the spirit and letter 
of its institutions. 

When the writer first arrived in Europe, he had occasion to 
reitmrk, ^knost daily, the number and magnitvde of the errors 
that existed in relation to the state of America. Allusions are 
occasionally made to this subject, in the course of these letters, 
but not always with the same degree of surprise, or with pre- 
cisely the same conclusion. The apparent discrepancies on this 
head, as well, perhaps, as on one or two other points of opinion, 
have arisen as a natural consequence from the difference in the 
order of lime. At the period when Part I. commences, the 
writer had been in Europe but two years ; whereas his visit al- 
ready extended to six, before the journey related in Part II. was 
begun. It has been believed to be the fairest course to leave the 
impressions as they originally stood in his journal, or rather 
letters, for many of these letters were actually written at, or near,, 
the period of their dates. 

As so much of Part II. relates to other countries besides^ 
Switzerland, the writer, lest some one, misled by the title he has 
selected, may feel disposed to complain, deems it no more than 
fair to admit the fact in the Preface. Switzerland certainly ]» 
the leading point in the whole Work, and it has been thought 
sufficiently so to authorize the use of its name in the title-page. 
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LETTER 1. 

bepartare.— ^ceident to Postilion.-— An old Frenc1inian.««Pala6e of Foii- 
tainebleau.— Auxem. — Avalon. — ^Beautiful scenery. — IMjon. — The 
Osages. 

Dbar-^ — , 

It was a moment of gloriolis aiiticipation^ when the car- 
riage drove through the porte cochire^ into the rue de Se- 
vreSy and we found ourselves fairly on the road to Switzer- 
land ! Two seasons in P^iris, and one in London, had shown 
us our fellows, to dull satiety ; and, apart from the delights of 
novelty, a common-place converse with men was about to 
give place to a sublime communion with nature. The recent 
journey through Holland, too, served to increase the satisfac- 
tion ; for it wais like bringing the two extremes of scenery into 
the same picture, to hurry thus frpm the most artificial and 
the tamest of all laiidscapes that has any pretensions to beauty « 
into the very presence of all that \$ grand and magnificent in 
natural formation. The streets of Paris seemed interminable, 
nor do I think I breathed withoiit restraint unt3, leaving the 
barriire du TrSne behind us, we began to scour along the 
highway towards Cbarenton^ We passed the little brick 
edifice in which the gallant Heniri IV, is said to have lodged 
la belle Gabrielle^ and,* 'descending the declivity to whose 

1 



2 DEPARTURE FROM PARIS. 

side the village cliogs^ crossed the Marne, and were again iii 
the country. 

It had rained a little in the morning, and, as what is called 
the graa de Paris is, in truth, the gras of all around Paris, 
the roads were greasy— I know no better word — ^and, for 
horses that are never corked, not entirely without danger. 
We were travelling limoniirej or,.in other words, in the place 
of the pole, a pair of shafts had been attached to the carriage ; 
and our team was composed of three of the sturdy Norman 
horses so well known on the French roads ; the postilion rid- 
ing the near horse, with traces so long as to enable him to 
travel wide of the others, and to control the movement. This 
beast slipped and fell. Rolling over, he caught the leg of his 
rider beneath his body. The precious Gorcum coach, of 
which you have heard, was left in Paris on sale, as worthless^ 
and a French travelling caliche had been purchased in its 
place. The latter had a dickey and a rumble. I was seated 
on the former when the accident happened. Jumping down, 
the horses were backed, and the postilion, who lay quite help- 
less, was enabled to extricate his limb. The poor fellow mut- 
tered a few sacr-r-r-eSj made a wry face or two, and limped 
back in to the, saddle. At the next relay he still walked, but with 
difficulty. 

At Melun this accident became the snbject of conversation 
among the postilions and stable-boys, most of whom were men 
of la nouvelle France ; or youths who no longer adhere 
the prejudices of their fathers^ and who admire the new phi-' 
losophy and the new-fashioned boots. There was, however, 
a solitary relic of the ancien regime present, in the person of 
an old man, who wore a powdered club as thick as a large 
beet-root, and whose whole air had that recherche character, 
that always distinguishes the Frenchman of 1786 from him 
whose proper element appears to be revolution. The old 
man listened to the account of the tumble with great gravity ; 
nor did he utter a syllable until he had satisfactorily ascer- 
tained that no bones had been broken. Then, approaching 
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with a politeness that would be deemed ultra at Washington, 
he inquired if Monsieur knew whether the postilion, who 
had met with the fall, wore the ancient or the modern boot?" 
When told the former, he turned to his noisy revolutionary 
comrad^es, with a grimace replete with sare^m, and cried. 

Aha ! voyez-vouSj mes enfans—les anciennes mo'dea oht 
anssi leur merite /" 

The old man was right, fiut for the celebrated boot at 
which travellers are so apt to laugh, it is probable that the 
limb would have snapped like a pipe-stem. When one sees 
the manner in which French horses go skating along the slip- 
pery roads, he understands, at once, the whole mystery of this 
extraordinary part of a postilion's equipments; 

We intended to look at Fontainebleau, and it was yet early 
when we drove into the forest, which, by the way, will not 
compare with that of Compiegne, of which yoii have already 
bad some account. The town, like nearly every other French 
country town, is of no great beauty or cleanliness, though, 
perhaps, a little better than common, as respects the latter 
property. We ordered dinner and hastiened to the cha- 
teau. 

This palace was principally built by Francis I, in the well- 
known style of his age — a sort of French-Elizabethan archi- 
tecture. It has not been much frequented since the accession 
of the Bourbons, though Henry IV, the first of that liiie,^ was 

* Every one knows that the French cirown descends iA the male line only. 
In 1270, Louis IX, commonly called St. Louis, was on the throne. This 
king left many sons : the eldest, as a mktter of course, succeeding. The 
sixth and youngest, was Robert, Cbmte de Clermont ; who married the 
heiress of the Baron de Bourbon, one of the great nobles of the kingdom. 
In IS27, Louis de Clermont, their son, was created Due de Bourbon, and 
Peer of France. In the 14th ceiitury, Anthony Due de Bdiirbon, the head 
of this branch of the royal fdmily, married the heiress of the little kingdom 
of Navarre, and assumed, in his owii person, the title of king. By the deaths 
of the three brothers, Francis II, Charles IX, and Henry III, Henry, King of 
Njlvarre, became the head of his family, and mounted the throne of France, 
as Henry IV, in 1589. He was, of course, the first sovereign of the family 
of Bourbon, through always of the ancient race. He was related, bff the 
nude liney or by that line which calrried title, only in the 21st degree to hii^ 
predecessor^ though there had been many intermarriages. By the female be 
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accustomed to pass some of his time at it. It is scarcely 
royal, except in extent, having but few magnificent rooms, 
and I think none that are in very good taste, — at least, none 
such were shown to us. The principal apartment was a Salk 
de Diancy a gallery of some size, but of more tawdriness than 
taste. Of course, we saw the rooms of Napdeon, the table 
of abdication, and the leg that was kicked. I was more struck 
with the imperial wash-basin, than with anything else. It was 
of truly regal dimensions. The empercNr appears to have 
been a connoisseur in this piece of furniture, for this was the 
fourth or fifth of his wash*-basins I have seen and coveted, all 
being of most enviable dimensions ; though I hav^ never yet 
been able to find their pendants in any idiop, except in the 
shape of punch-powls. 

The rooms occupied by Pius VII. are large, airy, and 
commodious — the best, indeed, in the palace; though far 
from being either rich or regal. 



was closely coiinected with the three last kings. Three hundred and nine- 
teen years elapsed between the death of St. Loais and the saccession of 
his descendant Henry IV. The Prinees of Gond6 were descended from a 
Dac de Bourbon, the grandfather of Henry IV ; and the Princes of Gonti 
were descended from the Princes of Cond£. The princes of Gonti have 
been CKtinct for some time, but the last Prince of Gondj§ (the father of the 
Due d'Enghein) committed suicide in 1830. He was the cadet of the house 
of Bourbon, tracing his descent, in the male line, to no king nearer than 
St. Louis, or through an interval of 560 years. The house of Orleans 
branched off from Louis XIII. in 1643, or 187 years before its accession. 
Louis Xiy, the grandson of Henry IV, succeeded in plaeing his second 
grandson, Philippe d*Anjou, on the Spanish throne. FVom him are de-^ 
scended (always in the male line, none other counting in this family until the 
recent accession of Donna Isabella II,) the sovereigns of Spain, and Naples^ 
and the Duke of Lucca, who stands next in reversion to the Duchy of 
Parma. It follows that Louis-Philippe I, of France, is the youngest prinee 
of his family, his own children excepted, according to the order of primo- 
geniture; Gharles X, the Dauphin, the Due de B<NPdeaux, all the Spanish, 
Neapolitan, and Lucchese princes coming before him* When the other 
powers of Europe consented to the accession of Philippe of Anjou to the 
throne of Spain, they conditioned with Louis XIV, his grandfather, that he 
should renounce, for himself and his successors, all claims tothatof France* 
Louis signed the treaty, but protested, at the time; saying, that the rights of 
primogeniture were a fundamental law of the monarchy, and tha$ no head 
of the family .could bind a successor to their relinquishment. 
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I did not like the little we saw of the gardens. It is not an 
easy matter to make trees and water and verdure disagreeable 
to Uie eye; but it would be quite easy to make their eombi- 
nation more agreeable than it is found to be here. One or 
two vistas, into the forest, too, were anything but successful. 

There was one gallery filled with busts, that looked more 
like a travelling exhibition of wax-woric, than anything of 
the kiod I remember to have seen. Washington's head was 
among them. 

We did not see the room that was the scene of the tragedy 
of Monaldescbi. It was described to us as being beneath 
the aforesaid Salle de Diane, What a revolution in opi- 
nions, since the days when a queen who had abdicated, dared 
to€a«se a follower, and he not a natural bom subject, to be 
executed in the palace of a prince, of whom she was merely 
a guest I 

We left the chateau by its great court, an area of some 
two or three acres, in which the grass was literally growing; 
a certun proof that the palace was not in favour; for of all 
probable events, I take it, grass would be the least likely to 
grow breath the feet of courtiers. Courtiers and dema* 
gogues, you know, are my especial aversion. They are animals 
of the same genus, classed in different species by the accidents 
of position. 

The next day we posted on, leisurely, to Auxerre, passing 
the Yonne at its celebrated bridge. This river, a stream of 
the size of the Mohawk, murmured before the^oor of the inn 
where we lodged. 

We were now quite without the influence of Paris, and ef- 
fectually in the provinces. The real rusticity of France, to 
say the truth, is very rustic I The country was begining to 
be vine->growing, and, for a great relief, it became decidedly 
uneven. Rain — rain — rain. I stuck to the dickey, however, 
to the last, and was compelled to stop at a place called Aval- 
Ion, with a slight cold and fever. An bourns rest subdued 
the latter, but it was determined to pass the third night where 
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>ye were, or at the distance of only twenty-seven posts from 
the capital. This was not h^irrying on towards the great 
object of our destination, certainly; t>Vt then the Jandlady 
gravely assured us, the environs of the place were not only 
called., but were moreover worthy to be called la petite 
Suisse. 

We wasted an fappr in looking at the faubourgs, which 
were pretty enough, but which were much farther from Swit- 
zerland in character, than in distance. Our salon at the inn 
was decorated with pictures, emblematical of different coun- 
tries. One was a belle of fair hair and rosy cheeks ; another, 
a belle of raven locks and pencilled eyebrows ; a third, a belle 
of brown ringlets and azure orbs. Les Etats Unis were 
particularized ii) the person of — to use the southern verna- 
cular— a wench^ as black as a coal! 

If it were possible to take the sense of the people of Europe 
on the subject, I am persuaded it would be found that nine out 
of ten believe the Americans are anything but white. You 
may remember the account I have given you of our residence 
on the banks of the Seine, in a small country-house that wasf 
once a sort pf hunting lodge of Louis XV. One day, while 
in the grounds, overlooking the gardener, a servant ra^ to in- 
form me that the carriage of sou excellency ^'^ the American 
minister, had driven into the court. He was told, to return, 
and to say I would join " son excellence^'* in a few minutes. 
" Monsieur Vamhass^deur^^ said honest Pierre, the garde- 
ner, est un grand \ told him he stood six feet four 
inches, English, in his stockings. Pierre had seen him one 
day, on the boulevards at. Paris. Curious to know how the 
minister could have been recognised, under such circum- 
stances^ I delayed paying my respects tq " son, excellences^* 
another minute, in order to inquire. Pierre had taken an 
interest in America, on account of our relations, and had 
learned, in the course of his gossiping, that the minister was 
V un gtand^* and meeting a strapping negro on the. bo,ulc- 
vards, he jumped to his conclusion. These things sound odd 
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to lis, and I can remember the time when I used to set them 
down as traveller's wonders, but, believe me, they are reli- 
^ously true. 

From Avallon, the country became more pleasing, and, 
occasionally — a rare quality in France — it approached the 
picturesque. La belle France ought to be construed into la 
France utile; for the beautiful in this sense means no more 
than the. beautiful of a husbandman ; that is to say, easy to 
plough, and well plotrghed. 

One league of the road I well remember, for it wais the first 
reidly beautiful bit of natural scenery I had then met with in 
the country. There was a deep and bold valley, a curious 
geological formation of rock, and a tumbling water-course. 
All this was greatly aided by a hamlet, half buried in trees, 
which stood on a sort of promontory, and which terminated 
in a ruin ; woods finely scattered, and the temporary disap- 
pearance of vineyards : for the vine, though so high-sounding 
and oriental in the pages of a book, like the olive, invariably 
lessens the beauty of a country, except it fringes mountain- 
terraces, where, indeed, both help to make up the sum of the 
picturesque, though quite as much through association, as 
through the eye. 

In the course of the last day, we had more than once seen 
i^ws^ at work in the plough, andj in one instance, we saw a 
woman added to the team. The country physicians, too, with 
(heir saddle-bags and hardy roadsters, had a rural look. If 
you had travelled through endless lines of nearly leafless trees ^ 
over paved roads, and athwart open wastes covered with 
stubble, unrelieved by even a house, except those which are 
crowded into dirty, squalid, monotonous villages, for leagues 
—leagues — leagues, you would know how to prize the ap- 
pearance of even an apothecary on horseback 1 Most of these 
traveling leeches, I observed, had holsters ; but whether they 
contained pistols, or something more dangerous, I could no, 
ascertain. 
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We reached Pgoo, tike anioieiit, storied capital of Burgundy, 
in good time for dinner. The Osages, of whom I spoke in a 
former letter, had preceded us, and were making a sensa- 
tion, I believe, however, I forgot. ta.give you the history of 
this portion of our red brethren.- They had been induced by 
a Frenchman to come to Europe on a speculation. As this 
motive was altogether too vulgar to be openly attributed to 
men who were to p^ss for warriors and heroes, it was varied 
according to circumstances. With the pious, they came for the 
good of their spuls^ with the refined, to get a few hints on 
civilization ; and witli the political, to lay the ground-work of 
future alliances, agaiQst the day when they were to wage war 
on the Americans! Ahsurd as the latter may seem, I have 
been distinctly told it, and believe it to be true. It is not an 
easy matter to ms|ke an American who has never been abroad 
comprehend the great' ignorance of our situation which pre- 
vails all over Europe know nothing to which it can be 
so aptly compared, as it may be to the ignorance of Europe 
which exists all over America. I was shown, at Paris, a me- 
morn^t addressed to the French government by the speculator 
in question, in which he laid great stress on the benefit France 
might anticipate from a trade with this powerful tribe; a trade 
that, every one knpwSj cannot take place so long as this re- 
public holds its present authority over the territory they oc-. 
c|ipy. Mrs. — -r*, a countrywoman of ours, who circulated 
freely in high French society, related to me an amui^ini; 
contre-temps that occurred to herself, in connexion with these 
very Osage^^ She was making a morning call, and speak- 
ing French fluently, w^ uot recognised by another visiter^ 
who had just come from the leyee of these gentlemen. The 
latter was voluble in their praises, and from extolling their 
paint, big ears, and tomahawks, Ae had got as iar as thfs ul- 
terior political viewSf connected with a visit to France, when 
she. was stopped by the mistress of the house, who did know 
Mrs. , and thought the other indiscreet. The latter had 
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got SO far^ 1^fpre)»he was slqpped, bowever, as to hpive ex^ 
patiate4 09 the warm iKttaobDaeiit of the tr^yolUag k^oe^ to 
Frimcc^, apd on their utter detestation of the ^oneriqaiis,'^ 

Dijoii has soqie iiemainfl of Ib^e midde.agup i bpt of what 
interest are such things to one who is within fortyi.le9guf9&)Qf 
Swi^erlan^y and who is acMi^ly ip ^glijl^of the ^Mpa ? 



LETTER II. 

— : M«aatain Ranges*— AunenHe.-Tr Froi^ier Fprtr^s^es. ^IMvtant 
yiew of Mont Blanc— Ascent of the Jura. — Salius.*— Novel Scenery. — 
Pontarlier.— Mountain Barrier.— ChAteaii de Joux.-^Toussaint. — ^Napo« 
leoB.T^Vitfying 8eeaery«-»Froati«r of S^HserTand — Appearaaoe of th« 
Country.— Picturesqiue Valley.— Mountain Pasa^-^Val fraYers.— Swisf 
Cottages.— Solitary Pedestrian.— Arrival at Neufch^tel. 

My dear , 

This was the 17thof July I8S8,and on the 18th July 1826 
we first put foot in France. We were ahout to quit it that 
day two years. How much is there to admire in that great 
country ; how much to shut the eyes to in disgust I 

The first relay, after quitting Dijon, was at an insignificant 
hamlet, called Oenlis. Struck hy the name, and hy the sight 
of a herd of cows, and of that of a small chAteau near the 
post-»house, hy a queer association we were led to inquire if 
this was the spot where Mesdames de SilUry et de Oenlis 
took the baths of milk. The good woman of the house 

* It is now some eight years since these savages awakened the hopies of 
ceitaiB French .s|i|te3ineii« an4 yet tl|e |repi|hUf% sl^4 liokls quiet sway over 
Louisiana, and the Osages ; and Charles the Xth— where is he? America 
has never yet been told the half that is meditated against her on the other 
aide of the A;^ai«tio, for littte besides ailly and fkdsomeiianegyries have been 
repeated at home; little else, it is to be feared, being found acceptable. 

As for our red brethren, in the end, I believe, they succeeded in piously 
humbugging the Holy Father himself. 
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laughed at the question, and protested that there was not milk 
enough in the whole viOage to furnish baths for two so great 
ladies. Though often mistaken for such, this is not ihe 
Genlis. The latter is further north, at no great distance 
from Paris. 

By the way, this world chdteau is greatly abused of late. 
It properly signifies, I believe, a castellated and moated 
edifice; but it is now applied, without distinction, to every- 
thing that looks like the residence of a country gentleman. 
The French usually term the palace of the Tuileries the chA- 
teau. The old Louvre was a chateau; the name, I presume, 
has been transferred insensibly to the more modem abode of 
royalty. 

We had before us, now, a plain of great extent, whose 
eastern boundary was a faint line of blue. This was the 
beginning of those vast ranges of mountains, which, com- 1 
mencing in nearly perdendicular walls of rocks on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, are only lost in the remotest provinces 
of eastern Europe. It is true that those before us were 
pierely a sort of outwork of the Alps, the Jura ; but they 
b^ar such a relation to this grand geological formation, as 
the bastion bears to the citadel. We tried to believe that 
some of the distant ridges were in Neufch&tel ; a small ter- 
ritory that, by one of the late political changes, has become a 
part of the Helvetic Confederation. 

About noon we came to the margin of our plain, which is 
watered by the Saone, on crossing which we entered Aux- 
pnne, one of the fortresses of this frontier, and a place that is 
now celebrated as the spot where Napoleon received his 
military education. You know that France is girt with triple 
lines of fortresses on the side of the continent; though these 
near the mountains are of much less magnitude and strength 
than those which He nearer to Belgium and Germany. 
Diplomacy is made to perform the part of ramparts in this 
region; Switzerlanc| being as good a fortress, intheh&nds 
pf friends, as can be desired. 
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We began to ascend gently on quitting Auxonne, and we 
"m^r^ 9001) beyond the limits of Burgundy, and within those 
ol Francbe Comte. This large and important province was 
on^ of the acquisitions that Louis XIV. was enabled to keep. 
On a , height, that lay a short distance on our left, w|us a 
ruin, which the guide-books say was formerly a castle of 
Roland. This prince and Csesar seem to divide the French 
ruins between them, as the parchments, have it, share and 
share alike.'' They are tenants in common of half the round 
towers onejpae^ts with between Calais and Marseilles. 

Thei day w^s lovely, and I had persuaded A -to share 

ipiiy seitt OA. the carriage box. As we rounded the little height 
on which, the ruin is seated, she exclaimed, "What a beau- 
tifully white cloud Taking the direction from her ftiiger, I 
saw an accurately defined, mass, that resembled the highest 
^eath of a qloyd.wbose volume was concealed behind the 
mountain^ of the Jura, which, by this time, were so near as 
to be quite, distinct. There was something that was not 
cloudy, too, in Jt^ appearance. Its outline was like that of a 
chiselled i:ock, and. its whiteness greatly surpassed the bril- 
liancy of vapour. I called to the postilion^ and pointed out 
this extraordinary object. Mont Blanc^ monsieur J*^ We 
were, according to the maps, at least seventy nules from it, 
in an air line ! ^ 

I shall never, forget the.thrill. of that moment. There is a 
feeling allied to the universal love of the mysterious, which 
causes us all tp look with pleasure at any distant object that 
insensibly lead^ the mind to the contemplation of things that 
are invisible, Thfi imagination steals down the side of dis- 
tant peak^s intp the valleys, which it is apt to people with 
creatures from its stores of recollections, or, perhaps, by its 
own creative powers. This glimpse.of the glacier, for it 
was only a glimpse, the shining mass settling behind the Jura 
as we descended on a gallop towards Dole, transported us 
all, over a long line of road, into the very heart of the country 
towards which we were hastening. Mont Blanc, it is true, is 
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out ID SwiUerland, but it is a part of the dame wonderful 
formatibii that reodeni Switzerland so remarkable, and the 
eyeaotuidly swept across two of the cantons, and half of 
Savoy, to take in this speck of aerial brightness. I never 
before so ardently longed for wings, though their jpossession 
used to be one of 'the most constant of my youthful aspirations. 

After quitting Dole we traversed another wide valley, that 
is watered by the Doubs and its tributaries, until we ireached 
the foot of the Jura. Here for the first time in Europe, we 
saw Indian corn, though of a qualUy much inferior to [the 
hlxuHant growth we have at home. It was a great relitf to be 
fairly rid of the intootony of Freneh' husbandry, and of the 
(atiguing plains, for a nature that in a great degri^ defied the 
tebours of manf The ascent was rather gradual than i^evere, 
but we made an entire relay of two posts, without breaking 
intoairot* The weariness of ^e ascent wad relieved b^ 
glimpses at the country just passed, and at nightfall we drew 
l^ar a wild gorge, (the first of the hundreds it has been our 
good fortuile since to look upon and dwell amongst), t^hicb 
had that pleasing' mixture of nature and art that is wanting 
in AKneriea, but which abounds over all the imore ancieht re- 
gions df the eastern hemisphere. Precipitous rocks rbse to 
a greaffaeight on hoth ittdes of the pass (the only one prac- 
ticable for a road), crowned with the ruins of castles, and for- 
tified by works that are not yet considered useless. In the 
very pass, which is only a few hundred feet in width, is crowd- 
ed a town cMled Salina. This place had, in a great degree, 
been destiroyed by fire, and, although it was rising from the 
deilolaticAi in better buildings than before, I do not remember 
to have entered a soene of greater confusion and ruin, than 
wa9 presented, as we slowly dragged our wayi in the gloom of 
twilight, into its narrow and dilapidated streets. 

Salins, as the name would indicate, is connected with the 
msmn&ctory of sab. The town was so filled that we found 
lodgings with difficulty. We got in, at length, at an inferior 
taveni, where, as usual, we were made to pay more than 
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ccmunon prices, for fare that was worse than comoloii. TaVe 
counsel of an old traveller, and never go to a second-rate 
house in any to^n less than a oapital» such invariahly being 
the penalty. We had ordered tea; aild when we hinted diat 
its colour was. not quite as high as would be agreeable, the 
mistress of the house gravely assured us i^ must be good, as 
she had that moment procured it from the apothecary ! 
The good woman believed she was administering medicine* 
The virtues of tea, as a common beverage, had not .yet pene-* 
trated this part of the Jura* 

The chevaux de renfortt on the following morning, gave 
notice that we were* to climb; and climb we did, scarcely 
crawling for. the first hour or two. Slow as: was our pro- 
gress, we soon ascended into an entirely new woiU. The 
runs of watw were no longer turbid and dirty, as was the case, 
almost without exception, from Calais to Dole: the houses, 
though'still wanting in neatness, became pictusesque and rural 
in their forms ; ingredients in a landscape in which most of 
France in greatly deficient. Their roob projected, to cast 
the snows from the doors, and the layers of shingles were 
bound to the rafters by poles loaded with large flat stones. 
The panoramas and engravings had ahready taiight us that 
this usage was Swiss. The whole character of the country too 
was changed; for, although we occasionally^ descended to 
cross a wide yalley, the region, as a whole, was mountainous 
and savage. In one . instance, we went up a long hill side, 
and plunged into a dark forest of larches, that at once trans^ 
ported us back to America. I do not mean that Ute larch is 
common in our woods^ for it is not ; but the general featnres 
of these . Jura wilds are sufficiently like those of the pine, to 
maintain the TesemUanoe. 

We reached at last a point where the road overlooked anV 
other broad valley, or plain, through which flowed- a stream 
of some size, and at whose farther side: stood a town: The 
mountain rose like a wall beyond, to an elevation much 
greater than anything we had yet. seen. The river, ran north- 
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ward, and yet it was the Doubs, a tributary of tbe Rhone. 
It makes a circuit here among the hills^ inclining to the sotith^ 
ward, however, before it arHves at Besan^on. 

It began to rain, and the clouds settled in dense mist on the 
black fields of larches. In this state of things we dashed into 
Pontarlier, the Idtst town of France^ and the end of the post 
route. This place, though particularly well wilshed on the 
present occasion, had an air of general neatness that is not 
common in French villages. Its principal street was wide and 
clean, the houses appearing much more comfortable than 
usual : hilt I owe it to this part of France to say, that a want 
of filth is much more prevalent here than it is farther west. 

There are no post routes established by law in Switzer^ 
land; but on every road that touches one from any other 
country, arrangements are made to transport the traveller as 
far as the nearest town. The postmater at Pontarlier agreed 
to send us on, forthwith, to Yal Travers, Or half the distance 
to Neufchdtel. 

It rained when we left the post-house, but not hard enough 
to drive A and myself from the carriage-bol. En- 
veloped in a good cloth cloak, and protected by an umbrella, 
we determined to brave the weather, and to enter Swit- 
zerland with our eyes open. That dark mii^ty barrier of 
mountain, which crossed our path like a wall, and which 
loomed before us through the warm mist, powerfully awak- 
ened curiosity, and we were desirous of witnessing the rising 
of the curtain. 

We were soon at the base of the hills, where the road in- 
clined southwardly. At times, the mist descended nearly to 
our own level (we were already at a great elevation, thoiigh 
in a valley), completely shutting out the view of the mountain. 
Then it rained like a deluge, and we were glad to ensconce 
ourselves in the cloth. Presently the wind blew in our teeth, 
as if discharged by a pair of gigantic bellows, and the car- 
riage inclined more to the eastward. In the midst of the 
miUe of wind, mist, and rain, I perceived that we were 
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galloping through a narrow gorge, the road the whole time 
being excellent, and as level as a floor. 

The wind and rain ceased, leaving the atmosphere charged 
with humidity, the hills loaded with vapour, and the air mild 
and balmy. Casting aside the cloak, and lowering the um- 
brella, we looked eagerly around. The gorge that had just 
been passed it would scarcely be exaggerated to term a 
mountain-gateway; and we were in a strait and deep valley^ 
which soon diverged into two, one leading northward, the 
other in a north-easterly direction. At the point of sepa- 
ration, a high rocky promontory obtruded itself, directly 
across the line of our route, commanding by its position 
both passes. It was crowned by long irregular piles of 
buildings, castellated and fortified, that frowned on the very 
margin of the precipice. This was the Chdteau de Joux, 
the last hold of France on this road, and celebrated as the 
prison in which the ruthless policy of Napoleon caused Tons- 
saint to linger out the close of a life that had commenced 
within the tropics. The transition from the climate of St. 
Domingo to that of the Jura, was in itself a cruel, and, in this 
case, a most unmerited punishment. 

When will mankind cease to regard only the gorgeous 
points in the history of this extraordinary soldier, and to 
weigh him and his career in the scales of eternal justice? I 
can answer my own question. This will happen, when men 
cease to say^ such and such acts are for my interests,'' sub* 
stituting, ''such is my duty." Our own country is filled with 
Napoleons oji a small scale. How often is the word '' tn- 
teresV* dinging in our ears, and how seldom are we required 
to recollect that there is such a thing as principle at all ! I 
perfectly agree with the English traveller who asserts that 
the freedom with which selfish and improper motives and acts 
are avowed in our native land, is quite astounding. I do not 
believe we are much worse than the best of our neighbours^ 
and I do believe that we are much better than the worst of 
them J but I know no people who tear away the veil from 
human infirmities with half the reckless hardihood. 
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" The capriii^ whirled beneath the beetling battlements ol 
Joux, inclining northward. The vapour began to lift, and 
tber^ wei^ moments when it rolled upwards until it exposed 
a thousiGihd'feet of gloomy larches, a dark array that left the 
fandy to fix the Itmits to their atrial boundary. Half an hour 
of such varying scenery, during which it was scarcely pos- 
SiVle tb sky which received the most pleasure, the eye or the 
imagination, was sufficient to persuade us to belong to that 
class of picturesque hunters, who prefer mists to a bright 
sun. But I have already given in my adhesion on this point, 
in the description of Paris, as seen from Montmartre^ 

Commoii honesty requires I should add, that we were stilt 
iii France; a conntry to whose nature, as you well know, I 
have been no flatterer. But the greater reputation of the 
cantons has swallowed up all conflicting clkims of thissort^ in 
•theii" own neighbourhood, and few people think, I Verily be- 
lieve, of Mdnt Blanc, without passing it, incontinently, to the 
credit of the Swiss. Thus do we claim Niagara as our own, 
while both the English and French attribute them to the Ca- 
nadas ; the first because they own those provinces, and the 
last because they once did own them. 

We sboii stopped at an insignificant hamlet, of unexcep- 
tibusLblcneatness, and even of picturesque beauty, and still it 
Was* France. A ^enc^ame examined the passport, and we 
proceeded. ^ Tbe postilion pointed to a sort of vista in the 
lardies, whibh descendied from the clouds to the meadows, 
tod gave us the agreeable information, as we came abreast 
of it, that it separated the two countries. A house stood near 
tfare road— for ever since quitting Salins, isolated farm-houses 
had, more or . less, adorned the fields, and this, we were told, 
stood in France, while its nearest meadow was in Swit- 
zerland. 

The republic has no custom-houses, nor any import duties, 
and we passed the frontier on a brisk trot. To render the 
efttree more agreeable^ the sun began to stir the mists, and we 
fiad the pleasure of their company without the apprehension 
of rain. 
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Although the country had beea gradually improving ia the 
picturesque and in neatness for the last eight or ten posts, the 
change in its appearance now became truly magical. . Cot- 
tages of admirable forms and of faullles neatness were scat- 
tered profusely along the road-side, the path itself being nar- 
rowed to the width which is exactly suited to good taste. The 
verdure, in the valley, rivalled the emerald, while the 
mountains loomed out from behind their curtains of vapour in 
dark patches of rock and larches. We hear a great deal of 
the verdure of England ; but I have already told you that it 
is the winter rather than the summer verdure of that country, 
which occasions surprise. The liveliest verdure of England 
does not equal the liveliest verdure of even New York, more 
especially in the forests; but the imagination can scarce con- 
ceive of any vegetation of a purer tint or more even texture, 
than that of the meadows which covered the entire valley 
through which we were trotting, and this, too, along a road 
that absolutely was wanting in nothing to render it both good 
and beautiful. What a change from the wearying paves of 
the routes royales^ their everlasting sameness, and the ave- 
nues of dusty elms ! 

The dwellings were uniformly at some little distance from 
the highway, and, so tenacious are these mountainers of their 
soil, not an inch of naked earth was visible, with the exception 
of here and there a foot-path that went serpentining from 
cottage to cottage, through the emerald lawns, in a way to 
give the whole valley the appearance of a vast extent of 
pleasure-grounds, laid out with the most admirable simplicity. 

The effect of this sudden transition on us all, was like that 
of passing into a new world. We had never before, witnessed 
such a nature, and to me it really seemed that I had never 
before seen so faultless an . exhibition of art. The horses 
trotted merrily through this little valley, and, as Byron was 
wont facetiously to imitate some murderer of English, we fol- 
lowed in their train, absolutely overflowing with " touzy- 

We caught glimpses of the people, which bespoke a po- 

2 
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pulation entirely different from the field-going, brown^ and 
semi-barbarous peasantry of France. The women were 
quietly seated at the windows, employed in proper female 
pursuits, instead of trampling in the mud with wooden shoes 
or carrying panniers like beasts of burden; and the men ap- 
peared to have little to do in the fields beyond trimming the 
meadows to their beautiful coats of velvet. Husbandry, in 
these high and moist regions, is principally confined to the 
wants of the dairy; and the NeufchAtelois are much addicted 
to the fabrication of watches. Instead of assembling in towns, 
the labour is carried on in the cottages, and no doubt a great 
deal of the ease and neatness which so agreeably surprised usy 
proceeded from this source. 

We left this valley by a pass so narrow that there was 
barely room for the road, between the beetling rock on one 
side and a dark ravine on the other. Through the latter 
brawled the little river that was formed by the contributions 
of the adjoining hills. The Swiss, at the period of the last 
great invasion, drew an enormous chain across this road, to 
intercept the artillery and baggage of their enemies, which the 
French broke, by running the muzzle of a gun against it, while 
their own light troops kept the riflemen who defended the pass 
well occupied. Some of the huge staples still remain im- 
bedded in the stone. 

At the point just mentioned, we began to descend, by sharp 
and steep turns, which carried us down into the celebrated 
Val Travers. Here our French postilion took his leave, com- 
mitting us to the hands of the Swiss, for the next three months. 

Although this valley is larger and even more beautiful than 
that of Les Yerri^res (the one just passed), and the habitations 
are much superior, the neatness aud verdure being every- 
where the same, I do not think we were as much struck with 
it as with the latter. We were not taken so completely by 
surprise, and there had been some abuses committed, in the 
shape of achitectural innovations, with which we could have 
dispensed. Some, who had visited other lands and returned 
rich, have dared to introduce colonades and pediments, among 
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Uie collages of larcb. A real Swiss cottage is as much adapted 
to Swiss scenery, as the gothic is suited to the holy and sub- 
lime feelings of devotion; and evil be the hour when any in- 
habitant of these mountains was beset with the ambitious 
desire of imitating Phidias 1 We are not guiltless of this pre- 
tension ourselves, for there is scarcely a single village through- 
4)ttt the country, that has not more or less of these classical 
caricatures, and half the divines seem to think their theology 
imperfect unless it can be inculcated beneath a dome that 
looks like a cracked tea-cup, or from among ill-proportioned 
pine columns that are rant by the heat of two or three Nott 
stoves. 

The evening was beautiiwl when we left Val Travcrs. The 
mists had joined the clouds, or were already lost in the void, 
and theisun was tinging the view with a yellow light that har- 
tnojonzed gloriously with the dark forests and verdant meadows. 
A« the carriage began to ascend a mountain, we all got out 
and walked at least a mile, enjoying the beauties of such a 
scene, to the «* top of our bent." A solitary pedestrian was 
toiling fats way up the mountain, and, leaving the rest of the 
party, I joined him, and got into discourse. His bon soir, 
monsieur^'' air, accent, and " taurnure,'^ though those of an 
artisan, were all decidedly French. " Monsieur comes from 
Paris?" after a little familiarity was established between us. 
" Oici." Apparemment monsieur est Anglais Non; 
AmericainJ^* Ah ! Anglo- Americain^ n^est-ce pas^ mon- 
sieur glancing his eye back at the group in the rear, most 
probably to see if they were black. " Des Etats Unisj mon 
owi." " C'est'un beaupays^ Id b^^s " Ma fois^ comme 
fa; ce iCest pas a comparer avec celui-ci^ pourtant.^' 
" Comment! — monsieur croit que ceci est beau! moi^ jene 
le crois pas beau; &est pittoresque, mais pas beau; a mon 
idee, unpays comme celui aupres de Dijon est beau; Id les 
champs sont plats et dignes d'etre cultive?'' At present, yoAi 
have a Frenchman's distinction between the beau and ihe^pit- 
toresque. There was noUjting to be said against it, and we 
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changed the discourse, I being obliged tacitly, to admit that 
Neufch^tel is picturesque but not beautiful. 

The approach of night compelled the whole of us to take 
refuge in the carriage. It soon became very dark, neither 
moon nor star shedding its light upon us, and we toiled on for 
an hour, literally without being able to see each other's faces. 
Every one was convinced that we were travelling amid scenes 
that would have delighted us, which made the road still more 
fatiguing, and, in truth, I learned soon after, that we had 
passed one of the most extraordinary coups-d^iml in Europe, 
in this blind and unsatisfactory manner. I then determined so 
to measure my etapes^ as never to go a mile in Switzer- 
land again after dark ; a resolution that was faithfully adhered 
to. 

We found we were going down — down — down — until we 
began to apprehend a return to the lower regions, or to the 
level from which we had been gradually rising for the last two 
days, but, in point of fact, we were only descending the last 
and highest range of the Jura. About nine, the carriage 
stopped before the principal ian in the town of Neuf* 
chdtel. 



LETTER in. 

Town of Neufch^tel. —Sublime view of the Alps.— Parliculars respeetin^ 
the Canton of NeufchAtel. — Extensive Plain.— River Aar. — Aarberg. — 
Swiss Chateau. — Canton of Berne.— Excellence of the Roads — Arrival at 
Berne. 

My dear , 

On rising this morning, we found ourselves again in a new 
world. Neufchdtel lies on the west side of the lake which 
gives its name to both the canton and the town, and directly 
at the base of the eastern range of the Jura, which stretches 
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like a wall along the water and the valley, for the distance of 
a hundred miles. The town itself, though of no great size, is 
neat and well placed, having its business parts on the very 
strand, and its better habitations more retired. Many of the 
latter cling to the hill-side, and are buried among vineyards. 
The place is neat, and apparently thrifty. 

But the town was scarcely regarded, among the sublime 

objects that here met us. was the first afoot, and 

he had not been out of the house five minutes, before he came 
panting back to hurry us forth to enjoy the view. We fol- 
lowed as fast as we could, and were, indeed, well rewarded for 
the pains. 

The lake, which is some thirty miles in length, by some five 
or six in width, was, as a matter of course, the nearest object. 
Our own shore was the wall of the Jura, sufficiently varied by 
promontories and ravines to be striking. The opposite was 
an undulating, but . comparatively champaign country, and 
beyond this rose in grandeur the entire range of the Oberland, 
distinctly visible for a distance of sixty or eighty miles. 

Before. this sublime sight, all that we had yet seen, even to 
the glittering peak of Mont Blanc, sunk into insignificance. It 
is not easy to convey a sufficiently vivid picture of a view so 
glorious with the pen, and I hardly know how to set about it ; 
for I am fully aware that however kindly you may be disposed 
(0 be satisfied with an imperfect description, it is not easy for 
one who has actually looked upon it to please himself. You 
must imagine, therefore^ as well as you can, what would be 
the appearance of frozen snow piled in- the heavens to the 
height of a mile, and stretching twenty leagues across the 
boundary of an otherwise beautiful view, having its sides 
shaded by innumerable ravines, or rather valleys, with, here 
and there, a patch of hoary naked rock, and the upper line of 
all tossed into peaks, mountain tops, and swelling ridges, like 
the waves of a colossal ocean. The very beau ideal of white- 
ness is not purer than the congealed element, or chiselled 
marble better defined. 

After all, we had seen nothing, knew notihing of Switzer-^ 
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land, until now ! Even what we there beheld was at (he 
distance of some sixty miles, and again I wished for wings, that 
I might fly towards the glittering piles. ; Neufch^tel, its lake, 
its beautiful environs, ancf all the near view, being unable to 
divert the spirit an instant from the study of objects so 
sublime. 

Throughout the day, which was beautiful and a Sunday, 
we could scarcely keep our eyes from this glorious sight, which 
seemed to belong as much to heaven as to earth ; and, fatigued 
as we had been by the late journey, if it had not been a day 
when business could not be done, or my purse had not 
been exhausted, which rendered an interview with a banker 
necessary, I fear we might have hurried on to get nearer to 
the bases of these wonderful Alps. As it was, we gazed at 
them in the distance, and imagined what would be their ap- 
pearance when actually among the frozen piles. 

I might here commence a tiresome and grave account of 
Neufch&tel ; but it is my intention to save you, as far as pos* 
sible, from reading common-place accounts of common-place 
things. There is one peculiarity in regard to this little terri- 
tory, however, that it may be well enough to mention. Al- 
though, to all intents and purposes, one of the twenty-two 
cantons of the Helvetic Confederation, it is a principality, and 
the King of Prussia is its prince. This sovereign, therefore, 
like the King of Great Britain, may be made to wage war on 
himself. Neufch&tel was formerly an independent state, under 
the sway of a petty prince, on the failure of whose line, about 
a century since, it passed, either by consanguinity or selec- 
tion (I believe the latter), to the house of Brandenburgh. 
Like most of the other small states that surrounded Swit- 
zerland, it had long been an ally of the republic ; but, at the 
peace of 1814, when the country was again remodelled, it 
was admitted, with others, to the rank of a canton. You are 
probably aware that an ally was connected by no other tie 
than a treaty, while the canton formed a part of the confede- 
ration, and had a vote in the national diet. There are no 
more allies, I believe. Napoleon made Marshal Berthier, 
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Duke of Neufchdtel, although he was better known by the 
title of Prince of Wagram. Some of the coin struck during 
his ephemeral reign are still to be met with/ 

The Neufchdtelois speak French, and the canton, like its 
sisters of Geneva, Vaud, and Valais, may be included among 
those of a French character ; though it is a character greatly 
modified by the circumstances of situation, government, re- 
ligion, and pursuits. 

On Monday morning, we provided ourselves with maps, 
and with a copy of Ebel, a work of great utility, though not 
without errors, and what i$ of more importance still, in Hel- 
vetia, with cash. But what book of travels is free from gross 
faults of thisldnd? I do not fhtter myself that these letters 
i^rill form an exception *, while it has been, and shall continue 
to be, my object to render them as little obnoxious to the 
charge as circumstances, my own ignorance included, will 
allow. 

After breakfast we left Neufch&tel^ to plunge deeper into 
Switzerland, of which I began to think after all the beauties of 
Val Travers, we had, as yel„ enjoyed but a distant view. The 
three horses were attached to the caleche, unicorn, or d la 
nwde de rjlllemagney and away we trotted, on as fair a day 
as ever smiled on the creation. 

There is a plain of some ten or fifteen leagues in width 
between the Jura and the Alps, athwart which, in a diagonal 
line, lay our road. Its surface is broken, though not so much 
as to render tillage painful, and it is everywhere beautifully 
sprinkled with wood, and in high order. Through this broad 
valley flows the Aar, one of the principal rivers of Switzerland, 
Its course is northward, until it meets the Limmat and the 
Reuss, when the three pour their waters in a body into the 
Rhine, at no great distance above BAle. 

The roads are as fine as possible, and the scenery quite 

* During the couvulsiye movements of 1831, NeufchAtel formally sepa- 
rated from the Swiss Confederation, and it now makes merely a portion of 
the Prussian States, though probably in possession, still, of its peculiar im- 
tiiunities. As a canton, it was decidedly aristocratic. 
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like pur own better sort of country scenery, with here and 
there a memorial of the middle ages, things that are known 
to us only in story. We bad a glimpse of the lake of Bi- 
enne, and of the island of Rousseau ; but the former seemed 
tame, even compared with its near neighbour of Neufchdtel, 
which is, by no means, celebrated among the waters of these 
mountains. 

We had a gouter at Aarberg, a small town that is sur- 
rounded by the Aar; and a league or two beyond it, we passed, 
or rather passed through, the first Swiss chdteau we had yet 
seen. The road actually runs through the court of this 
building, which is an inconsiderable pile, like most Swiss 
edifices, irregular, and of no architectural pretension. It was 
formerly the abode of a feudal baron, notwithstanding; nobi- 
lity, like every other mundane quality, being a comparative 
and not a positive condition of man. The English gentleman, 
in every important requisite, is more of a nobleman than half 
the nobles of the Continent, and, were it not for the manner 
in which gentility is diluted by distances in America, the same 
would be true of our own gentlemen. But my moral will be 
more evident, by simply saying, that a King of the Pottowat- 
. tomies and a King of France fill very difierent stations in 
life. 

We came into the canton of Berne, after the first two 
leagues of road, and in territory, at least, we were now in 
the real, ancient Switzerland, Berne being the eighth canton 
admitted into the confederation; an event which occurred as 
far back as the year 1353. It has long been the most im- 
portant of the sisterhood, by its territories, wealth, and po- 
pulation : taking rank as the second in the ancient order of 
cantonal precedency. It is the empire-canton of the con- 
federation, as we of New York so modestly term our own 
vigorous political sprout, which, a wilderness the other day, 
now contains ten times the wealth, twice the cultivated ter- 
ritory, a greater population, and more resources than the 
whole of even the Helvetia of our own times. 

Throughout the day we saw nothing of the Alps; for the 
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inequalities of the ground along which we were travelling, and 
J;he great quantity of wood that is scattered over the valley, 
limited the view. But towards evening, on turning the swell 
of a ridge, the whole range, or rather the whole of its finest 
parts, stood suddenly before us. We had sensibly lessened 
the distance between us and the peaks, since quitting Neuf- 
chdtel ; and, as the sun threw its light from behind us, it was 
not difficult to distinguish even the icy ravines that furrow 
their sides. The meeting was quite unexpected, and it oc- 
casioned a thrill in my whole system. We had these magni- 
ficent objects before us the rest of the way to Berne, from 
which city also they are in plain view. 

The road, as we drew near the town, was lined by side- 
walks, and avenues of fine trees, and no garden-path could 
be in better condition. It was a source of complaint, before 
the revolution, that the Bernese neglected the roads in their 
conquered territories, while they kept those in their own im- 
mediate vicinity in the highest state of repair. Concerning 
the first part of the charge I shall be mute; but nothing is 
probably more true than the last. 

We entered the gates of this venerable seat of aristocracy 
in the shape of the Biirgerschtift^ just as the sun was setting, 
and drove to le Faucon^ one of its best and most frequented 
inns, which, like most other best and most frequented inns, 
was so full as to render us less comfortable than was desir- 
able. 
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LETTER IV. 

B«rue.— Its History and Government. — Swiss Nobility. — True Nobility.— » 
Erroneous Notions of a Republic. 

Dear , 

Berne is, assuredly, both a picturesque and a beautiful town* 
It stands on a peninsula formed by the windings of the Aar^ 
and as this river has dug for itself a channel near, or quite a 
hundred feet below the surface of the adjoining country, the 
place appears to lie on an eminence, while, in fact, it is rather 
lover than the level of most of the great valleys of the canton. 
The history of this, city is the history of the canton, and, ia 
some measure, it is the history of the Helvetic Confederation. 

The whole of this mountainous region, after the breaking 
up of the kingdom of Burgundy — not the duchy, which, m 
comparison, was quite a modern state — this portion of Swit- 
zerland fell into the hands of divers great barons, or petty ' 
princes, among the most powerful of whom was the house of 
Hapsbourg. These counts of Hapsbourg were strictly of 
Swiss origin, and they .are the source of the present house of 
Austria, though through the female line. The country im-> 
mediately around Berne was granted by thi^ family to one of 
its great nobles, as an independent sovereignty,, about the 
year 1200, and, for a time, it wa» known as the duchy of 
Zaeringue, or Zaeringen. This state was of short duration, 
however, for as early as the thirteenth century, Berne was. 
ruled by its own burghers. 

The origin and character of the peculiar aristocracy which 
so long governed this canton and its dependencies, and which 
still governs the canton^ proper, shall detain yoi^ from more 
agreeable matter but a moment. But I have promised ta 

* This was true in 1828, or at the date of tbe letter. In 1831, there was. 
a change of system, which will be alluded to in its proper place. 
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point out anythiDg peculiar in the polity of foreign states, and 
there is very little general knowledge in America of the real 
condition of Switzerland, if I can judge of my own complete 
ignorance on the subject, previously to visiting the country. 

The city of Berne was built on its present site on account of 
its facilities for defence. The great depth of the bed of the 
Aar, and its singular curvature, cause the place to be com-' 
pletely encircled with an admirable natural ditch, with the 
exception of a neck of land of no great, width. A wall thrown 
across the latter, and the construction of houses of solid stone- 
work along the brow of the precipices that overhang the 
stream, made it, at a period when the use of artillery was 
unknown, at once a fortified town. 

In the middle ages industry was always fain to take refuge 
within good substantial walls. The lawlessness of the times, 
the predatory violence of the barons, whose castles dotted the 
surface of nearly all Europe, and the manner in which right 
was made to yield to might, rendered such protection in- 
dispensable to the growth of civilization. Berne became one 
of those cities of refuge to commerce and the arts, though 
always on a scale suited to the condition and wants of a region 
like that of Switzerland, and, in the course of half a century, 
many of the neighbouring nobles, even, were glad to associate 
themselves with the powerful fraternity of citizens which 
sprung up behind the defences of the Aar, and to enrol them* 
selves in the list of burghers, in order to find protection 
against others of their caste, who were too strong to be re* 
sisted. 

Such, in brief, was the origin of the city of Berne. She 
extended her limits gradually around her walls, this year 
swallowing up one seigneurie aad the next another, until she 
reached something like her present extent of territory. Not 
content with these acquisitions, however, she engaged in war, 
and the country of Vaud, as it was then called, together with 
that of Argovie, were both conquered, and held as depen- 
dencies until the French revolution, when each was rendered 
independent and made a separate canton.' There are sad 
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blots in the escutcheon of liberty, one of her votaries holding 
negroes, and another entire states in bondage I 

AH this time, the government of Berne was in the Burger- 
schqftf or the body of the burghers, a class of citizens who 
correspond with our own freemen, as they existed before the 
formation of the present constitution, and when the freedom 
of a city'' carried with it a political right. As these burghers 
were comparatively few, and the right was hereditary, the 
government of the canton is strictly an aristocracy. The 
lights of the Burgerschaft may be acquired ; they are even 
openly bought at the present time. Of all the expedients to 
deposit and maintain power and privileges in the hands of a 
few, that of these open aristocracies is the most ingenious, 
and the least likely to give way, if they who reap the benefits 
know How to moderate their desires. The whole secret is in 
wisely graduating exactions. 

Berne is not rich enough, and has too little call for taxation, 
to render its aristocracy particularly oppressive. Perhaps it 
is the most just and the most moderate of all the governments 
of this form, that have existed in modern times ; in short, it 
may be considered as the very beau ideal of exclusion. The 
laws are said to be well executed, the police is vigorous and 
equitable, while the sinecures are scarcely worth quarrelling 
about. It is true that certain families have filled particular 
employments for ages, but this is. a matter of far less import- 
ance to the public at large, than to a few ambitious individuals. 
There is no marine, no army, .no representation to create 
expense, and, on the whole, the public gets on probably quite 
as well as it can hope to. get on, until education shall be more 
diffused, and more avenues are opened to personal enter-, 
prise. One of the withering effects of exclusion is the dread 
of inquiry, and thought is shackled to suppress it; a policy 
that is certain to retard civilization, and to keep the poor 
uncomfortable. Berne is obnoxious to this charge, in common 
with every other state that is not really free; for mere lessons 
in obedience, and homilies on submission and patience, like 
those taught in the European governments that affect to instruct, 
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are not to be confounded with the hberal education which, by 
setting the spirit free, arouses the latent energies of character. 

Although the political aristocracy of Berne is strictly that 
of the burghers, there are several noble families of great an- 
tiquity and of long-continued political importance in the can- 
ton. The Erlachs have been celebrated in the confederation 
for five hundred years : an Erlach leading his countrymen 
against the bands 6f Austria in the fourteenth century, and an 
Erlach heading the forces of the canton against the French 
invasion at the close of the eighteenth. The Swiss nobility 
are supposed to derive their rank from some of the sovereigns, 
the emperor in particular; though there are, as usual, one 
or two, I believe, who pretend to be older than the rest of 
mankind. There is no more valid objection to a family che- 
rishing recollections like these, than there is in an honest 
exultation at the greatness of living relatives. I believe, when 
kept in due bounds, that they serve to make men better; and 
God forbid the day should ever arrive in America, when the 
noble acts of the ancestor shall cease to be the subject of feli- 
citation with the descendant! All that common sense and the 
most fastidious principles require is care, in fostering such 
feelings, that what is properly a sentiment be not converted 
into a narrow and injurious prejudice. Were I a Swiss, I 
should be proud of being an Erlach; but, being an Erlach, 
I should think I acted as best became an Erlach, in giving 
every one of my fellows an absolute and equal participa- 
tion in all my political rights. It strikes me, that there is 
no chivalry in refusing a clear field and no favour" in po- 
litics, as well as in all other honourable competition. Ex- 
clusion may muster some arguments on the score of that 
branch of worldly prudence that is sometimes yclept selfish- 
ness, but to set it up like an antique to be admired, on the 
pedestal of chivalry, is downright delusion! There is not a 
particle of the truly noble in anything but fair play. What 
meaner advantage can be taken in the race of greatness, than 
to start for the goal in possession of the track,'' merely be- 
cause we have been favoured by the accident of birth ? 



so ERRONEOUS NOTIONS OF A REPUBLIC. 

The notions that are generally entertained of republics are 
too often vague and untrue, as I fancy you wUI confess, after 
reading over this imperfect account of the polity of Berne. 
Yon will always remember, however, that this canton no lon- 
ger holds Yaud and Argovie in Vassalage, though something 
hke such a state of things still exists in Schwytz, the very 
focus of Helvetic freedom. But liberty, half the time, means 
no more tlran national independence. Even among ourselves, 
what errors are prevalent on the subject of the institutions I 
Nine out of ten of our worthy Burgerschaft^ more e^cially 
of the erudite and accomplished class that comprises the ta- 
lents^ decency, and property of the country (according to 
their own account of the matter), will swear to you that civil 
and religious liberty are guaranteed by the federal constitu- 
tion, when^ so far as that instrument is concerned, the twenty- 
four states may establish twenty-four different religions as 
soon as they please, and the civil liberty of the citizen may 
be legally put at the disposal of an aristocracy far narrower 
than that of Berne. I do not know that it would be contrary 
to the federal constitution, even, for an American state to hold 
a colony, or a conquered territory. I will put an hypothe* 
tical case. The nation is at war. New York raises an army 
and a fleet, independently of her contributions to the commKm 
cause, and takes an island from the enemy. Would not that 
conquest become hers? — and has not a state all right to re- 
gulate its own polity, provided it bears the ehameiion-like 
hue of a republic ? Had Massachussetts, for instance, chosen 
to govern Maine in this matiiier, what is there in the federal 
institutions to forhid it P 
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LETTER V. 

Country round Berne. — Public Promenades. — Buildings. -^Population. — 
Swiss Vehicle. ^Agriculture. — Cattle Ranges.— Gleaners.— Hindelbank. 
— Hofwyl.— French and Swiss People.— -Discover a Glacier. — Difficultjr 
of conTcying impressions of Grand Scenery.— Alps at Sunset. — Oberiand 
Alps. — ^Works of European Travellers on America. 

My dear , 

One hears a great deal of the magnificent mountains of 
Switzerland, while too little is said of the rare beauty of its 
pastoral lowlands, if anything can be called low in a country 
which lies two thousand feet above the sea. Putting the Alps 
and Jura (both of which in fact form prominent objects in 
most of the views from this canton) entirely out of the ques- 
tion, Berne would be in the centre of one of the most lovely 
landscapes in Europe. The country is broken, but cuhivated 
like a garden, and so well wooded as to resemble a vast park. 
There are many hedges too, a feature that is usually wanting 
in the continental picturesque. 

Of the city itself, you have already some idea. Though 
so well situated for defence before the use of artillery, the 
place is commanded by heights that would render walls and 
bastions now of no great use. The latter, therefore, have 
been wisely converted into public promenades ; and most 
beautiful they are, in every particular. Although the Alps are 
not necessary to- render the views from them pleasant, yet 
there they are to add a background of sublimity to a fore- 
ground of surpassing loveliness. 

The Plateforme is the place of most resort, and, though 
small, and ornamented in the ancient formal style, it is a 
charming spot. It overhangs the river, on the side of the 
town next the Oberiand, and is supported by a wall more 
than a hundred feet high. The roofs of the houses in a small 
suburb, that has crept along the margin of the stream, lie at a 
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dizzy depth beneath, and the incessant murmuring of the Aar, 
broken and foaming over rocks, ascends as from a cavern. 
There is a sort of miracle, too, to lend a charm to the spot. 
A horse is said to have leaped over the battlements, a cen- 
tury or two since, and the rider to have escaped with life! 

A little rivulet glides, in a stream large enough to turn a 
mill, through a sort of trunk, in the middle of the principal 
street, supplying water for all the purposes of cleanliness, and 
as a safeguard against fires. This current, which is kept 
covered with planks, is swift and limpid, and I saw no suf- 
ficient reason why its water might not be drunk. 

The town abounds in arcades, a good defence against the 
snow, but they are so low as to be gloomy. It is, I believe, 
entirely built of stone, much of which is hewn and of a good 
colour. Altogether, including the lower town, or that which 
hugs the Aar at the base of the hills, it may contain some 
seventeen thousand souls. 

We have not been idle since our arrival. Although less 
than a fortnight has passed, we have visited most of the sur- 
rounding villages, besides settling ourselves down in a country- 
house, for the next three months. We are in one of the pretty, 
little, retired villas that dot the landscape, and at the distance 
of only half a mile from the town. The sinuous Aar glances 
between us, but it has burrowed so low in the earth, that kio 
part of it is visible until we stand on its very banks. Grace- 
ful footpaths wind among the fields, which are little en- 
cumbered with fences or even hedges, and we have roads 
as narrow and as good as those which one sees in pleasure- 
grounds. The caliche is housed ; and in its place, I have hired 
a good roomy Swiss vehicle, that, at need, will carry us 
all without having recourse to either dickey or rumble. Our 
team is composed of two strong cattle, which have, at least, 
the virtues of going up hill steadily, and down the declivities 
with surety, — ^two indii^pensable requisities in a Swiss team. 
To these we have added a char-d-banc, for the purpose of 
running in and out of town with a single horse. The char- 
d-banc has four low wheels, with a seat placed sideways be^- 
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tween th^m, ia such a manner as to allow the traveller to get 
in or out, while the horse is moving. It will carry three in 
comfort, though the crab-like movement is disagreeable, until 
one gets to be accustomed to it. 

Our house is about as large as one of the ordinary boxes of 
Manhattan island. It is built of stone, and, on the whole, is 
sufficiently comfortable. We found both house and furniture 
faultlessly neat. The place had just been occupied by the 
Spanish Minister, but it is the property of the Count Portales 
of Neufchdtel, who is another Monsieur Tonson as regards 
landed estate, his name meeting you at every turn. A farm- 
house is attached to the property, y/hich is in charge of a 
highly respectable man, who is a favourable specimen of the 
Swiss yeomanry, and from whom, I am quite willing to con- 
fess, I have derived a fund of useful information on the sub- 
ject of the usages and laws of . his country. He is of the Bur" 
gerschqftj and a captain of militia, besides being a moderate 
aristocrat. . . 

Agriculture in this part of Switzerland is conducted much 
as it is in, other countries, mpst of the common grains and 
roots being cultivated; but it is quite a different affair among 
the mountains, which are. necessarily in pasture-land or 
meadows, and large portions of which are the common pro- 
perty of the communes. The word Alp means a mountain 
pasture. The vast piles of granite which heave their colossal 
tops into the skies, in . this region, are covered with verdure, 
in despite of the everlasting fields of ice which repose in chill 
sublimity among their .upper valleys; nothing being sweeter 
or mor.e delicate than their grasses. As the only available 
means of. turning most of these extensive cattle-ranges to 
profit is through the dairy, every one is permitted to turn on 
a certain number of cows, and the cheese and butter being 
all made in conmion, by dairy-men and dairy-women who 
pass the grazing season among the clouds, it is found neces- 
sary to establish each particular cow's character for milk, in 
order to make a just partition of the yield. This is done pe- 
riodically, by good judges, (he results being duly registered. 



At the end of the lummer the aecounti am examined, aild 
each individual receives his proper portion, according to Che 
properties pf his beasts. 

In some of the mountainous parts of the eountry, the ia^ 
habitants, tbougb» like our own rude borderers, much at- 
tached to their wild abodes, fare but badly, as they raise little 
or no grain, and, notwithstanding their herds, are not parti<^ 
cularly rich in meats. The introduction of the potato, within 
the last thirty years, has greatly meliorated their condition, 
and they are said to be gradually getting the bettmr of a hard 
fortune. While making one of our little excursions in the 
neighbourhood last week, I counted one hundred and twenty- 
nine gleaners in a field of less than six acres. A gendarme, 
who was passing, told us that they came from the Oberhind, 
and that all the grain they consumed was obtained in this 
manner. He added that seven hundred had passed his beat 
in a week I These poor people are compelled to substitute 
potatoes and cheese for bread. The harvest was nearly in, 
and this oonversidon took place on the Ist of Augtiet. Ad 
the city of Berne itself lies in a valley on a huge mou atain, 
or at an elevation of some eighteen hundred feet above the 
sea, this may be considered in pretty good season. 

The day after meeting this herd of gleaners, who, by-the« 
way, were of all ages and both sexes, we went to Bindetbanii 
to see a eelebrated monument in the village church. The 
history of this monument has been often told, but it is (Uf 
toucbingly beautiful that it will bear to be repeated. 

Hindelbank is no more than a sequestered and iosignifioanC 
hamlet, at the diatance of two leagues from Berne. The 
church, also, is positively one of the very smallest and bum-* 
blest of all the parish churches I remember to hove seen im 
Europe. Small as it is, however, it contains the tomb of Che 
{Irlachs, whose prineipal residence is at a short distaaee from 
the village. A German artist, of the name of Nahl, was em- 
ployed to execute something for this distinguished family, and, 
while engaged in the work, he took up his residence in the 
house of the parish priest, whose name was Langhans. The 
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(ood pastor had been recently nmrrled, and tradition hath it, 
r— I hope justiy, though I have seen enfficient greatly to dis- 
trust the poetry of these irresponsible annals, — ^that his young 
v/ife was eminently beautiful. She died at the birth of her 
^rst child, and while the sculptor was yet an inmate of the 
family. Touched by the sorrow of his host, and inspired by 
the virtues and beauty of the deseased, Nahl struck out the 
idea of this monument at a heat, and executed it on the spot^ 
as a homage to friendship and connubial worth; looking to 
the Eriachs alone for the vulgar dross through which genius 
too commonly receives its impulses. 

We saw the chAteau of the Erlacbs, at a little distance on 
our right, before reaching the village. It is a house of no 
great size, but is historical on account of its connexion with 
this ancient family. The humble little church was readily 
opened, and we entered, filled with expectation. A large, 
laboured, and magnificent, but I think tasteless monument, 
nearly covered one side of the building. It was richly wrought 
in marbles of different colours, but was confused and mere- 
tricious, wanting certainly the simplicity that belongs to every-* 
thing of this nature that is truly admirable. I had come to 
the spot, without particularly attending to the history of the 
pastor^s family, expecting to see a piece of sculpture of rare 
merit, without exactly knowing what. At that moment I 
knew nothing of the Eriachs* having a tomb at Hindelbank, 
and seeing nothing but an exceedingly rustic and plain village 
church, which was nearly half occupied by this laboured 
work of art, quite naturally supposed this was the object of 
our eixcursion. I was already endeavouring to dissect the 
eonfused details, in order to find out the grain of wheat 
among the heaps of tares, when I was called to the rest of 
the party. 

The sexton had ascended a little platform, at the head of 
the eharch, whidi seemed to be covered with boards thrown 
loosely on the joists. Raising one or two of these, the real 
monument was immediately beneath our eyes. An ordinary 
ilat tombstone, with armorial bearings and inscription, lay at 
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the depth of about sue inches below the floor. The Idea was 
that of the grave giving up its dead for judgment. The stone 
was rent longitudinally in twain, until near the head, where a 
fragment was so broken as to expose the faces and busts of 
those >who were summoned to the resurrection. The child 
lies tranquilly on the bosom of its mother, as if its innocence 
were passive, while the countenance of the latter is beaming 
with holy joy. One hand is a little raised, as if reverently 
greeting her Redeemer. The sculpture is equal to the 
thought, and the artist, probably from the circumstance of 
moulding the features after death, while he has preserved the 
beauty of a fine symmetry, has imparted to them a look en,- 
Urely suited to the mystery of the grave. These things too 
often savour . of conceit; and after the momentary feeling of 
wonder, into, which, perhaps, you have been surprised, is a 
little abated, the mind turns with greater pleasure to the more 
severe models of. classic taste. Such is not the case with this 
extraordinary monument. It grows upon you by study, and 
its rare simplicity is quite as remarkable as the boldness and 
poetry of the conception. Even the material, perishable and 
plain as it is, helps to sustain the interest; for it betrays the 
poverty which could not restrain, though it might tranunel 
genius. There it lay, in noble contrast to the more osten- 
tatious sorrow of the Eriachs ! I would not have changed it 
into marble if I could, although it is no more than the com- 
mon friable sand-stone of the adjoining hills, of a grayish-blue 
colour, and of which half the houses in Berne are con-- 
structed. 

I have heard it said that the thought of this monument is 
not original. For this I will not vouch; but I think it has all 
the appearance of being produced under the pure inspiration 
of the imagination, quickened by strong and generous feeling. 
One seldom sees or hears a particularly clever thing, without 
setting about hunting for the original ; ideas which are the 
most natural and beautiful usually striking us with the force 
of old acquaintances, on account of their fitness and truth. * 

There is a monument in Westminster Abbey, in which 
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Death, in the form of a skeleton, appears opening the gates of 
a tomb, ready to strike his victim. This is a conceit of Rou- 
billiac, and nothing but a conceit. The cumbrous allegory of 
this/work can no more compare ^ith the sublime aud evan- 
gdiical thought of Nahl, than the laboured couplets of Racine 
can sustain a parallel with the vigorous images of Shakspeare. 
No work of art — no, not even the Apollo — ever produced so 
strong an effect on me as this monument,' which — because the 
most exquisite blending of natural sentiment'with a superna- 
tural and revealed future— I take to be the most sublime pro- 
duction of its kind", in the world. It was the grave giving up 
its dead. The details are sufficiently good. 

We passed Hofwyl on our return, venturing near the build- 
ings. Mr. Fellenberg was met on horseback; but having no 
other business than curiosity, and no letters, I did not conceive 
myself authorised to intrude. The farm appeiared extensive, 
and under good cultivation; but not better, we thought, than 
that on which we resided. 

' Coming from France, wa were struck with- the physical 
differences between the French and the Swiss. Among se- 
venty-four whom we met on the road this day, fifty-eight had 
light hair, or hair that had once been light, though in many 
cases it had changed to a dark auburn. In France the 
proportion would certainly have been the other way. The 
Bernese are, in truth, Germans; speaking a dialect of the 
German language, and possessing: most of the customs and 
characteristics of the Teutonic race. Yet the real Germans 
are little liked by their brethren 1 

I have discovered a mountain I Wyndham and his friend 
Poco(ike merely discovered a valley, a thing that might well 
lie concealed from the eye, and into which a man might 
blunder in the dark; but it has been my better fortune to- dis- 
cover a glacier that is a good deal whiter, and quite as high 
as the clouds. There is an elevated field near la Lorraine 

(our country-house), on which P has just been initiated 

into the mysteries of flying a kite. . I have been his. iostnictor * 
and a few days since, while engaged in this aisrial occupation. 
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with eyes fixed on the heavens, the aforesaid discovery was 
made. A glittering peak appeared Ihroiigh a vista in the 
hilb, in nearly an eastern direction, distant several points of 
the compass from the range of the Oberland, which is in 
plain view from this place towards the south-east. It was to 
be seen only from one spot, and at that precise spot I happened 
to turn A glance in the right direction, and the wonder was 
achieved. I mention the fact, because no one in the vicinity 
had ever heard of a glacier being visible in that quarter; nor 
could I gain credit for the discovery, until the unbelievers were 
confronted by ocular evidence. Judging by the maps and the 
compass, this peak must be the summit of the Titlis, which lies 
on the line between the cantons of Unterwalden and Uri, and 
some fifty miles from Berne. What must be the character of 
a oountry^ in which the fact of a beautiful glacier like this 
being visible, is either overlooked by the nearest inhabitants! 
or has been forgotten! In America, we should travel hun« 
dreds of miles to get a glimpse at this single sight. 

At Berne, from which city, as well as from every eminence 
in its vicinity, the entire range of the Oberland lifts its white 
peaks constantly before the eye; the appearance of a single 
glacieri more or less, is a matter of no interest. The spec- 
tators assembled on the occasion merely nodded assenty 
quietly admitting that I had really discovered a mountain. 

It is at all times a very difficult thing to convey vivid, and, 
at the same time, accurate impressions of grand scenery by 
the use of words. When the person to whom the communica* 
tion is made has seen objects that have a general similarity to 
those described, the task certainly becomes less difficult, for he 
who speaks or writes may illustrate his meaning by familiar 
comparisons; but who in America, that has liever left America, 
can have a just idea of the scenery of this region ? A Swiss 
would readily comprehend a description of vast masses of 
granite capped with eternal snow, for such objects are con- 
stantly hefore his eyes; but to those who have never looked 
upon such a magnificent spectacle, written accounts, when 
they come near their climax, fall as much short of the inten- 
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tioB as words are less substantial Iban tbiogs* With a fall 
consciousness of tbis defioienoy in my oraft, I sball attempt to 
give you some notion of tbe two grandest aspects tbat tbe Alps, 
whea seen from tbis place, assume; for it seems a species of 
poetical treason to write of Switaeriand and be silent on wbat 
are certainly tfto of its most decided sublimities* 

One of tbese appearances is often alluded to, but I do not 
remember to bave ever beard tbe otber mentioned. The 
first is produced by tbe setting sun, whose rays, of a doud^ 
ness evening^ are tbe parents of hues and changes of a sin*- 
gttlarly lovely character* For many minutes the lustre of the 
glacier slowly retires, and is gradually succeeded by a tint of 
rpse-^colour which, falling on. so luminous a body, produces 
a sort of roseate light tbe whole of the vast range becom- 
ing mellowed and subdued to indescribable softness. This 
appearance gradually increases in intensity, varying on differ^ 
en( evenings^ however, according to the state of the atmo* 
sphere. At the very moment, perhaps, when the eye is resting 
most eagerly on tbis extraordinary view^ the light vanishes. 
No scenic change is more sudden thafi that which ibUows< 
AU the forms remain unaltered, but so varied in hue, as to 
look like the ghosts of mountains. You see the same vast 
range of eternal sqoWi but you see it ghastly and spectral. 
You fancy that the spirits of the Alps are ranging tlieknselvea 
before you. Watching the peaks for a few minutes longer, 
the light slowly departs. The spectres, like the magnified 
imi^es of the phantasmagoria, grow more and more faint, 
less and less material, until swallowed in the firmaments 
What renders all this more thrillingly exquisite is, the cir- 
cumstance that these changes do not occur until after evening 
has fallen on the lower world, giving to the whole the air of 
Nature sporting, in the upper r^ons^ with some of her spare 
and detached materials. 

This sight is far from uncommon. It is seen during the 
summer, at least, in greater or less perfection^ as often as 
twice or thrice a week. The other is much less frequent; 
for, though a constant spectator when tbe atmosphere wai 
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favourable, it was never my fortune to witness it but twice ; 
and even on these occasions only one of them is entitled to . 
come within the description I am about to attempt. 

It is necessary to tell you that the Aar flows toward Berne 
in a north-west -direction, through a valley of some width, 
and several leagues in length. To this fact the Bernese are 
indebted for their view of the Oberland Alps; which stretch 
themselves exactly across the mouth of the gorge, at the 
distance of forty miles in an air line. These giants are sup- 
ported by a row of outposts, any one of which, of itself, 
would be a spectacle in another country. One in particular 
is distinguished by its form, which is that of a cone. It is 
nearly in a line with the Jung Frau,^ the virgin queen of the 
Oberland. This mountain is called the Niesen. It stands 
some eight or ten miles in advance of the mighty range, 
though to the eye, at Berne, all these accessaries appear to 
be tumbled without order, at the very feet of their principals. 
The height of the Niesen is given by Ebel, at 5584 French, 
or nearly 6000 English, feet above the lake of Thun, on 
whose margin it stands ; and at 7340 French, or nearly 8000 
English, feet above the sea. In short, it is rather higher than 
the highest peak of pur own White mountains. The Jung 
Fran rises directly behind this mass, rather more than a mile 
nearer to heaven. 

The day, on the occasion to which I allude/ was clouded, 
and as a great deal of mist was clinging to all the smaller 
mountains, the lower atmosphere was much charged with 
vapour. The cap of the Niesen was quite hid, and a wide 
streak of watery clouds lay along the whole of the summits of 
the nearer range, leaving, however, their brown sides misty 
but visible. In short,- the Niesen and its immediate neigh- 
bours looked like any other range of noble mountains, whose 
heads were hid in the clouds. I think the vapour must have 
caused a goodi deal of refraction, for above these clouds rose 
the whole . of the Oberland Alps to an altitude which certainly 

* Jung Frau, op the virgin ; (pronounced Young Frow.) The moantain is 
thus called, because it has never been scaled. 
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seemed even greater than usual. Every peak and all the 
majestic formation was perfectly visible, though the whole 
ri^nge appeared to be severed from the earth, and to float in 
air. The line of communication was veiled, and while all 
below was watery, or enfeebled by mist, the glaciers threw 
back the fierce light of the sun with powerful splendour. \ The 
separation from the lower world was made the more com- 
plete, from the contrast between the sombre hues beneath 
and the calm but bright magnificence above. One had some 
difficulty in imagining that the two could be parts of the same 
orb. The effect of the whole was to create a picture of 
which I can give no other idea, than by saying it resembfed a 
glimpse, through the windows of heaven, at such a gorgeous 
but . chastened grandeur, as the imagination might conceive to 
suit the place. ^ There were moments when the* spectral 
aspect just mentioned dimmed the lustre of the snows, with- 
out injuring their forms, and no language can do justice to 
the sublimity of the effect. It was impossible to look at them 
without religious awe; and, irreverent though it may seem, I 
could hardly persuade myself I was not gazing at some of the 
sublime mysteries that lie beyond the grave. 

A fortnight passed in contemplating such spectacles at the 
distances of sixteen leagues, has increased the desire to pene- 
trate nearer to the wonders; and it has been determined that 
as many of our party as are of an age to enjoy the excursion, 
shall quit this place in a day or two for the Oberland. 

We have opened a communication with the keeper of a 
circulating library, and are devouring all the works on this 
country that can be had ; for to say truth, beyond some vague 
notions concerning Tell, and a few leading historical facts, 
the American usually has as crude opinions of Switzerland 
as the Swiss has of America. 

Among other books, I have laid my hands, by accident, on 
the work of a recent French traveller in the United States. 
We read little other than English books at home, and are 
much, given to declaiming against English travelers for their 
unfairness ; but,Judging from this specimen of Gallic opinion^ 
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our ancient alUei rate us quite as low as our quondam fellow-' 
subjects. A perusal of the work in question has led me to 
inquire further into the matter, and I am now studying one 
or two German writers on the same interesting subject I 
must say that, thus far, I find little to feed national vanity, 
and I begin to fear (what I have suspected ever since the first 
six months in Europe) that we are under an awkward delusion 
respecting the manner in which the rest of Christendom re«< 
gardft that civilization touching which we are so sensitive. 
It if some time since I have made the discovery that the 
name of an American is not a passport all over Europe;'* but, 
on the other hand, that, where it conveys any very distinct 
notions at all, it usually conveys such as are anything but 
flattering or agreeable. Few nations are so much the dupes 
of oily tdngues as our own; and so overwhelming is the force 
of popular opinion, that the native writers shrink from ei'- 
posing the truth, less they should be confounded with the 
detractors. Then, how few Americans really know anything 
of the better opinion of Europe on such a point? I shall 
pursue the trail on which I have fallen, and you will pro-^ 
bably hear more of this, before these letters are brought to a 
close. 



LETTER VI. 

Proceed to Thun.— Grand-duchess Anna.— Town and Lake of Thun.— Ex- 
earsioa to the latter.-^-CaaUe of Spietl.— 'Respectiye Ignorance of Ame- 
ricana and Europeans.— The Jang Frau.— Neuhaus.— Unterseea*— VaUey 
ofLauterbrunnen.— Fall of the Staubbach.— ToWn of Lauterbrannen.-- 
A8cent of the Oberland Alps. 

Myubar--— , 

Ws left la Lorraine in good ^ason, and travelled along 
the course of the Aar, over an excellent road, and through a 
most beautiful country, for two hours and a halO vhen we 
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arrived at Thun.^ The view of the higher Alps was concealed 
by the formaUon and proximity of the lower mountains, and 
the soenery had some resemblance to that of the better parts 
of England. We saw excellent cattle, substantial farm-houses, 
with projecting roofsand of Swiss architecture, and everywhere 
im appearance of comfort and abundance. A small country* 
house, near the river, of an exterior and size but liltle, if any, 
superior to that we had just left, was pointed out as the abode 
of the Grand-duchess Anna. This lady is a daughter of the 
late, and a sister of the present Duke of Saxe Coburg. She 
is, of course, also, a sister of Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg. 
When young, she was married to the Grand-duke Constantine, 
from whom she was divorced, when she retired to this valley, 
where she is said to pass her time more tranquilly than while 
living in the splendour of the imperial court. These accident-^ 
al rencontres with royalty are of more frequent occurrence in 
Europe than is commonly believed in America. Members of 
the reigning families are often met on the highways, the pre- 
sent peaceful condition of the world favouring their natural 
wish to visit countries other than their own. 

Thun presented a picturesque appearance as we approached. 
A small chateau, built, one might almost fancy, to adorn a 
landscape, stands on a hill, overlooking^ the place, and breaking 
its outline. The houses are clustered together at no great 
distance from the shores of a lake of the same name, and the 
Aar, which flows out of it, winds its way among the narrow 
and thronged streets, likesome busy tradesman bustling through 
a crowd. 

We here got the first view of a really Swiss lake. This of 
Thun is much smaller than that of Neufchitel, but it has all 
the charaeteristics of grand scenery, islands, in general, rather 
belonging to the beautiful than to the sublime. Promonto- 
ries, headlands, points, bays, churches, castles, and villages 
line its shores, the whole being enclosed in a frame of granite 
that is worthy of bdting an ocean. 



* Or Thonn ; pronotiace Toon. 
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' This being the height of the season, and the Oberland the 
very heart's core of Switzerland, the town was well filled with 
travellers. There are always a number of boats in waiting to 
cross the lake, and it is usual to take a guide at this point. 
The first are under regulations, like hackney-coaches, the prices 
being established by law. It is a pity the care of the canton 
did not extend a little farther, and obtain the model of a good 
boat, with orders to construct all that are made for the public 
service on the same plan. Those in use are clumsy, awkward 
skiffs, that are, by far, too much out of water, and which neither 
row fast nor. make good weather when there, is much. wind. 
The Swiss lakes are so deep, and the air is so apt to plunge 
from the high valleys which surround them, that one frequently 
encounters waves of sufficient magnitude to make the qualities 
of a boat a mattei: of some moment. The flat bottom is well 
enough, but the upper works are out of all proportion, and 
more hold of the water is necessary to keep them head to wind 
in a stiff breeze. The Thun craft have a little table in the 
centre, under an awning, the passengers being seated in the 
centre of theboat. Thisis probably the best arrangement that 
could.be made. Women as well as men row ; one of the former 
obtaining no small notoriety for her pretty face, soon after the 
late peace, under the name of la belle bateliire. 

We engaged a guide, ordered a boat, and proceeded. It 
is the fashion tQ decry the indifference of manner which: one 
meets in the service of an American inn; but, while. L admit 
that the charge is too often merited, I.do not remember astrong- 
er specimen of American 9to7zc%a/a7zce, than we had this day 
of Swiss nonchalance J at the inn of Thun. We were served, 
it is true, and that is all that can be said. I should: tremble 
for free institutions, if I thought there was any necessary eon- 
nexion between rudeness and liberty. But Berne repubUcan- 
ism is farther removed from democracy than it is removed from 
despotism,*, and the fault must be imputed, I believe, to: the 
circumstance of the landlord's enjoying a monopoly hy his 
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Bitoatioii and by the absence of enterprise. Monopolies and 
an absence of enterprise have little in common with real liberty* 
Oar food, with the requisite covers, were brought into the boat^ 
and we took a lanch by the way. 

We had to contend with a swift current in the Aar, for the 
distance of half a mile, after which we got into the lake. 
The day was fine, the wind fair, and our two oarsmen, and 
one oarswoman, who, by the way, wsisnot* la belle hateliire^ 
being full of nerve, if not of skill, we got across the field of 
blue water with suflScient rapidity. Rudolph, the guide, 
proved to be an intelligent man of his class, and I believe 
nothing was lost through his omissions. 

The direction of this well-known little lake is from the 
south-east to the north-west, and our course was from the 
former towards the latter point. Most of the northern shore 
is a precipitous mountain, though there are spots oT suffi- 
cient breadth to receive a few farms, and, here and there, a 
rnde hamlet. The site of one of the latter, that had been 
awept away or buried in a land-slip, was shown to us. But 
a single cottage was saved. We passed another village that 
is called the Village of Fools; its inhabitants being supposed 
to be less gifted with brains than their neighbours. To me 
diey had the air of being extremely poor, a calamity which 
often induces heavier accusations than that of mere folly. 
Most of the hamlets lie low, near the water's edge, and all 
of them have a gloomy air that nearly confounds them with 
the brown rock. . They are, however, exquisitely rustic, and 
admirably suited to their situation. 

The southern shore is gayer. A wide valley or two opens 
on this side, and the mountains are more insulated and dis- 
tinct. . I speak only of the immediate foreground, for, when 
fairly on the lake of Thun, the whole visible horizon is li- 
mited by a view of the minor Alps. One of the most cele- 
brated of the Swiss monuments adorns this side of the lake. It 
is the castle of Spietz, which is well placed to help the pic- 
turesque. It is seen only in the distance, however, the 
passages being made by the northern shore; but it may be 
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questioned if the traveller loses aDythiag by th^ fact The 
principal tower of this edifice is said to be as old as the ninth 
century, and the hold is believed to have been a favourite 
residence of one of the sovereigns of that kingdom of Bur* 
gundy« which once included all the western part of what is 
now Switzerland V a kingdom which, to my shame be it said, 
I aever heard named, until the late acquaintance with the 
circulating library at Berne. Our knowledge is much like 
the recollections of the aged, who can recidl the events of 
the hist few years, and whose memories then take a backward 
leap to the period of youth. We read of the present, and of 
that past which relates more immediately to present things, 
when we make an enormous stride into the annals of the 
ancients, stepping over the diademed heads of hundreds of 
sovereigns, of whose empires, even, we scarcely ever make 
mention. We Americans are exceedingly provoked if an 
unlucky wight of an European happen to call Massachusetts 
a town, or Kennebunk a state ; and yet how many of us can 
enumerate the names of the twenty-two cantons of Switzer*- 
land, or of the thirty-eight states of Germany, or eveaof the 
ten Italian governments? Did you ever hear of such a king^ 
dom as that of Austrasia? I shall confess I never did, until I 
passed the ruins of a palade of its monarchs, when one could 
do no less than inquire to whom it had belonged ? That those 
who dircet the affairs of Europe are ignorant, and culpably 
ignorant, of America, is true; for they seem determined to 
le^n npthing unless they can learn that which is in con<* 
formity with their own particular prognostics and wishes; but, 
after making a reasonable allowance for the rapidity of changes 
among us, for the small visible importance of our annals--^ 
I say viHbte^ for I beUeve Christendom, in the end, is to 
feel the full influence of our facts — and for the necessary 
poverty of the Uterature, I do not know that, in reference to 
those classes to ^bom inteliigenee of this sort is usually con- 
fined, we have much the advantage of the old hemisphere 
in this respect. It is true we do know English history, 
white few Englishmett knom anything of our history beyond 
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ito leading faeto; but, al least, wa ought to remember and 
admit our ignorance as to all (be rest of Europe. 

I believe the ehdteau of Spietz haa paeeed into the family 
of Eriacfa. It ia truly an appropriate abode for the deacen* 
danta of euch a stock, surrounded, as it is, by a nature aa 
grand, and yet as fair, as the recollections which attach to 
the venerable name. I sincerely hop^ that its present pos-« 
sesw is a liberal (while be is above the cant and bypecnrisy 
of those who are willing to concede rights to their (Wlow- 
creatures merely that they may be included in the number^ 
and who would willingly, if possible, stop with their own pam 
ticular chss), as every real gentleman should be. 

When about two-thirds of the distance across the lake, we 
caught a glimpse of the peak of the Jung Frau, resting like a 
silvery mass above the lower range of mountains, which over«- 
hung the water in a massive wall of perhaps two thousand 
feet in height. I know nothing that gives a more vivid , or a 
more imposing idea of the vast elevation of these glaciers, 
than to see them in this manner, out-topping huge nmuntains, 
at whose very base, as it were, the eye is looking up at the 
wondrous pile. The day had become clouded, and we caught 
this i^mpse of the peak at a favourable moment, when, re* 
semUing a fragment of another orb, it was throwing back a 
flood of froasen efiiilgence; for even the sun's rays seem 
chitted, when reflected from these masses of eternal snow. 

We were three , hours in going from Thun to Neuhaus, 
whiob, in literal conformity with its naaie, k hut a solitary 
dwelling. It has a small artificial port^ ifaat has boon formed 
by casting stones loosely into the lake in alma neaily]patiflM 
with its banki Behind this little primitive mole Imy ghowAbA 
a fleet of clumsy boats, the crews of which vimtf Idt^ia^ 
about the strand, in waiting for passengers. The former, aa 
usual, were of both aexes. One boat, with a Irdght of Eng- 
lish, was coming out of port as we entered. Charts and 
carriages of a larger size, were in readiness, and, in a few 
minutes, we were all seated in one of tfia latter, with orders 
to push forward to the hasea of 4hose mountains, which had 
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to long been tantalizing us with their glories in the distancei 
I believe the carriages are in some way regulated by the po« 
lice^ for we were transferred from the boat to die vehicle 
without noise or contention. By eating en route one is enabled 
to get along a great deal faster than would otherwise prove 
the case,>and, aided by the promptitude of the gmdes, boat- 
men, and coachmen, a journey through that part of the Ober- 
land in which there are wheel roads, is very soon effected. 

We soon : entered and passed the village of Unterseen, 
which has a thoroughly Swiss, and consequently, a truly pic- 
turesque character. We then inclined to the south, leaving 
Interlachen on our left, and plunged into a dark - gorge. 
Every step heightened the interest, which resembled that we 
felt in . passing the Jiira, though increased by the increasiiig 
Hiagniiicence of the scenery, and sustained with the freshness 
of novelty,' even after the experience of that exciting day. A 
noble torrent foamed on our left, while a mountain frowned 
on the right, in many places within reach of the whip. Every- 
thing seemed appropriate, and on an Alpine scale. In a few 
miles we came to a point where the valley, or gorge, for it was 
scarcely more, divided into two parts, one inclining still further 
to the south, and the other diverging eastwardly. Each had 
its torrent, and each its wildness and beauty, though the first 
evidently was of the most savage aspect. We turned into 
this, ascending gradually, burying ourselves, as we then 
thought, in the very mysteries of the Alps. We soon caught 
a view of a thread of spray falling from an immense height 
into the narrow opening before us, and presently we stopped 
^ the door of a very comfortably-looking inn. We were im 
lite jcdebrated valley of Lauterbrunnen, and such had been 
ihit rapidity of our course, so great was the change, and so 
MrangelyxiaDd wildly picturesque the place, that I do not re- 
member ever to have fek so strong a sensation of breathless 
enchantment as at that moment. 

Lauterbrunnen is commonly thought to be the most intrin- 
sically Swiss of all the inhabited valleys* of Switzerland. It 
certainly strikes the novice with more of wonder and delight 
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Umn any other that I know; but our tastes change and im- 
prove in matters of scenery as in other things, and the same 
pbjectSt seen a second tim^i and after frequent occasions of 
comparison, do not always produce the same relative im- 
fwessions. 

We walked to the waterfall, which was the celebrated 
Staubbach (Torrent or Fall of Dust), and at a short distance 
from the inn. It contained as much water as would turn a 
large mill, and fell over the face of a stupendous rock, itself 
an imposing object, seen as it then was by twilight, beetling 
above the narrow valley. The perpendicular, or lower (all, 
is said to be eight hundred feet About a third of the dis- 
tance, the fluid descends towards the eye in a sort of thick 
spray; it then seems to be broken into falling mist, until it 
touches a projection in the mountain, where it resumes the 
more palpable character of the element, and descends^ wash- 
ing the base of the rock, to the spectator, flowing past him in 
a limpid current. It is well named; for so ethereal or dust- 
like is one of its sections, that once or twice it a|^ared about 
to sail away like a cloud, in the duskiness of the evening, on 
the wings of the wind. 

I despair of making you see Lauterbrunnen through the 
medium of the mind's eye; still you shall have the elements of 
this remarkable valley, to combine in such a picture as your 
own imagination can draw. 

Standing at the foot of the Staui^ch, you have in the near 
ground a hamlet of truly rustic peculiarities; scanty, but beau- 
tifully verdant meadows, a little church, and the inn. The 
latter is merely for summer use, and, though Swissish in ex- 
terior, might be spared from the view. It has three stories, 
and twelve small windows in front; — too much like an hotel 
for the picturesque; but it is scarcely observed amid the stu- 
pendous objects around it. I'he valley may possibly be half 
a mile in width, in an air line, though it does not seem to be 
nearly so much. One of its sides, that of the Staubbach, is 
little other than a rampart of ragged rocks; but the other is 
composed of a sort of verdant debris^ that admits of herbage, 
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and evM of $iome Mh cttltivatioii, thoogh still so steep in tiM 
main am to require great care in desceoding. The trhole 
valley, and the whole of this mountain side, are dotted with 
those perfectly rural objects, chAlets^ or small dark picto* 
resque barns of larch, such as you have often seen in engrav-^ 
Ings. I counted one hundred and fifty-eight of thetn, from 
the windows of the inn. Towards Interlachen, or in the di« 
reotion we had come, a huge mountain lay directly athwart 
the entrance of the valley, appearing to close it entirely; 
thouf^ we pigmies, by following the torrents, had stolen around 
i(s base; and, in the other, or the opposite direction, was one 
of those awfully mysterious and grand views that are occasion^ 
ally seen in Switzerland, which present a strange and chaotic 
assemblage of the sublimest natural objects, thrown together 
in a way to leave even more to the imagination than is actu^ 
ally presented to the eye. 

We walked a mile or two up the valley, in the latter di- 
rection. At that hour, dim twilight, it was not difficult to fancy 
we were approaching a spot which Omnipotence had not yet 
reduced to order and usefulness. We looked out of our own 
straitened valley, through a gorge, into a sort of mountain ba- 
sin, that was formed by the higher Alps. Glaciers bounded 
the view, and torrents were seen tumbling into the chaos be- 
neath, looking chill and wild. The whole gradually disappear- 
ed with the waning light. 

At no great distance from the inn, there is a huge moun- 
tain-abutment, in the shape of a dark rock, which cannot be 
less than a thousand or fifteen hundred feet in perpendicular 
height above the level of the valley. While standing at a 
window, gazing at this black pile, whose summit was hid in 
mist, the latter floated away, and there lay the well-known 
peak of the Jung Frau directly behind and over it, glittering 
gloriously in the sun! The height and proximity of the 
nearer rock caused this glimpse to give us a more imposing 
idea of the virgin glacier than any view of it which we had 
yet enjoyed. 

By the way, the long-merited name of the Jung Frau is in 
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danger of being lost; for there appears to be more setded 
signs this season of overooming her frozen and hitherto unat^ 
tamable bosom than ever. Several parties of English amateurs 
have attempted to asoend ; but they do little more than follow 
ivhere the guides lead, and publish magnificent books flider- 
wards. A gentleman of Soleure, however, was said to have 
got as high as eleven thousand feet the day before our arrival. 
He was driven back by a snow-storm. These several attempts 
have touched the pride of the chamois hunters, and there is 
a rumour in the valleys that the Jung Frau will shortly cease 
to be a Jung Frau at all. The end will show. 

The inn was alive at an early hour next morning, And as 
these Swiss mountain abodes are little more than boxes of 
larch, they rattle like drums, or rather like our own shingle 
palaces. We heard the rSveillie beaten by the feet of divers 
busy travellers. By half-^past six a. m. we had breakfasted and 
were in the saddle. W — and myself were mounted in the 
usual manner; but the two ladies were seated sideways, 
within a low circular support for the back, without saddle- 
horns, and with both feet resting on a narrow board suspended 
like a stirrup. There was a guide to each of their horses, 
who were charged with their safety, and who were to return 
with the cattle after we should get as far as Meyrengen, on 
the other side of the Great and Little Scheidecks. The road 
led tip the valley as far as the Torrent of Dust,*' when it 
turned and descended to that other torrent, which tumbles 
through the centre of the valley. The clock struck seven as 
we passed the church, and, although we were only at the 
Sth of August, the rays of the sun had not got any lower into 
this huge ravine than half-way down the Staubbaoh. 

The ascent commenced immediately on quitting the stream; 
for the surface of the valley is merely the debris of moun- 
tains, less precipitous than common, and. fertilized by time. 
Thepath lay directly up the side of the acclivity, and, although 
it ran in short zigzags, there were places in which we were 
not ashamed to cling to the manes. The slightest pull on the ' 
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rein was certain to produce a dead halt. Two American 
.gentlemen* were descending this very pass a few days later, 
;wben one of their horses made a false stepi and, rolling heels 
over head for a great distance, he actually broke his neck. 
As no one thinks o( descending without dismounting, the loss 
'Of the poor beast was the extent of the damage. . 

We were forty minutes in climbing to the brow of the first 
.acclivity, where we landed on an inclined plane, dotted with 
chdletSj and carpeted with a beautiful greensward; or on 
-what is strictly an "Alp.^' This romantic mountain-pasture 
contained also several inhabited cottages. Our route lay 
through meadows of short but sweet grasses; and little girls 
came out to meet us, every ten or fifteen rods, with ofierings of 
roses, cherries on their branches, and strawberries in the 
•leaves ; a species of picturesque mendicity, which, while it did 
not perhaps adorn, did not absolutely disfigure the character 
of the scenery. I parted with a crown, m baiz and half-batZf 
before we fairly got rid of the pretty little pastoral beggars. 
These children very uniformly had light hair; fair, oval faces; 
and not unfrequently dark, sparkling eyes, on which, I am 
sorry to add, a 6a/;2: invariably produced a very lively impres- 
sion. Many had the promise of actual beauty; but he who 
looked abroad on the gray and frosted piles among which 
they dwelt, felt it was a beauty doomed to be nipped in the bud. 
> Lauterbrunnen, seen from this spot, appeared merely a ra- 
vine. The river and houses had, as it were, sunk into the 
earth, and the line of the valley was to be traced only by a 
wide crevice between the piles in which this celebrated hamlet 
was confined. The rock over which the Staubbach falls prov- 
ed to be only the base of a huge mountain, that towered above 
it to the elevation of a lesser Alp. We U*aced the windings 
of the torrent down its steep side for more than a mile, dash- 
ing among rocks, or gliding through groves or firs; here a 
glancing rapid, and there a brawling brook, until, reaching 

* Messrs. R and L , of New York. 
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the margin of the precipice, it leaped off and was lost, a sil- 
very thread, in the abyss. A great deal of that which we had 
looked up to with awe the day before, we now looked down 
upon 'with surprise, realizing the trite truth, that everything 
has two sides. ^ 

After gradually ascending for some time among these 
meadows, the path turned at right angles to its former direc-i 
tion, running nearly parallel to the valley of Lauterbrunnen, 
and in a direct line for the Jung Frau. The summit of the 
latter was bright, unclouded, and apparently within a mile. 
It was only when the eye attempted to detect details that we 
were made entirely sensible of the deception. We ascended 
diagonally for an hour, and yet the glittering mass underwent 
no apparent change of form or distance. The whole of our 
discoveries were limited to ascertaining that a portion of the 
real surface was visible among the frozen snow, and that 
what in the distance had seemed all glacier, was, in truth, 
partly rock. . • 

We soon reached a point where nearly every trace of the 
valley was lost. Nothing remained but a fissure, across 
which it seemed easy to hurl a stone, so closely did the op- 
posing piles seem to be incorporated. On the other hand, 
objects at a distance not only came into view, but appeared to 
be at our feet. Unterseen, Interlachen, and the Aar were 
among them, while the side of the mountain in their rear 
formed the background of the picture. I can only compare 
the sensation of command I felt in that elastic air, and at this 
elevation, to that which one experiences when he is mounted 
on a horse whose tread and muscle give assurance of uncom- 
mon power. I felt as if riding a mountain. 

Snow was lying in spots on the opposite hills considerably 
below us, and on our side of the valley, at no great distance 
above us. Of course, the exposure had some influence on 
this feature of the scene. The immense mass of rock, over 
whose dark top I had caught a , view of the Jung Frau the pre- 
vious evening, now showed its brown head nearly on our own 
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level, forming, truly, no more than the abutment to the tower 
above, as I have already described it to be. 

We were three hours, after gaining the Alp of the pretty 
beggars, before we reached the chdlet of the Wengerni where 
travellers usually rest. Here we refreshed ourselves with 
mountain cheer, of which milk, oheese, and bread are the 
staples. 

From this spot the whole summit of the Jung Frau on one 
side, and that its best, is visible from the commencement of 
the snow to its peak. The mountain, which had so long been 
exciting wonder and expectation from a distance, was nowdi* 
reotly beforo us^ and we stood gaxing at its magnitude, its 
sbimog sides, its mysteries which were no longer ooncealed, 
and evenits naked rocks, with pure delight. Noble neighbours 
flanked it, and to the right lay one of those awful glens that 
ar^ large enough to hold a small canton, in which ice, rocks, 
imvines, and waterfalls are blended in a confusion that no pen 
can perfectly describe — a picturesque chaos. 

We were separated from what might be called the base of 
Ae mountain (yon will remember we were nearly, if not 
quite seven thousand English f^t in the air ourselves)* by 
whal appeared to be a hollow of no great width or depth, but 
wbioh, in fact, would be called a valley in another place. I 
felt the boyish ambition to cross it, and for the first time to 
etand on the snow of the Upper Alps. Five minutes of severe 
osereise convinced me it would cause too much delay, ami the 
attempt was reluctantly abandoned. 

A short time before reaching the chdlet a sound proceeded 
from the mountain which was not unlike that produced by the 
falling of one of our own high trees in the forest, though alto- 
gether on a more imposing scale. It came from the glen, al- 
ready mentioned, which is, in truth,'.the termination of the 
valley of Lauterbrunnen, and was accompanied by a long re- 
verberation. This was an avalanche. While at the chAlei^ 
on passing along the faces of the three mountains— the Jung 
Frau, the Munch, and the Biger-*-»we heard twenty, several 
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of which we saw. These avalanches, as you will readily ima-* 
gioe, are of as many different forms and characters as can be 
assumed by falling snow under the vioissitndes of the season, 
and amid the wild formations of the Alps. Sometimes they 
are of fresh snowi that has accumulated in huge balls, which 
come down with their own weight, or are broken off by tlw 
oscillations of the air ; at other times superior pressure drives 
ttiem from their seats ; the melting of the thaws, and the 
passage of rills of water produce others. In short, all the 
causes that can so easily be imagined, combine to force the 
frozen element from iis aeries into the valleys. 

Ooce or twice the sound we heard was like the mutterings 
of a distant storm, and we tried to fancy it a mountain turn* 
ing in its lair. A mountaiki groaning is very expressive, 

My eye was fixed on the side of the Jung Frau, when I saw 
« speck of snow start out of a mass which formed a sort of 
precipice, leaving a very small hole, not larger in appearance 
than a bee-hive. The report came soon after. It was equal 
to what a horseman^s pistol would produce in a good echo. 
The snow glided downward two or three hundred feet, and 
lodged. All heard the report, though no one saw this little 
avalanche but myself. I was in the act pf pointing out the spot 
to my companions, when a quantity of dusty snow shot out of 
the same Uttle hole, followed by a stream that covered an in- 
clined plane, which seemed to be of the extent of ten Or twelve 
acres, The constant roaring convinced us the affair- was not 
to end here. The stream forced its way through a narrow 
gorge in the rocks, and reappeared, tumbling perpendicularly 
two hundred feet more on another inclined plane. Crossing 
this, it became hid again ; but soon issued by another rocky 
gorge on a third plane, down which it slid to the verge of 
the green pastures; for, at this season, the grass grows beneath 
the very drippings of the glaciers. 

This was a picturesque avalanche to the eye, though the 
sound came so direct, that it was like the noise produced by 
snow falling from a house, differing only in degree. The size 
of the stream was so m^ch reduced in passing the gorges, that 
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it bore a strong resemblance to the Staubfciach, and according 
to the best estimate I could make, its whole descent was tiot 
short of a thousand feet. The hole out of which all this mass 
of snow issued, and which literally covered acres, did not ap- 
pear to have more capacity than a large oven! We shook 
our heads; after examining it, and began to form better esti- 
mates of heights and distances among the Alps. 

On quitting the chdlet we inclined to the left; and soon 
after turning the point of the Wengern, or rather of the Little 
Scheideck, we began to descend. Here we got a view of the 
valley of Grindewald, the object of the day's ride. It lay in 
a basin of pasture-land, surrounded, of course, by huge moun- 
tains, and its broken surface was dotted with cottages and chd- 
lets^ as indeed was the side of the great Scheideck opposite 
to us, up which lay our path for the next day. There was a 
church, but scarcely a village. We also got a glimpse of one 
of the glaciers, or a place where the ice descends bom the 
frozen fields above, through gorgest in the Alps, to the level of 
the inhabited valleys. 

The descent was rough, rapid, and not entirely without 
danger, though very far from being as precipitate as that 
which* leads into the valley of Lauterbrunnen. As a matter 
of course, one can get neither on nor off a mountain, here, 
without labour and some hazard; especially females. The 
guides, however, were very attentive to their chaises, and 

W • and myself blundered down as well as we could. We 

trusted to our cattle, usually the wisest thing, and reachedthe 
valley in safety. 
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LETTER VIL 

Grindewald.*— Its Glaciers.— Mountain Music— The £iger.— Departure for 
the valley of Meyringen. — ^Ascent of the Great Scheideck.— Mountain 
Cascades.— Valley of Meyringen. — ^Brientz.— Riyer Aar.— Cascade of the 
Giesbach. — Interlachen. — Neuhaus. — Unterseen.— Return to laLorraine. 
-—Inhabitants of the Oberland. 

Dear , 

Grindswald has little io common with Lauterbranneiii with 
the exception of the rural-Iodking abodes and picturesque chd' 
lets. It did not strike us at first with the wonder and admi- 
ration with which we had gazed at its n^ghbour ; though its 
beauties grew on the eye, and it at least possessed the merit of 
having a totally distinct character. Its two glaciers alone 
would suffice to render it a place of resort, had it not other 
attraetidns of a high order. 

These glaciers have been compared to seas suddenly con- 
gealed. The comparison is fanciful, audit may be sufficieiitly ^ 
exact for those who, not being familiar with the ocean, have 
no very distinct notions about its true appearance ; but it 
must not be understood too literally. The surface of a gla- 
cier has none of the rolling regularity of billows, though, in 
I^oes where swift and conflicting currents meet, one does 
sometimes see the water tossed into little pyramidal waves, 
which do strongly Tesemble the frozen surface of the glaciers, 
though they are never on so grand and imposing ascale. Still 
the favourite comparison is sufficiently exact to answer all 
the purposes of poetic description. 

Seen from the inn, the glaciers of Grindewald are apt at first 
to disappoint the traveller. The magnitude of the mountains 
diminishes theapparent size of all other objects, and it requires 
practice ^ith these, as with other things, to form a true es- 
sthnate of their dimensions. Before Ihad left the place, the 
very vastness of these immense fields of ice filled me with 
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xvonder. In order that you should have accurate ideas of 
what they are, it will be necessary to explain. 

You are to imagine, in the first place, that all Switzerland, 
with Savoy, and indeed the Tyrol, and othier adjoining 
countries, lies on a huge mountain. They all have their valleys, 
it is true, but these valleys are more elevated than even tb^ 
hUU of the lower regions* Thus Berne, which lies in a valley, 
is at the height of eighteen hundred feet above the sea; Inter- 
lachen is higher than Berne; and Grindewald, as you ap- 
proach the Upper Alps, more elevated still. Though this for- 
mation is continued to the very highest peaks, which are sepa- 
rated from each other by their valleys, yet» towards the apexes 
of the great mountains, there is less confusion in the arraog^- 
ment-r-the last ascents usually towering many thousand feet 
in distinct but neighbouring piles, that admit of different 
jiames and peculiar features. These highest peaks also run in 
ranges, and, as a consequence of all, there is a vast tipper 
plain or a snoeession of eonaceted valleys, out of which the 
summits shoot in a variety of forms— *some conical, others 
more broken, and all sublime^tbat extends for a hundred 
miles. These plains or upper valleys are, of course, covered 
with eternal snow. I do not say that it is literally possible to 
find the extent I have mentioned in one continued field of ice, 
for valleys break the continuity in some portion of the range, 
and occasionally a barrier of rock interposes; but it is known 
that these glaciers are of very great extent. They are fre- 
quently traversed, from one inhabited valley to another, and 
histories of the perils of these journeys have been published, 
which have the interest of dangerous sea-^voyages. The snow 
falls in avalanches, from the peaks, and there is a constant ac- 
cession to the masses, which, if they do not increase, at cer- 
tainly do not diminish. There are writers who affirm that 
the glaciers add to their power by their own cold, ai|4 that, in 
tiM, withovt the intervention of some new natural pheno- 
menon, they win eventually extend themselves downward into 
!the valleys that lie on the next level beneath, overcoming ve- 
t|{9(atHNi and 4Mtreyin(( life. A w^e^^mn of ^4 wopifrs 
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might certainly extend the boundaries of the glaciers, but 
it is scarcely possible that the heat of the sun can be finally 
overcome in this manner. There must be a limit, somewheret 
to the increase of the ice, and it is almost certain that these 
limits have been attained during the centuries that the'present 
physical formation of Switzerland is known to have existed. 
Local circumstances may h^ve induced local changes, but, as 
a whole, the contest between heat and cold ought to be set 
down as producing exactly equal effects. 

Here and there the ice has forced itself through gorges in 
the higher peaks, towards the inhabited valleys. These gorges 
are the natural outlets through which the water that flows 
from the heat of the sun (for it is not always freezing, even in 
the higher valleys) finds a passage. The ice is undermined 
by the currents beneath, and large blocks slide downward, 
until they reach the end of the inclined plane in the inferior 
valley, where their descent is necessarily arrested. In the 
course of time, the piles increase until that equilibrium state is 
attained in which there oeasea to be any very material aug^ 
mentation or lessening of the masses. In this manner the 
glaeiers of Grindewald have had their origin. Their termi* 
nations are sudden, presenting walls of ice, twenty or thirty 
feet high, out of which gush torrents full-*growa at the birth. 
The meadows are verdant to the very edge of the ice, and w# 
gathered strawberries within a few yards of it* 

The distance from the lower end of the lower glacier (they 
are called the upper and lower, from their relative positions 
in the valley), to the plain of ice above, may be half a mile, 
and the width of the goi^e through which it finds its way 
seems to be less than half that distance. 

There formerly stood a small chapel on a point of roek near 
the margin of the upper valley, and in the gorge itself, where 
the chamois hunters, and those who attempted to pass to the 
iHher side of the great range, could offer up prayers for their 
safety. This chapel disappeared^for a succession of two 
or three severe ix4nter3 could do greater marveb than awallnw 
Hp a small pile of fitope^ and — certain evidenq^ of tb^ 
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manner in which these lower spurs of ice are /ed) the bell 
found its way down to the meadows, and is now exhibited in 
the church of Grindewald. 

It is not an easy matter to walk on the surface of those parts 
of the glaciers which lie on the inclined planes, or between 
the gorges and the fields. The fissures between the broken 
masses are of a depth and width that render it far easier to 
enter than to get out of them. There is a tradition, however, 
of a hunter who fell into one, and who [effected his escape, 
with a broken limb I believe, through the vaults which are 
formed by the passage of the water beneath. The thing seems 
possible, but the odds must be greatly against its safe achieve- 
ment. 

We found at Grindewald another fir house, of the drum- 
head tightness and sound. The fare was reasonably good, and 
the beds clean. Here we had a specimen of mountain music, 
a choir of Grindewald damsels frequenting the inn for the 
entertainment of travellers. They sang in German — mountain 
German too— and in good time, if not with good taste. The 
notes were wild, the throats powerful, the chords not bad, and 
the words detestable, without alluding to their meaning, how- 
ever, for of that we knew nothing. 

We asked for the Ranz des Vaches^ as a matter of course, 
and now learned, for the first time, that there are nearly as 
many songs and airs which go by that name, as there are val- 
leys in Switzerland. Grindewald has its own Ranz de$ 
VacheSf and with that we were favoured. I like it less than 
some of the others since heard. 

We have had a glorious spectacle this evening, in theEiger, 
partly covered with mist. Mist — mist — mist ; — give me mist 
for scenery. Natural objects are as much aided by a little of 
their obscurity and indistinctness as the moral beauties of man 
are magnified by abstaining from a too impertinent investiga- 
tion. I have , met with views in which curiosity was so far 
whetted as to cause me to desire the veil might .be altogether 
removed; but I scarce remember one over which I did uQt 
wish it partially drawn again after the eye had been fully sa- 
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tisfied. A 8th>Dg sunlight is less displeasing in low latitudes 
and warm dimateSf where the luxury of the atmosphere ac- 
cords with its heated glow; but in high latitudes, or in ele- 
vated places, it is too apt to give a bald and meagre appear- 
ance to the rocks and pastures. For such places, there is 
nothing like a partial covering of vapour. 
• ' The guide met us the following morning with an ominous 
shake of the head. The established barometer of Grinde- 
wald, or, the Wetterhorn,"^ had its top concealed in clouds. 
This was a certain token of rain, an event that seemed likely 
enough to occur, as the whole firmament had a most sinister 
and watery look. Notwithstanding the omens, however, we 
were all in the saddle by six, on our way to the next celebrated 
valley of the Oberland, or that of Meyringen. 
. We made a little ditour^ to visit the upper glacier. It is 
smaller and less broken than the lower, but has the same .ge- 
neral features. The ascent commenced soon after quitting 
this spot, and our progress was cheered by some glimpses of 
the sun. 

^ In accompanying us along these mountain paths, you are 
not to suppose we are toiling through vulgar roads, with 
bridges, and ditches, and ruts, and all the other attendants of 
a highway. So far from this, we are often moving on the 
turf; or, if there is a beaten path, as is most commonly the 
case, it must be remembered that it winds prettily through 
pasture land, and meadows, and not unfrequently among 
flowers, which are singularly delicate in these high regions. 
A broom with its handle stuck in the earth, is a sign that a 
field must not be crossed ; and a rail with one end laid on the 
ground, and the other next the path placed in a crotch, is a 
hint not to diverge from the proper route. Even these admo- 
nishing marks occur only in particular places, to protect a 
meadow, shorn like velvet perhaps; at all other times the 
sole motive to keep the track being the certainty it is the 
shortest way. Fences there are none, or next to none ; for a 
few imperfect barriers are occasionally seen in the valleys. 
i * Weather-peak. 
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The ascent of the Great Scheideek is not at all difficult, tHougb 
long and high. In about an hour after quitting the inn ,wa 
reached a spot that commanded a view of the plains of iee 
above the upper glacier, and behind the Eiger, the Mettin<* 
berg, and the Wetterhom, or of those boundless froten fields 
so lately mentioned. It was a glorious glimpse, and it con-* 
trasted strangely with other portions of the picture. By look- 
ing down into the valley, and excluding the sight of the 
mountain, all was placid, verdant, and rural. The imagina* 
tion could scarcely form images which, of themselves, pre* 
sented stronger affinity to our ideas of rustic repose, simpliei- 
city, and peace. To be sure, it was necessary to forget that 
the Corydons and Floras of the Vale were speculating on the 
picturesque, and that the whole district was in the market 
of admiration; but so very beautiful is the scene, that it was 
not difficult to draw the veil before this enemy of the roman- 
tic. By turning the head a little, everything like life, or ve- 
getation, or the rural, was shut out, and the eye rested on a 
waste of snow that transported us at once to the remotest re« 
gions of the globe. The edges of the glacier were exposed. 
Those which we saw could not be less than a hundred feet in 
thickness. In some places they are said to be of three 
hundred, or even of much greater depth. An enormous bird 
was sailing at a vast height over the chill and silent fields of 
ice, and we tried to fancy it a Idmmergeyer. 

The pass of the Great Scheideck is not quite as high aa 
that of the Little Scheideck, though by the time we had reached 
the chdlet we were again nearly seven thousand feet in the 
air. It is broader, and obtains its name by the greater ex-* 
pause of its bosom. We made a close acquaintance with the 
Wetterhorn, while ascending, it being our nearest moun- 
tain. It did not improve in its baromelical symptoms, and 
shortly after quitting the chdlet its prognostics were realized 
by the commencement of rain. Degenerated mist ceases to 
aid the picturesque. We were driven to our cloaks and uni- 
brellas, and all sense of sublimity was lost in downright dis- 
comfort. Our feelings had become so biases that we could 
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tiot' rouse sufficient touzp'^uty to again enjoy a soaking. 
We reached the inn, whence traveliers diverge to the eeto** 
brated glacier of Rosenlaui, wet, fisif^d, and glad to be 
boused. 

Warm fireg*-^it was the 6th of August^refreshments, and 
dry clothes, put everybody in good humour again. But the 
relentless rain would not admit of our going to the glacier* 
Aft«r several bours^ detention, we were compelled to make 
the most of the time in order to reach Meyringen before night«- 
faU« 

When we left the inn (another mountain-house that is 
dosed in winter) the rain had ceased, and the delightful 
mists had come out again, like boys to play, rising along 
die sides of the mountains, and rolling like billows out 
of every glen. It appeared, too, [as if the recent rain had 
eet all the Swiss je^^ (Teau in motion; for little cascades were 
sbopting out of fifty caverns. Some of these falls were beyond 
a question permanent, as their streams were larger than that 
of the Stanbbach; nor were their descents much less. You 
will understand how easy it is to have a cascade in Switzer- 
land, when you remember that vast bodies of snow lie eter- 
nally on the mountains, at an elevation which does not pre- 
dnde melting in summer; and that the water is compelled to 
find its way down roqky precipices, some two or three thou- 
sand feet, in the b<est way it can. A perpendicular fall of a 
hundred fathoms is, consequently, a very common occurrence. 
We saw six or seven of this height to-day, besides' all the little 
temporary spouts that owed their ephemeral existence to the 
last rain. 

We got a view of the Rosenlaui, at a distance ; and, though 
but a glimpse, we felt satisfied the guide was right, when he 
pronounced it to be better worth seeing than either of the 
glaciers of Grindewald. 

On reaching the chdlet^ we had also obtained a sight of 
the rampart of rocks which bounds the other side of the 
valley of Meyringen. It is not unlike the Hudson-river pa- 
lisades, though higher, browner, and alive with cascades. 
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VoluHiefl of tnist were now rising out of the yawning f(a\f 
whioh we could perceive lay between us. and this long line of 
mountains ; but no other sign of a valley was visible until we 
reached its brow, on the side next to Grindewald. W--^ — 
was a little in advance as we trotted towards th^ point, on 
reaching which he tossed his whip and gave a shout. We 
knew this to be a sign that his young spirits were strongly ex- 
cited, and, hurrying on, beheld one of the loveliest landscapes 
in nature. 

Unlike Lauterbrunnen and Grindewald, the valley of Mey- 
ringen has a perfectly even surface, resembling a river-bottom 
in America. It is, in truth, a long flat, bounded by nearly per- 
pendicular rocks, and wearing the cultivated appearance of 
pleasure-grounds. The marked difference in character be- 
tween these three contiguous valleys, forms oneof the charms 
of a visit to the Oberland. The first is a savage glen on a 
grand scale, relieved by an art admirably adapted to its wild- 
ness; the second is pastoral, and of a totally different form ; 
the last rustic, but with an air of association and advancement, 
though seated in the centre of a nature that is always grand 
and stern. There was a village here, and a church, whose 
conical spire resembled a slender extinguisher. The mist was 
stirring, softening all, and keeping curiosity alive. The guides 
looked up to us with honest exultation as they heard our ex-* 
> pressions of delight, while we stood, as it were, suspended over 
this beautiful view ; for the whole lay like a map at our feet, 
and Rudolph Wunster complacently reminded us, he had 
foretold that the best was yfSft to come. But it was not of 
itself; but aided by the mist, we liad seen nothing of mere 
landscape to compare with it, since the glorious day of the 
Val Travers. The lake of Brientz bounded the view in the 
direction of Thun. 

We had been riding on the banks of a torrent since quitting 
the inn; a stream which, I. believe, flows from the Rosenlaui, 
receiving tribute, however, from every foaming waterspout by 
the way. This stream, a clear, brawling, sparkling brook of 
the largest class, or what would be called a river were it not 
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for its brief course, tumbles suddenly off the last jnteh of the 
mountaio (that on which we stood) into the valley. This fall 
is deservedly one of the most celebrated of Switzerland. It 
is called the Reichenbacb, or the Rich Fall, a name it well 
deserves, the volume of its water, and its varied aspects, ren- 
dering it one of the richest cascades, to use the German term, 
I remember to have seen. We made our way to its margin, 
the ladies being compelled to use chaises dporteur, onaccount 
of the wet grass, however, more than on account of the diffi- 
culties of the approach. 

Quitting the fall, we mounted, and descended slowly to the 

level of the plain. Here W and myself committed our 

companions to the care of the guides, and trotted briskly on 
towards the village, to prepare fires and order supper. We 
crossed a spot where a torrent had ravaged the valley, in 
despite of walls to limit its course, and entered the village. 

In half an hour, everybody was comfortably seated around 
a good fire, looking back with calm satisfaction at the sights 
wd glories (not our own, but those of nature) and fatigues of 
the day. The men and horses were discharged, and we retired. 

Our next movement, at six in the morning, was on wheels, 
which took us down the valley to Brientz, a village on the 
shores of the lake. The Aar, which rises among the glacim, 
flows past Meyringen, through tile lakes of Brientz and Thun, 
washing the walls of Berne. Although distant more than forty 
miles from la Lorraine, the sight of this stream rendered some 
of the party impatient to return to those we had left behind ; 
and we took oars, without delay, for Interlachen, breakfasting 
in the boat. 

We cast longing eyes at the Giesbach, a cascade of singukr 
beauty which falls into the lake, but could not spare the time 
necessary to visit it. The passage down the blue and glancing 
Aar to Interlachen was pretty, and helped to hurry us along. 
Here we took a carriage, and drove to Neuhaus without stop- 
ping. While in front of the gorge that leads to Lauterbrunnen, 
we cast curious looks up at the Jung Frau, a magnificent ob- 
ject from the valley. We jsaw the spot on the Wengern Alpi 
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or Little Scheidech, near the chdlet; but it appeared low and 
humble amid the icy piles that overshadowed it. 

The romanttc situation of the village, and a desire for a 
little tea, a beverage that does not comport with boating, in- 
dueed us to stop at Unterseen. Nothing can be more ro- 
mantic than this town, both by situation and in its construc- 
tion. Here we had more singing girls, who gave us better 
chords than the choir of Grindewald, and another Ranz des 
Vaches. 

The wind was fair, and, in despite of awkward handling 
and an awkward sail, we made a short run across the lake 
of Thun; whose ch&teau, churches, and towers appeared sin- 
gularly picturesque as we again ent^ed the Aar. Our own 
carriage was in waiting, and at six in the evening we alighted 
at the door of la Lorraine. 

This little tour, of rather more than a hundred mileSf has 
been through the very heart of Swiss scenery. The traveller 
who has not seen it has missed some of the most striking 
objects of this magnificent country, though he has not yet 
beheld a moiety of that which is wonderful and worthy to be 
visited. 

The Obetland, though belonging to Berne, has political 
franchises which place it in a better situation than the other 
dependencies of the great canton. It contains about 17,000 
inhabitants, who in general have a healthy and athletic appear- 
ance. The women, in particular, are fair and comely, and 
apjpear robust, without coarseness. Their voices, like those 
of id\ who dwell in cold countries, are soft and musical; and 
it is said the men make good and faithful follows, and that 
they never entirely lose the frankness of mountaineers. As 
a race, they AiSev essentially from all around them, and their 
origin is ascribed, oddly enough for their situation, to a colony 
of Swedes ! Most of the male attendants of the taverns, bow- 
ever, were not the product of die re^on, but mere specu- 
In^wsy tempted by money to pass the sumsiet* in the 
mountains. These little peimniary circumstaaees are sad 
drawbacks on the picturesque ; for in such a oountry one 
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tovHd wish to meet with nothing that is not indigenouSf wine 
excepted. 



LETTER VIII. 

View.of the AIp0."^Pea)L of the Wengern*— Burial-places of Berjie.— Swiss* 
American Valley.-^jtoitres.— -Drimkenness. — Pasquinades on America.-^ 
Anecdote.— Gennaos In America.— Baths of Berne.— Beenery of America* 

BJy pm- , 

I Q/am b»ck at the Alpi, the day sucpeeding our retunii 
with renewed iaterest. Placei that I now knew tp be naked 
rock seemed white with ^now, and* as they eovered vast 
surfaces^ a better idea of distances and noiagnitude was ob« 
iained, by observing bow completely they were swallpwed fip 
in the glittering masses. The peak of the Wengern — no^ 
the spot at which we crossed, but a summit a fpw hundred 
feet higher — thrust its brown head up from the confused 
multitude of mountains that were grouped around the foot' 
#tool of the Jung Frau, and enabled me still better to appre- 
ciate the enormous size of the virgin pile. There are peaks 
which are higher than the Jung Frau; but no mountain near 
it has the same breadth and sublimity. Indeed, the variety 
of forms help to make up that sum of glory which is sprea4 
before the spectator who sees the range from a distance. 

We have been occupied in examining Berne and its en- 
virons for the last few days. Among other things, the placep 
of interments have attracted our attention. Thfi priqcipal 
enclosure is subdivided into spaces for graves, which are 
marked off by little black postSi^t the bead and fi^t. Those 
which have been used have a larger post in th^ centre, wjit(i 
a brass plate let into a circular tablet near the top, on ^hich 
is the inscription. Occasionally the latter is written on papei;, 
enclosed in glass; and sometimes it appears in white pa^nt iO^i 
the wood. But the brass plates predominate. In one or 

5" 
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two instances we saw printed verses within the glass. A 
very few monuments were of s^one. Most of these, how- 
ever, bad the inscriptions engraved on the brass plates, which 
were let into the stone. Many of the tablets were protected 
by a little roof d la Suisse; a precaution, absurd and minute 
as it appeared, that was very necessary for the paper memo- 
rials, some of which were already, illegible. The centre 
poles are about five feet high, and are painted white and 
black, after the manner of a barber's pole ! We saw a few 
faded wreaths, and here and there a grave was ornamented 
with living roses. Some were complete beds of what is vul- 
garly called everlasting," or what the French more prettily 
term " immortelle^ The eflfect of the whole was odd, and 
when the evening sun fell athwart the plates, the glittering of 
the brass caused the array to look like so many armed 
spectres keeping ward over the silent company beneath. This 
churchyard arrangement exists within two leagues of the 
monument of Madame Langhans! 

Curiosity, in an idle moment, drew us into the high 
quarries, where all the building stone is procured for the town. _ 
The view was westward, embracing the opening of the Val 
Travers, the course of the Aar, and much of the fine country 
in the great valley of that river. During the drive back, I 
counted the proportion of light-haired people again, including 
all whom we met or passed. The whole number was one 
hundred and ten. Of these ninety-seven bad hair of the dif- 
ferent shades that make auburn, from the very light brown 
to the very fair. None had red hair, and scarcely any black. 
In France I still think the proportion would have been the 
other way. 

In another of our excursions, we rode through a valley that 
might have passed for one in Otsego, were it not for the 
cottages, and something like a chAteau, on the spur of a 
mountain. The elevation was not materially greater than 
that of our own valleys, which reach, as you know, to twelve 
or thirteen hundred feet. Our base is well enough ; but we 
are sadly deficient in superstructure. There was, notwith- 
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standing, the same general character, even to the stumps. I 
counted twenty-three labourers in a single hay-field, on^ that 
occasion, of whom sixteen were women. This did not savour 
of Otsego. Notwithstanding their exposure, these women 
are far better looking than those who do field labour in the 
lower countries. 

We have also seen the Alps by moonlight, for the first 
time. Their hue changed from the spectral look of twilight, 
already described, to a faint rose colour. These transitions 
add greatly to the pleasure of a residence in their neighbour^ 
hood. 

What shall I say of those unseemly appendages, the 
goitres ? They are seen by thousands ; nay, few people here 
are absolutely free from swellings in the glands of the throat, 
and it is quite usual to see them of hideous size. Of course, 
you know they are attributed to the water and the climate. 
The water of la Lorraine deposits a fine granular substance 
that looks like loaf-sugar partially dissolved, or like the finest 
particles of salt. As yet we are all hangible, which is really 
more than can be said of all the Swiss, unless they are to be 
suspended by the heels. They tell a pleasant story of a stranger 
entering a church in the Valais, the very focus of goUreismj 
during service. ^ The congregation betrayed improper cu- 
riosity ; and the pastor, after a sharp reproach for their want 
of civilization, reminded them it was not the fault of the poor 
man ^^if he had no goitre /" They treat the disease lightly 
here, and say it is not difiicult to arrest in the commencement. 
Were it not for the idea, I am far from certain that tant soit 
peu de goitre would not embellish some female throats in our 
own country. 

I must again tell you that drunkenness is by no means an 
exclusively American vice, as some pretend. Believe me, 
dear , men, women, and children drink too much in va- 
rious other countries. Here I have seen a good deal of it, 
even among the females. I met one of the latter staggering, 
drunk in the road, as lately as yesterday. On the whole, I 
repeat for the eleventh time, that I have come to the conclu-' 
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sion that there is less of this degrading practice at home, 
among the native populaiion, than in any other country I have 
yet visited ; certainly much less than there is in either England 
ct France, 

We have just had a visit from two old acqnaintaiices— 
Manhattanese. They tell me a good many of our people are 
wandering among th^ mountains, though they are the first we 
have seen. There is a list of arrivals published daily in Berne ; 

and in one of them I found th^ name of Captain C , of 

the Nilvy; and that of Mr. O , an old and intimate friend, 

whom it was vexatious to miss in a strange land. Mr. and 

Mrs. 6 , of New York, are also somewhere in the 

cantons. Out numbers increase, aiid with them oui* abuse; 
for it is ttot an uncommoti thing to see, written in English in 
the travellers' books kept by law at all the inns, pslsquinades 
on America, opposite the American names. What a state of 
feeling it betrays, when a traveller cannot write his name in 
complianbe i^ith a law of the country in which he happens to 
be, without calling down upon himself anathemas of this 
kind! I have a register of twenty-three of these gratuitous 
itguries. What renders them less excusable, is the fact that 
they who Arb guilty of the impropriety would probably think 
twite haiote they t^erfoi^med the act in the presetice of the 
party wronged. These intended iiisults are, consequently, 
so many registers of their own meanness. Let the trtith be 
said ; I have tiever seen one, unless in the case of Anleri- 
can^or one that was not written in English! Straws show 
which way the wind blows. 

This disposition, in our kinsmen, to deride and abuse Ame- 
rica, is observed and freely commented on by the people of 
the Continent, who are far from holding us themselves in the 

highest respect. Meinhert* W , the ^respectable tenant of 

the farm attached to the house we occupy, laughingly related 
a little occurrence the other day, which is of a piece with all 
the rest, though certainly better bred. "It would seem,** he 
said,**5tte messieurs les Anglais rCaimentpas trop les Ame- 
ricains'^ I idemanded his reasons for thinking so ? He then 
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told tne an English gentleman had come to the farm, a day or 
two before, and inquired if he had found la Lorraine? On 
being answered in the affirmative, he announced himself as a 
friend of the family which had occupied the bouse the preced- 
ing summer, and expressed a strong desire to see it. He was 
told it was inhabited, but no doubt it would be shown to him 
with pleasure. ^< Oh , no doubt,^' answered the other ; ^ I pre^ 
sume they are English, and I shall have no difficulty in mak- 
ing myself understood.*' None in the world ; for, although 
not English, the whole family speak the English language : they 
are Americans." Americans !" — ^and after a moment's he- 
sitation the Englishman beat a retreat. ^ These Engliahmen 
dislike each other so much as to look the <rther way when they 
meet," said my observant and honest bourgeois : this 
gentleman, however, wm willing to encounter a countryman 
to see the house; but he could not encounter an American.^' 

We were laughing at this little affiiir, when a neighbour o( 
Meinherr W——- joined us. Continuing the subject, he ob- 
served that he had understood there was a strong antipathy to 
the Germans in America ; an antipathy which grew out of the 
employment of the Hessian and Bmnswidc troopis during the 
war of the revolution. The idea was entirely new to me, and 
I would not admit the fact. Our neighbour assured us be had 
heard many Germans affirm it was so. I t<rid him that con-v 
science was father to the thought;" that there were few 
in America ^o did not know how to distinguish between the 
governments of Europe and their victims; andthat we were so 
accustomed to see foreigners, there was not sufficient jealousy 
of them for our own good. It was easy to perceive that my 
statement did not produce conviction. 

In i^dleoting on this mister, I find some eauses for Ate 
e&istenee of the notion. The expressions Yon Hessian!" and 
The Hessian r as tonus of reproadb, have come down to us 
from those who probaUy did detest the Hessians heartily; and* 
although rarely heard now, they were quite familiar in my 
boyhood. Then the American of the common class has 4 
most patriotic contempt for all foreigners, believing himself 
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(and generally he has right on his side, so far as his own caste- 
\^ concerned) much superior in intellect and moral qualities 
to the European emigrant. . When such a state of feeling ex- 
ists, it is not likely the party most interested will long remain 
in ignorapce of it. By some such means has the German 
arrived at the conclusion that he is disliked in America, and 
ignorant of any other reason, he has jumped back to the war 
of the revolution in search of one. He is not altogether 
wrong, perhaps, though far from being strictly right. 

I have tried the baths which are on the banks of the river 
above the town. They are entirely constructed of wood, and> 
though not rich, are clean and . sufficiently convenient. I 
paid twenty cents for a warm bath, covered with lines, with 
soap, hot towels in profusion, and a hot linen dressing-gown, 
— in short, quite d la Jrangaise, This is the cheapest 
bathing I have yet seen. By the way, is there such a thing 
as a good bath to be had, out of private houses, in all Ame- 
rica? It has never been my good fortune to meet with one. 

While looking at the bears of Berne, to-day, I met Mr. 

, and Lady: . They were sight-hunting, like all 

their countrymen and countrywomen in summer, he being on 
hissecond,andsheonherfirst visitto Switzerland. He has been 
in America ; and wechatted a little about our want of mountains, 
a failing that the truest Yankee must admit. " I wonder,'' said our 

namesake and kinsman. Captain , of the Navy, to me one 

day, if there is any such thing as grand scenery in the United 
States?'^ The idea had occurred to him suddenly, after his 
mind's eye had run over the coast of the Mediterranean, the 
Indies, and Brazil; and he seemed forcibly struck with our 
deficiency in this particular. He was right : we have beauti-^ 
ful scenery in abundance, but scarcely any that is grand. The 
Hudson itself, unrivalled as it is by any European river, pos-^ 
Besses in an eminent degree all the charac^'^ristics of beauty, 
with scarcely one that belongs to the magnificent. 

We have determined on another excursion, and my next 
letter shall furnjsh you with the details. 
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LETTER IX, 

Route to Solcurc— Town and Canton of Soleure.— Wayside Crosses.— Fe- 
male Costume.— Rites of the Romish Church.— 01ten.—Aarberg.—Aaraii 
—Baths of Schinznacb.-^Mountain of the Wiilpelsberg.— Town and Castle 
of Habsbourg. — Brack. — Kwnigsfeld. — Baden, —The Rhine. — Kai- 
serstubl. 

My dear , ^ 

We left la Lorraine on Monday, the 25th of August, at 
eight o^cIock in the morning, in our own carriage. The 
route chosen was that to Soleure, which led us diagonally 
across the great plain of the Aar to the foot of the Jura. The 
country and the roads grew less exclusive as we receded 
from the focus of Swiss aristocracy, and, by consequence, 
rather more common-place. 

< Near a hamlet called Fraubrunnen, we passed a granite 
monument erected to commemorale the defeat of a body of 
English free-lancers, in 1 376. Society is materially changed 
since the English went to Switzerland as mercenaries ! 
' At the distance of about a mile from Soleure, a lad of fifteen 
made an attempt to stop the carriage, by drawing a rope 
across the road. After a short parley with the coachman, 
we were permitted to pass. . We had been mistaken for the 
first of a wedding party (there being three or four^vehicles 
in sight in the rear), and we were told that it was a custom 
for the boys to extort tribute from the nouveaux marUs/m 
this manner. A liltle farther in advance we passed the main 
body of the young pirates, who, by way of atonement, gave 
us a salvo of artillery, from a gun of the size of a horsen^an's 
pistol. 

We entered Soleure by a bridge across the Aar, and 
through gates and walls of hewn stone. The town has about 
4000 inhabitants; and, as it is eminently of the Romish per- 
suasion, it has a goodly number of churches and convents. 
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One of the former has some pretensions. It is said to be 
among the best specimens of Swiss architecture ; but Swiss 
architecture, hke American, is never particularly imposing, 
and rarely even beautiful, except in its cottages. The towers, 
turrets, and walb, however, give the place a picturesque air, 
that is not out of keeping with the interior, which is rather 
massive and sombre. They boast of the prison, as keeping 
the condemned without recourse to chains or drags, while 
they admit it is not well aired. We have long done all this 
in America, and aired the prisons in the bargain. I have 
somewhere heard that there is a dispute on the score of an- 
tiquity, between Soleure and Treves, each claiming to be the 
oldest town in Europe. There are some towers herb wfaicb 
are said to be, and which probably are, Roman ; for tha 
Romans occupied the whole of this valley, from the lake of 
Geneva to the Rhine, as their principal highway into Ger- 
many, and vestiges of their dominion are by no means un« 
common. But Rome itself will not establish the claim of 
remote antiquity, Treves bearing the pretending inscription 
«f, Before Rome existed Treves was.'' Whichever may be 
the oldest, Treves was, and is likely to continue to be, by far 
the most important place. Soleure, however, is not to be 
despised, as it was once the capital of the kings of Burgundy, 
of the second race. 

Apart from the Roman towers, I saw no great evideneea 
of remote antiquity in Soleure. It had many vestiges of Ae 
middle ages, and there was still an air of monastic seclusioa 
in the streets, which was not unsutted to that gloomy period. 
The lower windows are secured by iron grates ; but this is a 
' custom wfaith prevails, more or less, in all the ooiiatries of 
Curdp^, south cf the Rhine. 

We left Soleure after our goiter. The road now raa 
parallel to the Jura, and at no great distance from their feat 
It was quite levd, for we did not quit the {daift; but we had 
fine views of the elevated land on our left. There were 
several well^placed little ehAteaux on tibe spurs of tbe 
mountains, and, here and there, was a mis. You wtU un« 
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derstand that vfe e&iered the canton of Soleure & short time 
before reaching its capital. This canton h rigidly Catholic, 
and our Protestant eyes began to imagine there was a change 
for the worse in neatness and comfort. Soleure being almost 
as aristocratio as Berne, as good luck would have it, the fad 
could not be attributed to demooracy. Formerly it was the 
ne plui uttta of Swiss esclusiveness, but the institutions have 
been a good deal modified since the French revolution. 

A falling tower or two, with a few flanking walls in the 
same condition, a little on our left, and as usual at the foot of 
the mountains, were pointed out to us as the ruins of a hunting 
seat of King Pepin ! Grosses occurred very frequently. We 
Were commenting on this fact^for they had been lost since 
we quitted France, where they are fast coming in fashion 
again under the pious Charles— when they suddenly disap^ 
peared. Presently we met our old acquaintance, the bear ist 
fierne, stuck upon a post. On inquiry, we found that we were 
crossing a narrow projection of the great canton, which, like 
Prussia, isi a little apt to thrust its territory in among its neigh^ 
bours. We soon re-entered Soleure, and niet the crosses 
again, at every turn. 

The country people ntid the houses had scarcely what oould 
be called a Swiss charaeter. They resembled those of 
Franche-Comt^ more than those of the other parts of S^itter- 
to&d we had seen. The agriculture, apparently, was not bad( 
and we now began to see a system of irrigation which is far 
more perfect than any I have ever yet met with. It is both 
nmple and scientific, and must be eminently beneficial. 

The women we passed this afternoon wore a new costume^ 
in which red petticoats, black bodies, and white caps pre- 
vailed. But there are as many costumes in even this little 
canton as there are in Berne. None of them are pretty, ex- 
cept on paper; and yet even the ugliest of them all, worn by 
the ugliest woman, helps to make up the sum of national 
peculiarities; and helps the picturesque, also, unless you 
happen to be very true^sighted, or too near. 

We looked into two little chapels, which are or were at-* 
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tached to convents, by the way-side, and which are left open 
for the benefit of the piously disposed. We lived adjoining a 
convent at Paris; but notwithstanding the tendencies of the 
court, and the disposition of Charles X, French religion does 
not appear to be of the true water, whether inclining to su- 
perstition or not. It is worn too much like the clothes, or as 
a matter of fashion and expediency. 'Even fanaticism itself 
commands our respect, when it is hearty. At Paris, I never 
could perceive any portion of the picturesque which belongs 
to the Romish rites, nor defer for a moment to their supersti- 
tions, which always had more or less of the taint of a popular 
philosophy. The only thing of the sort that awakened the 
feelings of reverence and respect, were the calm reproofs of 
, some six or eight grave female faces, among an acquaintance 
of some six or seven hundred; and the earnest, meek, un- 
wearied self-devotion of the admirable Sceurs de Charite. 
Here, however, we began to find some of the poetry of this 
peculiar sect, and those outward signs of devotion, which if 
they are not make-weights in achieving the great end of 
existence, serve singularly to adorn a landscape. Hitherto, 
as memory has carried me back some five-and-twenty years 
to Spain, I have been disappointed in this particular; but I 
BOW began to entertain strong hopes for Italy. 

We had a delightful afternoon. The evening was serene ; 
and the glades among the Jura were soft and inviting. 
Through one wide opening, we were told,^ led the road to 
BAle. Although we travelled with the map before us, uncertain 
whither to go, we turned away from a town which lay too 
much in the great world for our present humour, and just as 
night set in, we entered the dilapidated gates of a small, 
crowded, and French-looking place called Oiten. This town 
is also said to have the remains of walls built by the Romans. 
Our day's work was about thirty miles, the whole route being 
through a perfectly level country. 

At six in the morning, we were again on the highway; The 
Aar was once more crossed by a covered wooden bridge, 
quite d rAmericaine^ though I suspect our own are, in truth, 
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merely d la Suisse^ and inclined more to the eastward* 
Through an opening in the hills, we got a glimpse of Aarberg, 
a town of Berne, which was once a Roman station, and is 
now one of the very few fortified places that are still left in 
Switzerland. The effect of this perspective glimpse of towers 
and ramparts was pretty; but less pretty than that we ob* 
tained, almost at the same moment, of a little white ch&teau, 
on a spur of the Jura, around and above which my beloved 
mists were beginning to creep, under the influence of the sun* 

The houses are chiefly of stone, rough cast, and stUl 
French rather than Swiss ; nor are they particularly neat 
Crosses and little chapels by the wayside constantly occur. 
-We entered one of the latter, which was about sixteen feet 
long by ten in width, and which contained a goodly company 
of thirteen images of saints and virgins, besides sundry pictures. 
Votive offerings, in the shape of arms, hands, noses, and other 
portions of the human frame, abounded ; and, as the whole 
were manufactured with more zeal than skill, the chapel 
looked like a coarse and well-filled toy-shop, in which the 
dolls were full-grown. I cannot say that ail this aided the 
picturesque, the want of taste more than counterbalancing 
the magnitude and simplicity of the faith. 

At the distance of about a mile from Aarau, we passed a 
post with the arms of Argovie, a sign that we had entered 
the next canton. In all other respects, the transition was as 
quiet as it would have been from one of our own states to 
another. It is true, we had passports in our pockets ; but, the 
authorities of Berne excepted, no one in Switzerland had 
asked to see them. 

The town of Aarau looked well in the distance, and the 
suburbs were rather better built than common. Water, in a 
swift current, runs through the centre of the streets, as at 
Berne. One provident burgher had turned it to account, by 
erecting a wheel of six or eight feet in diameter. The power 
thus obtained was applied to various domestic purposes* Jqst 
at the moment we passed, it was turning a coffee-roaster I 

We breakfasted at Aarau and proceeded, the town offering 
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notbing peculiar to attract 113. There were several ch&teaux, 
aome in ruina, and others still inhabited, in plain view as we 
pursued our course. All were prettily placed, and they added 
greatly to the interest of the day. They were rudely eon-^ 
structed, but were strong in material, and stronger still by 
position. That of Wildeek was the most conspicuous. 

We drove into the court of a large modem building, that 
stood near the highway, shortly after passing the latter cha- 
teau, and alighted. We were now at the baths of Schinznaefa, 
perhaps the ^ost fashionable place of resort of the kind in 
Switzerland. They stand near the Aar, at the foot of a low 
mountain called the Wulpelsberg. As our object was this 
mountain, after ordering a goUterj to keep both the landlord 
and ourselves in good humour, we hastened to ascend it. 

A pretty, dark wood of larches and birches covers the hill- 
side. The ascent is by an easy, winding path, which runs, 
nearly the whole distance, beneath the shade of the trees. A 
earriage might be driven to the summit, which lies about three 
hundred feet above the river, oh the northern side; but it is 
a precipitous terrace on the three others. The shape of the 
little platform on top is that of an irregular quadrangle, ef 
about one hundred feet by two hundred; the greatest extent 
bring from north to south. At the southern extremity, rises 
a plain, massive, stone tower, and attached to it is a plainer 
wing; in which, in fact, the tower is partially buried. The 
whole is dilapidated, but less so than one might expect. This 
ruin is abdnt eighty or ninety feet in one direction, and from 
seventy to eighty in the other. The workmanship is not at 
all superior to what is seen in our own country breweries, and 
other similar rustic edifices, but more massive. The interior 
was quite rude, though one apartment, probably the ancient 
Ritter Saal, or Knight's Hall, still retained its carved eeiling, 
the wood of which was black as ink with smoke and time. 
Two petards are mounted at the windows of an upper cham- 
ber, probably relics of a past age. The family which tenanted 
the room or two that are still habitable could tell us nothing 
of their history, nor could the guide. ' 
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Such k the castle of Habsbourg, in the ninetettith eeatorf , 
the cradle of the Honse of Austria, and the architectural pre- 
decessor of Schoenbrunneiil The village lies on the dedivifjs 
a little to the north-east, near enough for the serfs to be smn^ 
moned by a oonch or a oow-belK I counted eighteen tfiatched 
roofs in the hamlet. There is no church. • 

The ruins of divm holds belonging to this family are seeft 
in Switzerland, castles that it built acquired with its grow^ 
ing power; but this is understood to be the Habsbourg, whence 
the name and race are derived. The castle was built, aeeonl^ 
ing to Ebel, tn 1020 ; but the family did not become princely 
nuts the succeeding century; if, indeed, until a atitl fatter pe^ 
riod. Compared with others of their own thne and country, 
the possessors of this hold, in the eleventh century, were 
doubtless important and civilised p^tK)nages; compared with 
those who now live, they would fall far behind ordinary conn- 
try gentiemen ; the relative position with their contemporaries 
excepted. This relative position, however, mak» the scale df 
worldly grandeur. 

You know, of course, that the male line of the family of 
Habsfoourg ceased with Charles VI; and that by the marriagie 
of his daughter, Maria Theresa, with Francis of Lorraine, the 
present emperor is, in truth, directly derived from another 
stock. Still there is probably not a Catholic prince in Europe 
who is not descended from the ancient owners o( and the 
dwellers in, this littte ruin; and not many, if any Protestant; 
for, ns Dogberry says, " 'fore <3od, they are both of a 
talc." 

What a chain of events is connected by the historical links 
between (be castle of Habsbourg and the present condition of 
the Austrian empire! — between the times when the local 
baron rode forth to a foray, in nnscoured armour, and with 
the other shabby appliances of mstic chivalry about him, and 
those in which \m descendants occupy all the thrones of Eu- 
rope 1 The well-meaning, but impolitic, Joseph IL is said to 
^ve remarked, after steadily lodging at this ruin, ^ Truly, 
we have not always been great lords." If soverrigns wouM 
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as steftdily look forward with the 4sati[ie reflectiofl| the world 
wpiild be gi^eatly the gaiders. The present princes of Austria 
are, in general, simple, kindhearted, and upright men, and 
have probably as little reason to deprecate either view as any 
of their rank ; but they labour, among us freemen, under an 
opprobrium which , more properly belongs to the false policy 
4hat has endeavoured to raise up, in the centre of Europe; an 
empire of discordant materials to counteract the power of 
Russia and France. Happier would it be for all concerned, 
did the perversity and prejtidices of men admit of a reorganiza- 
tion of territory, and to none more fortunate than to those who 
are now required equally to rule over the Slave and the Ita- 
lian, the Roman and the Hun. 

The view from the little natural platform, on which the ruin 
of Habsbourg stands, 19 extensive. To the north it reaches 
far beyond the Rhine, into what is called the RIack Forest, 
which, like the New Forest of England, is no longer a forest 
at alL . There are some remains of the former, however ; 
though the name applies to that which was, rathex than to that 
which is. ' Nearer to the eye is the site of a Roman station 
that wa& of more importance than any in Switzerland, where 
the Aar, and the Limmat, and the Reuss meet, before pouring 
their united tribute into the Rhine ; and three other ruined 
castles were in view. 

Shortly after quitting Schinznacb, we passed a small com- 
pactly-built town on the Aar, called Bruck, where Zimmerman 
was born. A little farther was the Roman station named, of 
which few or no remains are visible. There are, however, 
the ruins of an abbey of some note, and sundry legends of the 
middle ages. The place is now called Koenigsfeld, or Kings- 
field, a name derived from the circumstance that one of the 
emperors was murdered here. We crossed the Reuss, and, 
inclining eastward, left the plain of the Aar, and entered the 
valley of the Limmat, which, just at this point, is dwindled 
into a narrow defile. After penetrating a short distance, we 
reached Baden; not the Baden of which you have heard, but 
a little town of the same name. The word means baths. 
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Thus the Gfand-duke of Baden is the Grand-duke of Badis, 
and his town, Baden-Baden, as it is called to distinguish it 
from this Baden, is the ''Baths of Baths.'' 

Baden was also a Roman station, and has some Roman 
remains. It is still walled ; and the ruins of a castle, which 
are nearly as large as the place itself, cover a rocky eminence 
that overlooks it in a way to excite admiration. It has its local 
legends as well as all of them, and we mounted the height to 
examine it, thinking ourselves well rewarded for the trouble. 
It had been a citadel, however, rather than a baronial hold. 
The Congress which made the peace of 1714, or that which 
succeeded the long war of the Spanish succession, was held 
at Baden. It met in the town hall, a room of some size ; and 
we were shown the window at which Prince Eugene pro- 
daimed the result of its labours. The steeple of the' church 
was a queer-looking object, covered with tiles of five different 
ootours^ This peculiarity reminded us of our rainbow ca- 
pital, where the red of the bricks, the green of the' blinds, the 
black of the iron,, and the white of the . marble, assembled 
widiin twenty-five feet by forty, leave nothing more to be 
desired.^ 

The baths of this town were used by the Ronmns, and are 
itill frequented by the people of the country. The place itself 
contains less than two hundred buildings, squeezed into a nar- 
row defile, that is still more straitened by the Limmat, which 
glances under the windows of the houses. 

We now took a northern direction again, crossing the low 
mountains which lie between the Limmat and the Rhine. The 
country no longer seemed Swiss, even the peasantry having a 
more German and less distinctive air. Hats with a single 

* The rem of the nine houses which form the terrace of Lafkyette Place, 
New York, and which have marble fVonts, are actually painted seven dif- 
ferent colours 1 The writer has enumerated forty-seven diflbrent hues on 
the buildings of this town ; hues that are not incorporated With the material, 
and which are not the ilruits of time^ but which are chiefly artificial, the 
oflbpring of invention, and proofs of an advanced stage of society. Phidias 
was a mere pretender, or he would have discovered the use of mosaics, in 
embellishing his statues. 

6 
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jcoek, hteedm open at the knees and shining like dark lea- 
ther, and buttons as large as dollars, began to aA4 tlieir ap^ 
pearance. 

Evening was drawing near, as, descending the lilOs, we 
eau^t a glimpse of a short reach in the Rhine. The first 
sensation was that of disappointment, for the stream did not 
seem to be larger than the Limmat. We soon came to the 
ia^ inclined plane that descends to the margin of the water, 
where we entered, by a massive gate, a gloomy village, of k 
single precifHtous street, and made onr way down the dusky 
avenne, to a covered bridge. The hotel was on the other side 
of the river, but we were refused admittance. Recrossinff^ 
and toiling up the ascent, we were again denied. Nothing 
remained but to try the inn at the bridge once mcore, Or to 
proceed. This time were more successful, though eom^ 
pelled to submit to be ill lodged. 

Secure of a covering for our heads, I found leisure to ex* 
amine the localities. The inn stood literally in the stream, or 
so near it, that the water flowed directly beneath our win<fows» 
and we heard its murmurs wUIe sealed sit table. The river 
here is not wide ; I should say about six hundred feet ; but it 
flows with a volume and a majesty of current that render k im- 
posing. The water is blue, but not turbid, being nearer to the 
the tint of the ocean than to that of the torrents near the 
glaciers. 

A huge tower, a hundred feet high, stands dose by the inn. 
This spot was once occupied by a castle, and I presume there 
has been a bridge or a ferry here from time immemorid. The 
command of such a pass made a man a baron in the middle 
ages, for by the aid of tolls and robberies he was pretty cer4 
tain to become rich. 

I ought to say that we were now in Oermmiy, and in the 
territories of the Grand-duke of Baden, this portion of the 
empire being formerly known as Suabia. The town on the 
Swiss side of the river is called Kaiserstuhl, or Emperor'u 
seat; the good Franz being called a Kaiser, a corruptioif of 
Caesar, in the vernacular of his lieges. Stuhl speaks for itself; 
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being pronounced like our own stool. They who speak Eng* 
lisby by a little attention to sonods, can soon acquire a very 
respectable travelling German. 
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—Reicfcenau.— Constance. — Great Council Hall.— Muss's Cell.— Thur- 
igoYie.— RoBchach.— <Janton of St. Gall.— Rheineck.— Visit Austria. — 
Swiss Architecture.— The Rhine.— Reach Alstetten.— A Dilemma.— 
Youthful B€ggars.--Naked Region.-— Gais.—Teuiep.— Town of St. Gall. 
— ^Polity of Appenzell.— Hertsau. — Lichtensteig. — Female Pilgrims.-* 
ShMm 8eeiier7.«-^teaoh RappefschrwTl. 

Dear , 

Tbsre is one little eaoiton of theSmss Gonlederatian thai 
lies.aliogetfaBr oatbe north of the Rkwe. Thidier we next 
fnooeeded, qitil&]^ our bote! of the bridge withtheappearanoe 
/of the sun. road look us. through a level and uniirterest* 
lagcoiuitry, in which the sigrn of Swiss neatness, in a great 
meaoare, disappeared. We passed through a point of the 
«BBtoa of Zurich, wfaioh also crosses the river, and eame to a 
sp&L where three posts marked theeontignity<^ Baden, Zurich, 
0aii Sohaffhausen, the l«5t being the canton just mentioned. 
W<e fu»t mattered k ^ this f^t. 

QnittiDg the carriage, we went dbrougb a wood, and by « 
wiadii^ path, down a decUvily, until we reached a point that 
oommanded a view of the livet* and ^of the miu^b^ked-of 
calaract On its left basiL, Ugh , and everhang^g Ae ^treatn, 
Bl0od« ri^atic chMeaa. On its r^ht were miQs and Gorges. 
A few Wl-plaoad Boaha, beldflig m tree or two, broke the 
corrent near^he Ottddie, the whole iBoiune rusbtng down a 
steep rapid, rather dian tumbling, for adistajm of om or two 
imndred yw?dS| widun whioh qpaoe the eaiire descent is about 
wventy feet. It «i a broken, irMpdar , aad ibaming fail, Ibat 

i 
i 

I • 
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has more need of rocks and height, than of water to make it 
grand. When the Mohawk is full, I think the Cohoos the 
more imposing of the two, though, at other times, the ad- 
vantage is altogether with the falls of the Rhine. It is a defect 
with most great cataracts, that the accessaries are seldom on a 
scale commensurate with the principal feature. In the case of a 
deep and swift river, of a mile in width, tumbling perpendi- 
cularly one hundred and My feet, like the Niagara, the minor 
faults may be overlooked, in the single stupendous phenome- 
non ; but in smaller falls, the defect is sooner observed. For 
this reason, I think, we experience more pleasure in visiting 
mountain cascades, than in viewing a cataract like this of the 
Rhine. 

• A single tower stands on a sandy point below the fall, and 
is so situated, owing to a bend in the river, as to be nearly in 
its front. Here a room is fitted up as a camera-obscura, and 
a beautiful picture is produced, which has the unusual merit of 
motion. The sound also being on the ear, the illusion is per- 
fect After all, the real cataract is better than its image. I 
think we^'left the falls of the Rhine a litde disappointed, al- 
though I was the only one of the party who had seen Niagara, 

and A ^ the only one besides myself who had ever seen 

the Cohoos. But we had just been among mountain torrents 
and glaciers, and the edge had been taken off our sensations. 
I remember to have been more struck by the Cohoos, the first 
time it was seen, than by Niagara itself. I attribute this un- 
usual effect to the circumstance that the first was visited when 
a boy at college, and the second, after having passed years at 
sea, and having become accustomed to the sight of water in 
its turbulence. Niagara, however, like everything truly su- 
blime grows upon the senses, and, in the end, certainly stands 
without a rival. Its grandeur looks down all the accessaries. 
Lights and shadows embellish ordinary landscapes, butof what 
consequence is it to the awful sublimity of an eclipse, that there 
is a doud or two, more or less, within the visible horizon P 

We walked to the town of Schafffaausen, where we got a 
lat^ breakfast. Schaffhausen (or Boathouses) stands at what 
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we call a "porlage." It was once strongly fortified, for oh- 
yiom purposes, but a community, instead of a baron, has been 
the consequence. The little territory has swelled out to the 
extent of some fifteen miles by eight, with a population of ra- 
ther more than 20,000 souls. Picot says that, previously to 
1798, its government, was am^o-ifemocraltgue,'' a polity 
with which I am unacquainted ; but which, I presume, means 
that the aristocrats ruled, while the democrats thought they 
ruled ; a state of things, perhaps, more usual than desirable. 
The whole science of government, in what are called free 
states, is getting to be reduced to a strife in mistification, in 
which the great secret is to persuade the governed that he is 
in fact the governor; a political hallucination which has the 
same effect on tax-payiujg that absolution has on sin. 

The town is quaint, crowded, and small. Here we first saw 
houses painted with designs on the exterior. The ancient 
walls and toweirs, from which the place has sadly fallen away, 
give it, notwithstanding, a very picturesque appearance. 

We recrossed the Rhine, by a bridge in the town itself, and 
.entered the canton of Zurich. The road followed the river, 
keeping the stream in view most of the way, though occasion- 
silly it plunged into a wood. After a few miles, however, we 
came out, upon the banks of the stream, which remained in 
sight all the rest of the day. 

This^as a delightful afternoon. Convents appeared on 
the margin of the Rhine, surrounded by vineyards and fine 
farms, and here and there a ruined castle tottered on the tall 
cliffs of the opposite shore. We got a view of a fortress on a 
high rock, called Hohentwiel, in Wurtembui^h, for portions 
of this little kingdom were in sight. It is said to be 2000 feet 
above the Rhine I One of the convents had a large stone bam, 
Jbuilt in the form of a cross. We were now in the canton of 
Thui^ovie. At an inn, opposite to the little town of Stein, 
the coachman demanded time to feed, leaving us the option of 
remaining at a tavern, of crossing the bridge to Stein, or of 
walking ahead. We chose the latter. 

Our walk led us six or eight miles along the shore of the 
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Idwer lake of ConstaDce, which we reached arter quiU 
ting the ian. It was a fine evening, and we all enjoyed it 
greatly. 

I ought to have sooner said, that we encountered to-day a 
new species of beggars. They weresturdy, well-dressed young 
men, who trotted alongside of the carriage with a stubbornness 
.that did as much credit to their legs as to their perseverance. 
Astonished to find mendicity in such good coats, we refused 

to give, but without effect, until W , provoked at seeing 

a silk handkerchief in one of the extended hats, imitated their 
action, and began to beg in his turn. This drove off a party 
of three, who probably set us down as being quite as queer 

and inexplicate as we thought them. W was indignant, 

and bitterly nicknamed them amateurs voyageurs ; for they 
idl appeared to be travellers like ourselves, the circumstance 
of their going on foot being nothing uncommon in Switier- 
land. Had W0 understood the usages of the cooatry, we should 
have felt less surprise. 

There is a custom among the young mechanics of Germany, 
after having served a certain apprenticeship in their own towns^ 
to travel from place to plaoe, and even from country to coun*- 
4ry, in order to get new notions of their Grafts, and to see the 
wdrU. While on these professional pilgrimages, they are 
permitted to beg, by general sufferance. Thus W— ~ was 
aot so £ftr out of the way, in styling them vayagSi^ ama- 
teurs. 

As the day declined, we oame to the village of Stockhom, 
where we were overtaken by the carriage. The road now 
descended quite to the level of the water, and we had a de* 
lif htful drive, under some cultivated heights, crowned with 
cbiteaux; the lake, its opposite shore, and Us islands spread- 
ing themselves on the other hand. This fine sheet of water, 
which is called the I^wer Lake, or the Zellersee, from the 
town of Zetl, 00 its banks, is conneoted with the upper lake by 
Ihe Rhine, which flows through them both. The island, which 
is called Reichenau, is three miles long, and more than one 
wide ; has three villages, and supports sixteen hundred inha- 
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UitMjIil. It m covered with viMyarda of good repute, and 
there is a fine-looking ruia of a eastle at the eastern extre--^ 
mity. We were atiU gaining at this pleasing ohject, whea the 
day closed, and for an hour longer we journeyed in the dark« 

At length we were suddenly stopped by a gate. On looking 
out I found that we were passing beneath a solitary tower^ 
that stood in a meadow. This was a frontier, and we were 
re-enterijag Gemioiy through a gatel We now to 
understand precisely where we were. This gate was within 
a hundred yards of the spot where John Hubs wasburned. In 
a few minutes we passed another gate, in a wall, and entered 
^e qtty of Constance. Twenty or thirty drummers were 
beating the tatoo in a wide street, and profiting by the bint, 
we ^ught Fjiigle cPOr^ and hastened to our beds, after a 
Csitiguii^ day's work. 

The long journey of the preceding day did not prevent us 
firein rising early, and going out to look at the town. Alas 1 
l^ow changed I Constance has long ceased to be the Con- 
^tap^e of gothic times. Its population has dwindled to less 
^an &0Q0| and there are few remains of tho magmficence 
by which it was adorned, during its celebrated council, which, 
ypu m^y remember, lasted from 14)4 to HIS; emperors, 
poftes, and potentates of all degrees, being among iu mem- 
bers. 

The town stands at the foot of the lakci where the Bbine 
darto out towards the Zellersee^ The site low, and per- 
j:ectly level, but the position is not without beauties. The 
view of the lake is perfectly unobstructed, and there is s<w»e: 
tlung novel and exiating in finding such a body of water in 
the interior of Gnrope, wi^h coasts that belong todiffereat ki^ig- 
dom^ We sbi'ug our shoulders at Shakspeare's ignorance, 
in xf^ipenting a shipwreck as occurrii^ on the coast of Bo- 
)mm \ I ^ ^® hereafter, to inquire if tbf 
thing may not be possible, for vessels may certainly be wreckr 
>e4 Oil^ the of Baden, Wuptewi^urg, Bava^lia, Swit^^pr- 
land, and Austriaout of the Mediterranean: all these states 
towdwugtbelakeof ConMance. TheBodenseeis aboutforty-iivf 
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miieB in length, and twelve wide: or large enough to drown 
all the sailors Shakspeare ever imagined. 

The walls of the town are insignificant in the way of de- 
fence, and the ditch is nearly filled. The houses, as usual, 
«re of stone, rough cast, nor did I see any that denoted for- 
mer opulence. There is a garrison of a thousand men, Ba- 
denois ; the place, though south of the Rhine, being in Ger- 
many, and subject to the Grand-duke of Baden. The prin- 
cipal street, though short, is very wide. 

But our object was thie great council. It was held in a 
building hear the water, the lower part of which is now used 
as a warehouse. The hall above is about two hundred feeC 
long by rather more than one hundred wide. Its roof is up- 
held by very plain wooden columns. But it was hung with 
tapestry for the occasion, and a ceiling of carved wood is sidd 
to have been introduced. As now seen, the room resemUes 
a vast loft in a warehouse. At one corner is partitioned off a 
common-sized apartment, in which we were shown the chairs 
used by the emperor and the pope. It is pretended these 
chairs stand exactly where they did during the council ; a 
queer position certainly, for they are not central as to any- 
thing. . They are on a little platform, which is still covered 
^ with tapestry, and there is also a canopy of the same work- 
manship. They have probably been removed for security to 
this room; greater changes having been made during the last 
four hundred years. I never see any of these European relics 
without comparing them with America. Here have these two 
chairs most probably been kept since a period antecedent to 
the discovery of our continent! You may remember the 
orange-tree referred to in a former letter.* The chair of the 
pope has the place of honour, the right ; but it is the smaUest 
and lowest, though the most highly ornamented. Both are 
arm-chairs, a distinction of some importance, evennow,among 
princes. 

In this room is a model of the cell in which Huss was so 

* The writer 3aw an orange-tree im a tub, at Versailles, in 1826, which 
bore the aat^^of 14S5, or sixty-eight years before the discovery of Ameriea: 
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Imig confined. It is made in imitation of stone, though really 
of wood, and is but three feet wide, by about ten long, and be^ 
tween seven and eight high; narrow lodgings, even for a 
schismatic. The true cell was in the convent of the Domi-^ 
nicans, a part of which, converted into a manufactory, is still 
standing on an island in the Rhine, within the limits of th« 
town. The window of the copy was taken from the real cell; 
it is a sort of loop-hole ; the door is also'thetriie door. There 
-were a few bricks on which he had cut some letters. They 
showed his Bible, too, well filled with annotations. The chair 
that is said to have been allowed him is a curious specimen 
of gothic taste, the father of sin being carved on its back, in 
the shape of a demon's head, with talons, strangely enou£^ 
relieved by flowers. Perhaps it was intended that the paths of 
sin should appear filled with flowers. The allegory did not hold 
good as to Huss, who, though a condemned sinner in the eyea 
of his judges, had anything but a pleasant road to travel. 

There were other curious remains in this place; but as 
every town in Europe has something of the sort, you must ex- 
cuse my enumerating any more. At the cathedral, an edi* 
fice of some grandeur, we were shown the stone on whidi 
Huss is said to have stood while receiving his sentence. 

Tell Sigismund, I cannot break my faith with God, as he 
bath broken his faith with me." There is a lively interest 
about the fate of this sturdy martyr, which has enticed me into 
details that you may find unreasonable. Among other curio- 
sities that we saw, was a flail well filled with spikes; an ap- 
propriate weapon, that had been used by some peasant in bis 
struggles to release himself and his country from bondage. I 
would rather own that flail than the celebrated armour of 
Godfrey of Bouillon I 

The lake,' aided by a calm and lovely day, offered a soft and 
serene picture. A dozen large craft were floating lazily on 
its bosom, with their sails disposed in the most picturesque 
forms. They carry a single square sail, widi a great hoial; 
and this had its yard a cock-bill, that a dew hauled up, and 
another the canvass in the brails. The effect was exactly that 
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whieb a painter would most wish to produoe. Abny of di0 
boats were loaded with lumber from the mountaios of tbo 
Tyrol, bound seaward. We returned to FAigh d'Or to 
breakfast on the fish of the Bodensee, which proved, to be firm 
and good. At this house, and at Seaffhauseu, we had iNi 
Mpkins with our meals; an event, on the continent of Europe* 
^0 be recorded. 

We took our d^arture before eleven, following the sou thera 
f bore, through Thurgovie. At first we only saw the lake to 
the distance, but we approached it in the afternoon, so Aom 
AS literally to lave the wheels in its waters. A more pleasing 
drive can scarcely be imagined. A glorious day, the bread 
expanse of the water, villages on low points, a fine eountryg 
and a background that began to resume the ebaracteriatics of 
flwitserland. There was a noble grouping of mountaina 
Aoward the head of the lake, and, since the previous day« our 
eyes had been occasionally treated with distant glimpses of 
Maw<*clad bills; the first we bad seen of them since quitting 
-Berne. For miles this day, we rode through a forest of a|^^ 
4jnses. We could see the towns and castles of the other abpre« 
and in some instances, the smaller towers of schlmser* in 
.Wurtemburg were quite apparent. 

The costume of Thurgovie is very different from aoy we 
had yet seen. Two women, whom we met on the rps^d, wore 
amall caps that just covered the crown of the bea^* of wbinb 
Me was siivcF, and the other of gold. Of coursCy these or-* 
nfiments were rather superficial. We saw own barneseodi 
^n ail respects, like horses, with collars, breechiog^f . wd 
* cruppers. I also Observed a peculiarity I do not remember 
ever to have before seen, in the waggons, which bl4 aU foipr 
of the wheels very nearly of the same sitie. 

We entered the canton of St. Gall at a place eaUed Steuiach, 
though we were not quite done with Thurgovief wbieb »et 
us again at Horn, an inaulaied village of the latter tenritory- 
Alt these changes of political boundaries are quietly efMM, 
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BO one tfikingfor pasapotts, the guard at the gate of Conslance 
excepted, and eitttomhotise officers are quite unknown. 

At Roscbach we stopped for an hour. It is a pretty Uttie 
town with a port, a brisk trade for this part of the worid, and 
In the midst of most enchanting scenery. Here we saw a Bo- 
densee steam^boat, which is a prodigy in its way. It reminded 
ma^ in its construction, of some of the schooners that I had seen 
on Ontario and Erie, when serving on those western waters 
Iwenty years ago, which were built in barnyards, hauled to 
Ate water by oxen, and which sailed, haw and gee, as it were 
by itt^inct. A great number of lazy craft were in the o&lngi 
while the high mountain which rose behind the town was 
jffable to its summit, having woods, meadows, houseSf and 
vineyards, spread over its broad bosom. Here and there a 
small diiteau too was seated on the lofty green acdivity. 

The drive to Rheineok was beautiful. The children had 
honltbful, smiling faces ; and we were evidently getting off the 
beaten track of travdlers, a luxury you cannot appreciato unr 
tii you visit a region like Swiiaerland, and find coekneyisBis 
ittvndiog the sanctuary. 

All these places are historical in a small way. A ruined 
eaatle, not far from Hhetneck« was connected with the wars of 
^{ipeaaell and St. Gall, having been deetroyed by the peo]^ 
of the former country. I will not ask you, clever and leern^ m 
you Are,if yon have read any epics onthis atroggle} btt(,beean- 
did isd answer, did you ever bear of such eottntriies before P 
They were powers bug ere your boasted Amerieas wa»koow«, 
wd, «a a small way certainly, are powers irtW* In extwd 
papulation, and wetJth, they are about equal to A M#w Yod^ 
eowsty* Skill, each is one <^ the twenty-^two ^nfederat^d 
statoa .of SwitjserlMd, and, as snch^ entitled to your rispeet 
and affection. St. Gall, however, being the «i]Uh^ntoniu» 
wtsttt of territory, and the fourth in populati^f is ratiier 
ioofe in^portant than most of its n^hboiurs* It Apr 
peoadl im its bMom, the laUer baiag liiai»Uy ^braced by tb^ 
pcesessions of the former. It has one hundred and thirty 
thoasand souls, and is rich in manu&ctures as weU as in soil. 
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Rheineck is the chief towa of the Rhinthal, and is wdl 
placed on the banks of the river, at no great distance from the 
fepot where it enters the lake, although ^the latter is not visiUe. 
It is a secluded, rural-looking town, though not wanting in in* 
dilstry. The tavern at which we stopped reminded me of one 
of the old-fashioned, quiet, Dutch inns that once eusted on 
the Mohawk ; and which were as much superior to their noisy, 
tobacco*chewing, whisky-drinking, dirty, Yankee successors, 
as cleanliness, stability, and sour-crout can be superior to 
a system in which a day may commence with a settlement, 
and end with a removal. How loathsome is a state of society 
that reduces the feelings of neighbourhood, religion, vene- 
ration for the past, hopes for the future, country, kindred, and 
friends, to the level of a speculation ! The locusts of Egypt do 
not bring such a blight on a land, as the passage of a swarm 
of these restless, soulless, shiftless, and yet forever shifting^ 
creatures, who do not stay long enough in a place to love 
anything but themselves, and who invariably treat the best 
affections as ihey would deal with a bale of goods, or a drove 
of cattle on its way to the shambles. These are not the mw 
who, by manly enterprise and bold , conceptions, convert the 
wHdemess into a garden; but reptiles that crawl in their foot- 
steps, swagger of their own exploits, come and go incessantly, 
and, like the rolling stone, gather no moss. 

We hurried down to the river, and, profiting by the re- 
turn of a hay-boat, crossed into the Vorarlberg. Our advent 

Austria attracted no attention, though a gendarme was vi- 
sible, a custom-house stared us in the face, and the double- 
headed eagle stood guard on his roost, near the ferry. ■ But 
thwe is little in this secluded spot to excite distrust, or.alarm 
cupidity. After taking a short walk in the emperor's domi- 
nions, we recrossed to Switzerland unmolested. 

Girls were seated under trees tambouring muslin. The la- 
dies examined some of their work, and pronounced it to be 
common coarse shawls; but the Swiss-wrought muslins have a 
great reputation. Whata thing is civilization ! This cotton was 
probably grown in the wilds of America; was shipped to Rot- 
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tordam ; thence transported up the long windings of the Rhine 
to some neighbouring nuinufactory; is here in the hands of 
peasantgirbbeneaththe shade of the paternal vine; may return 
by the path it came, and yet be seen fluttering :in our own 
mountain breezes! 

We have reached a new order of architecture; for Swit* 
nerland, though so distinct and peculiar, has as great a variety 
in its ordinary works of arts, as in its nature. Like the Ranz 
de$ Vaehes, ' diere is a costume and a distinct style of building 
for nearly every canton, with the exception of those which lose 
their peculiarities in their frontier locations. Here, one side of 
the Rhine is as primitive as the other, and the houses are strik- 
ingly quaint. A description of one shall be written, with the 
model before my eyes in alittleinndirectly opposite the window. 

The building is of three low stories, of which the first is on a 
level with the ground. The upper or the third story projects 
four or five feet. It is the principal floor. The lower stories 
have eight small windows, or are all window, with the excep- 
tion of the corners of the building, and the window frames. 
Each window has six panes of hexagonal glass. One window 
is omitted in the centre of the upper story. On this empty 
space is painted a vine, an emblem of the uses of the house. 
Between iherows of the windows a sort of entablature is 
nuirked off in paint, which is filled with pithy German verses, 
in honour of good cheer and good morals. At one end of this 
entablature is a bon vivant with his pipe and glass, and at the 
other a man holding the bridle of an ass, which is drinking, 
not wine, but water at a fountain. . The figures are. much 
smaller than life. Each corner has a pilaster. The back- 
ground is common stucco, and the only colour of the paint 
that of reddish brick*dust. The lower story is unornamented. 
This is by no means a good specimen; for we have seen fifty 
much more elaborate within the last day or two, but. never 
under circumstances that admitted of so close a survey. 

This opening of the Rinthal is a lovely spot. The hills, or 
rather mountiaiins, appear to be cultivated to their- summits, 
and are dotted with habitations, from the chAteanto the.chAlet 
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k great miny churches, also, appear ptduraHimly perdbed 
beautihl sites. 01<ri>ular or baUoon^ahapad steeples are 
l^ng to be so commoa^ that I almost fimey we are ftrtiier 
east than the troth will mrrast , some of ^e«a actoaUy took* 

iDg mosque-like. 

A ra£t floated down the fihioe this aftemooti, aaanaged by 
l#6 men. It bad come aevesty miles. The wonder Is, thai 
these waiters are so lilde used, I do n^ thmk wa liave yat 
lesa twenty boals^ ddffs exnepted, on ibis great riter. The 
lake, it is true, was pretty well garnished with eanTase, hot not 
in ifae way it might be, and would be widi m. ' The mistsken 
fkolicyof gi^mg emptoyment, by means of aeeideaial impar^ 
fcetiona, pervades Earope; ay, erm England. Why is tlma 
no leaaal around die £ills of tlie Rhine? Pamllel to tba 
Btream, and moving in its directioQ, we \uLve passed hiige 
waggons, with six, and eight, and ten horses, baried inhM*ness^ 
widi great brass plates, some of which we were told had ^cmm 
from the Tyrd, and might have been going to B4fe, or poe^ 
atUy to America ; for sudai things do happen* Onr ion, be^ 
sides beii^ so comfortable, and dean, and good, proved sdaa 
to be uimsually cheap. There is a satisfaction in finding that 
a grasping cupidity has notpenetraled to a spot Kke this, that 
has no ConncKion with the purse. 

We departed i^ain, wit^h the dawn. The Riuthal piroved 
^ be a broad valley, and the Rhine itself, at this point, « 
wide and i^aHew stream. It no longer flowed die 
ateady ma^sty we had so much admired below the lake, tho«gh 
it was mnch too wide to be termed a torrent; sandbmiks and 
be4hofgravel occasionally appeared in the centre of the stream, 
und, except in veh>city, its character was altogether changed; 
Even the cc^ur of the water was more like that of the 
mountain streams than the cerulean blue of the ocean. From 
SGhaffbansen to Constance, its course had been west; it nom 
flowed north ; and for half the distance betweeniUiseit^hl 
'to Scaffhausen its direction had been south. As w^ewere 
' ascending its onrrent, of comrse our own route was always 
lownrdstheoppeinte points of die compass. 
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The tivet fldws through wide flAUi winding from ene tide 
of thd Yidley to the other, the low Iftnd being oorered with 
toaize, hemp, meadows and orchardB, and the hili^sides with 
Tineyafds. Little other grain was visible. The girte wer4 
tambouring in the momiog air, under the apple-trees. They 
-were very generally pretty, and g( more delioate forms than 
the Obeiiand beauties. Oien and horses were frequently 
harnessed side by side; and the waggon-wheels continued Id 
be the same size, or so nearly so as to render the difference 
nearly imperceptible. 

We reached Alstetten to breakfast. It is a quaint, smAll, 
nnd old ioim^ at the foot of the Am Stoss, with many of the 
fainted houses I have described, and wide wooden arcftdeii 
in the principal street. Here we encountered a serious diiB^ 
isttlty ) we could not make ourselves understood. Our Ger^- 
tnan was by no means classical ; and English, Italian, and 
French, were all Hebrew to the good people of the innl 
The coachman was from one of the Bernese valleys, and 
spoke habitually as pure apatm as heart could wish. But 
even his patois would not do; for the patois of thedSstriel 
would own no fellowship with that of this linguist. 

In this dilemma I was thrown upon the language of nature; 
It was not difficult to make the hostess understand that wtf 
Wished to cat. Ca/c, as good luck wijl have it, like "revofe- 
etoH," is a word of general use in these luxurious times. So 
hr, all was well — but ^^tohat would we eat?" We wer^ 
sufficiently hungry to eat anything; but how was one to 
express '^anything" by signs?, It might be interpreted so 
easily into everything I" In this crisis I bethought me of a 
long-neglected art, and crowed like a eock. The shrill 
scientific strain had hardly reached the ear of the good 
woman, before it was answered by such a peal of laughter ai^ 

none but village lungs could raise. W who is an 

iftlmirable mimic, ranafter the convulsed party, (two or three 
girishad been anxiously awaiting the result), and began quite 
snecessfttUyJ to cackle like a hen. He was answeri^d by 
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aereama that I think must have fairly ascended the Am Stiss* 
In due time, we had a broiled fowl, an omelette^ and boiled 
eggs; but to the last moment none of the .^women-kind' could 
look at us without hearty bursts of merriment. To be sure, 
it was droll .enough. to hear hunger bursting out spontane- 
ously in these paroxysms of natural eloquence. f 

We left the inn on foot, the coachinan deeming it neces- 
sary to hire horses to.drag the empty carriage up the moun- 
tain ; his own finding it work enough to drag themselves after 
it It was the steepest ascent I ever encountered on a 
highway, for so great a distance. The road was very good, 
but of a matter-of-fact kind that did not condescend to make 
mfiterial sinuosities. We were more than two hours in 
walking to the summit. The views were extremely fine from 
various points of the ascent. The valley of the Rhine was 
visible far away; Alstetten lay at our feet; in Austria were 
villages, baths, churches, and chateaux, as usual; and our 
own mountain side was dotted with cottages. The Yorarlberg 
presented a sublime grouping of dark stately mountains, with 
retiring valleys, up which the eye penetrated leagues. Most 
of the road, we had travelled that morning lay like a line 
beneath the Swiss hills. The fields near us were verdant, 
enclosed, and neat. 

Beggars had been a blot on the scenery for the last day or 
two; nor did it appear that they asked so much from neces- 
sity as in the way of speculation, for they often laughed in 
our faces when refused. We had paused, to rest ourselves, 
on the side of this mountain, when two or three children 
came scrambling from a cottage, on the usual errand. The 
oldest could not have been five, and the youngest was scarce- 
ly two years old. The last was an infant of rare beauty; 
fair, with the eyes of an angel, and perfectly golden hair. 
She literally wore no covering but an apron. The little che- 
rub plaintively lisped, as she approached, as near as we could 
understand, pity, pity.^' I put a small piece of coin into 
the extended hand, when she immediately raised the other, 
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wMi her pity, pity.'*^ We gave each a trifle, and away they 
seampered, screaming with delight. The cottage from which 
these little bi^gars came was extremely neat, had a comfort- 
able air, and the mother witnessed all that passed from a 
window. The parent that initiates her daughters thus early 
in the arts of mercenary entreaty, is in great danger of seeing 
them in later life the victims of their own practices. ' Indeed, 
the reflecting and intelligent Swiss admit that the great influx 
of strangers is rapidly demoralizing the country, particularly 
that portion of it which is best formed by nature to foster the 
higher moral qualities. Men are so constructed, that they 
will turn the picturesque into profit, and even women too. 

We met a waggoner driving down one of the steepest 
pitohes of this mountain, on a quick trot, fast asleep in his 
waggon.- One wheel, it is true, was locked ; but such is the 
force of habit, that neither the master nor his cattle seemed 
in the least to mind the descent. ' 

At the summit of the Am Stoss is a small chapel and an inn. 
The- former, I believe, is to commemorate a victory, and the 
latter is pretty sure to catch all the travellers who ascend. 
Here, an entirely new scene burst upon us. In the valley 
most the objects already mentioned were still visible, while 
before us lay a prospect unlike anything we had yet seen. 
. .We were on a sort of elevated plain, or vale, that was 
spcinkled with cottages of a truly Swiss aspect, treeless and 
almost shrubless, and which was shorn as close as scythe 
eould 'cut, and which it did not seem that the ploughshare 
had ever stirred. I dare say the latter fact is not so ; but I 
can only compare the whole to the appearance of freshly- 
mown lawns, divided by rustic fences, and dotted with rural 
habitations, that seemed to be placed without any order in 
the middle of delicate meadows. So shaven and shorn'' a 
r^on I never before witnessed. The distant hills had some 
wood, it is true; but I question if there were twenty stunted 

Greater acquaintance with the German has since shown me that the 
little thing merely uttered the common entreaty of " bitte, bitie/* or ** pray 
do.'' 

7 
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tre9$ in sight in the two oc three sqnare leaguti ef the iMm 
land. Comparing the effect of quitting the orchnrds aadfer-; 
tility of the Rhinthai to all this nakedaesSy it was like gomg 
from a ballet to a meeting of the Shakers. 

After trotting over an excellent road, through this esqoitttt 
nakedness, for two miles, we reached a little asoent. Here 
we took leave of the Yorarlberg mountains, and cangfat a 
near look at Gais^ the village which gives its nane to tbe Ush 
trict. I ought to have said that we entered the oantos oS 
Appenzell near the chapel at the summit of the Am StOM* 

Gais lies in one of the little dales, into which Ih0 cowilry 
now became broken* A livelier bit of still life is not oftei 
seen. There may be a hundred houses seattered ever the 
lawn-like meadows, with no great attention to regiikurit^ 
They are of various colours, and the chnreh was ^acioua nad 
white. Everything was as neat as Broek itself. Naked earth 
was nowhere visible, the narrow road and a few wiaiidg 
footpaths excepted. 

No cattle — no trees — no grain — scarcely any skrafae^fbr 
miles. Nothing but meadows as closely out as velvet, he«MS 
that looked like large boxes laid carelessly on eaoraieuS 
grass carpets, and a road that was just wide eaou^, and 
quite good enough, for a park. 

After passing Gais, the country became more hreiieB, and 
we began to descend. Trees now reappeared, espemaUy tke 
a|^le. Here and there was a hedge. At Teuten we saw 
another remarkable village; the houses being qmu^ and of 
various colours, as well as faultlessly neat. la Ike gaUe of 
one I counted six rows of little windows, mm muclt larger 
than those of a coach. Pea-green, white, ai^d lead eotouv 
were the favourite hues. Tinted Manhattaal kow ari titM 
shamed apd outdone by this nameless hamleiti 

All the cattle were most probably oi^ the upper pasti«rea«l 
this season, the whole region here appearing to be miBadetw* 

After quitting Teufen, we descended rapidly by a wild ra- 
vine; but before entering it from eae point them was a 
distant glimpse of the lake of Constance. St. Gall was now 
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Efheiitered by its crwii ippcopmte valley ; aiid wt 'twere ngmii 
transferred into an entirely ne^w region. Theie 9Uddea 
transitioii^ are sometimes oearly magical, a&4 always ^tea- 
^ant, no country offering greater variety of HQ^aeryi or A 
great(^r variety of artificial objects, in spaces 00 s.mall. Tbe 
town of St. Gall was seated in a ri^h bottQi9< There was an 
of wiealth about it wbiob took us by i|ur]|^|»|i^i the sufourbd 
giving ^very evidence of an ^tensive industry. The advirimi 
abounded with manufacturing establishments, aiad tbe greets 
l^OQlivities were covered with fiae muslins, bleitohing* Thli 
place seemed much larger than Cifustanctp It cmitidQSf ua 
fact, about ten thousand iababtt^mt^. In shdrti ih this retii^ 
valley, we found a town with more of tha appearalice ol 
business than any we b£^d yet seen jn Switzerlandi Mt evisii; 
excepting Berne. It is a neat little eityi surrounded by an- 
cient walls, the ditches of which are converted into gardens* i 
St. Gall, a to^n and canton, derives its politieel eaistedce 
from a holy hermit of this name, who was a Soot. . lo the 
seventh century, Pepin de Ueristal, Mayor of the Palace, ia 
France, founded an abbey which was called after the ancho- 
rite. This abbey pretended to have been the repository ot* 
learning for three centuries, during that long and dark period 
when kings and nobles sometimes deemed it a disgrace t^^ 
know howto read and write. Its library was one of .th^ 
largest extant, and we are said to be indebted to its riches for 
the works of several of the Latin authors. At a l$t§v day# 
the children of the emperors and of the neighbouring. pHncea 
were sent here to be educated. Towards the year \3Q0^ 
however, St. Gall lost its character for learning, through tbe 
cupidity and ambition of its abbots, who had become little 
territorial sovereigns, wielding the sword on favourable oe- 
casions. They have left behind them warlike names^ even 
in this warlike region. The abbots having been faised to tbe 
dignity of princes of the empire, this sort of goverlHBeat 69ik^ 
tinued, with the usual quantum of victories, defeats, rebel- 
lions, and other pious abominations, until the great political 
changes of 1798^ when th^r temporal authority was oyev^ 
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thrown. The monaatery itself was entirely suppressed, by 
the obstinacy of its abbot, in 1805. 
* The town of St. Gall was at first a dependency of tbe ab« 
bey, owing its' origin to the crumbs which fell from the rich 
man's table. In process of time, its people, serfs of course in 
that age, purchased their freedom from the monks, obtained 
franchises from the emperors, and became burghers. They 
had a hsii neighbourhood with the monks, and matters pro- 
ceeded: to such extremities, that about two centuries since 
they built' a high wall between the abbey edifices and the 
town, most probably to keep the holy celibates at home at 
night. Previously to this, the burghers had made an alliance 
with the Swiss cantons, and were in fact, if not by legal rigbt, 
independent of the abbots. At the close of the seventeenth 
century, this independence was formally acknowledged by 
treaty. 

' I have given you this little outline of clerical bistory, as cu- 
rious in itself, and because it contains the same elements as 
the histories of all the little religious governments of Switzer- 
land, of which formerly there were several, that have left 
bebind them deep impressions of their origin. 

We visited the deserted buildings of the abbey, passing 
through the celebrated wall, which is still standing. Tbe 
dburch is large, highly ornamented, and in good repair. It is 
a cathedral, I believe ; at any rate, there is a bishop, who passes 
his time between this place and the Grisons. The altars of the 
church are more elaborated than any we have yet seen, not 
excepting those of Belgium, though wanting in the fine pic- 
tures of the latter country. Cherubs, in high relief, abound, 
the walls looking fairly alive with them. There are pictures, 
too, but none, I believe, of mucb reputation. 

All this has taken us by surprise, for we expected neither the 
evidences of industry, nor those of the ancient magnificence 
of the monks. We did not enter the deserted monastery. 

On leaving St. Gall, we journeyed down the valley, cross- 
ing a stupendous bridge, that would have done credit to the 
environs of Paris, and re-entered Appenzell. The drive for 
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the remainder of the day was through a pastoral and manu- 
facturing district, cattle reappearing, but still no signs of grain. 
We ascended a little, and reached Herisau, one of the capitals 
of the canton, just as the day closed. I say; one of the capi- 
tals, for several of the Swiss cantons, while they have but a 
single vote in the national Diet, are subdivided into entirely 
distinct governments within themselves. Appenzell is of the 
number, being divided into the Protestant and Catholic dis- 
tricts, or Rhodes, as they are technically termed. The first 
is the wealthiest, the most industrious, and the most populous; 
the latter being purely — I might say eminently — pastoral. 
Both polities are pure democracies, the people enacting the 
^ laws in their original assemblies. This system, however, has 
some checks, but no balances — you know my theory on the 
important distinction between the two — in the councils, which 
exercise a species of veto. In the Protestant Rhode, all males 
of sixteen have a voice, and in the CathoUc,' all males of 
eighteen! This is surpassing our own country, where preco- 
city is rather rife, and boys get to be men with surprising fa- 
cility. In a community of 50,000 mountaineers, in the centre 
of Europe, where every musket counts, and where the interests 
to be controlled are chiefly confined to the pasture and the 
dairy, this arrangement, however, may do well enough. 

Herisau is a neat and striking little town, in which there is 
a mixture of the ancient and of the modern Swiss architec- 
tures. Manufactures aided by a fire have been parents to the 
latter. You may form some idea of the former, by the fol- 
lowing description of our inn, which is strictly of the old 
school. ' 

We occupy the principal floor, to reach which we have 
ascended two low flights of steps. Our parlour is seven feet 
high, twenty long, and fifteen wide. They are seven windows, 
all on one side, and each window has six panes of ^ss.' The 
outside shutters rise, like coach- blinds. That part of the room 
: is covered with curtains; for, luckily, they manufacture cot- 
ton here. 



1Q£ TOCKHMffiOUBa— LICHTBNSTEIG. 

I have obderved several houses to-day with sk witidoiwiB 
ia the gables, these gables being usually the froBi of the buiid- 
Jng. The arrangement ofeae of ih^vfi was as follows:-^ 
There is a single window in the apex, or garret; then oame a 
row of three, and a row of five. These are all witUn the 
roof. A row of seven and one of nine were in the frame, and 
a row of eight was in the stone-work of the foundation. The 
whole height from the ground to the pinnacle of the roof, 
might have been forty-two or three feet; 

The puUic square of Herisau, like that of Gals, ia exceed- 
ingly neat and pleasing. Two ruins appeared on hiHs near 
the former place, but they promised little. 

We did not leave Herisau until after seven, on aeoouni of 
rain. The road led ns through an undulating meuntain-re- 
gion, desoending, however, on the whole. We soon reai^hed 
the frontier of thia little republic, once more entering its grasp- 
ing neighbour, St. Gall. Cattle were more numerous, and 
here and there we saw the sigua of grain. The anoient 
eounty of Tookembonrg (at present in St. Gall) was the next 
district, and the eountry ceased to be as peenhar as that lately 
traversed. It is of another kind, altogether, and yet in almost 
any other part of the world, even thb valley would be deen»- 
ed very remarkable. 

We met, thki morning, four different parties of W-^4— 's 
amateur beggars. AU of them had knapsacks stuffed to over- 
flowing, and they were, in general, sleek, well-fed, and sturdy. 
Begging, whatever may be its temporM^y conveniences) Is but 
a qttestiona|>Ie moite of eommencing life. 

We reached Lichtensteig to breakfast. It is well placed 
in every pretty valley, and has a convent,' with a cfaAteau at a 
little diatance. Bleaehing grounds and manufaeteries a^ 
seen in all these villages. ^'Yery pretty," too, in Switzer- 
land, you will remember, means something more than com- 
mon. Indeed, when fairly among the mountains, there is 
ecareriy a spot in the whole country that has not something 
remarkable; for if you even happen to find yourself in a com- 
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mon^plaee **bt(/' nine (tmes In ten the eye may get a distant 
look at »6w-clad summits, and the wild grandeur of the 
Alps. 

The people of the inn manifested unusual interest in us, 
when they diseovered we were Americans. Some of their 
friends had emigrated. They told us that the Catholics and 
Protestants of the village use the same building, resorting to 
it at different hours. A woman here gains about eighteen 
eents a day by embroidering, and yet[the superior wealth and 
comfort enjoyed in the manufacturing districts, over those 
which are purely agricultural, is visible at a glance. 

The valley of Watwyl is beautiful, the village very neat 
and flourishing; and there are, as usual, a convent and a chA- 
teau; charming accessaries to the landscape, especially to 
those who merely trot through the place. The castle is said 
to be the only one which still takes rank in the Tockembourg, 
where formerly there were nineteen. That at Lichtensteig 
is probably converted into a manufactory, a fate that has be- 
fallen half the ehdteaux of the Continent, and is still likely to 
befall the other half. We have not yet seen a chateau in the 
course of construction in all our travels, nor even a great pri- 
vate hotel, in any town ! Royal residences alone form ex- 
eeptions to the rule. Does not this prove that "the age of 
bargaining is come?" — and yet there are m^n so blind to the 
signs of the times, that they wish to see the civil institutions 
wbieh have come down to us through the oppressions of feu- 
dality, renewed even in countries where more modern facts 
have gotten the ascendancy. Men of this perverted state of 
feeling exist even in our own land, where potent and majestic 
facts are dragging opinions after them, wriggling and reluc- 
tant, like tails dangHng to kiteit. But selfishness is obliged 
to wear a mask, and new combinations are becoming neces- 
sary to enable the few to make the most of the many. 

At the end of the valley of Watwyl, we had to obtain an 
extra horse for the mountain. While waiting its appearance, 
melodious female voices were heard, repeating aves^ on dif* 
XereHt keys. Presently three women appeared, coming dotvn 
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the road, and counting .their beads, each taking up the prayer 
in turn. They were on a short pilgrimage to some neigh^ 
bouring shrine. Such a group added greatly to the charms 
of a country, which has always appeared to me like a vast 
natural altar, reared expressly in honour of God. 

After toiling up a heavy ascent, and crossing a mountain 
. top, we came to a pointon the opposite side, which commanded 
a view, that I took the pains to describe on the spot, with the 
top of the carriage for a desL I give it you, as a specimen 
of that admixture of the wild and the beautiful that so c<ki« 
stanily occurs in Switzerland. 

j Fields and woods, diversified like a park, covered the broad 
mountain side, or the foreground of the picture, to the level 
of the valley. A rich and wide bottom spread itself beneath. 
The lake of Zurich stretched far away to the right, and on 
the left, gigantic mountains raised their . summits into the 
regions of eternal snow. Everything was on a scale of com- 
mensurate breadth and sublimity. The opposite side of the 
, valley was a long range of magnificent Alps, holding on their 
. broad breasts hamlets, cottages, and fields, with a noble back- 
ground of hoary peaks. Fleecy clouds rested here and there, 
on the masses of verdure, rendering the deep hue of the 
larches more lustrous and dark. The town of Bapperschwyl, 
which resembles a quaint ragged castle, was in relief again^ 
the lake, and churches, villages, and isolated dwellings were 
sprinkled profusely on every side, far and near. In the im- 
mediate foreground, a monastery was seated on a high green 
spur of the mountain, overlooking all these glories with re* 
ligious calm. , 

As we descended, the view opened toward the south, and 
the glen opposite expanded to a deep but broad valley, which 
.contains the canton and town of Glarus. A mountain near it 
was girt by a belt of vapour, at half its height, the upper edge 
of the mist .being drawn as truly as if cut by a knife.' It 
looked like a halo encircling the moon. Objects constantly 
grew more and more distinct, until skiffs that at first had been 
^ft^dlowed by distance/ assumed the appearance of specks, 
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then of hiriBf and finally were seen skimming the water. In 
the end we distinguished the blades of their oars flashing in 
the sun. 

, Here, /or the first time, our eyes were greeted with the 
sight of that famous little state which has given its name to 
the Confederation, the mountains opposite forming the 
northern boundary of Schwy tz,^ which comes to the shores of 
the lake. . 

, At the foot of the descent, we passed Usnach, a walled 
village, when the remainder of our day's drive lay on the 
.margin of . the water. We hurried on, and stopped at a 
vory:good inn, the Paon, just without the gates of Rappeir- 
schwyl. 



LETTER XI. 

Rappersdiwyl. — ^Lake of Zurich.— Bridge.'— Schwytz.— Sunday.— Scenery 
between Rappersohwyl and Zurich.— Town and Canton of Zurich.—- 
. Switzerland and America. 

Dear , 

I wjlLked into Rapperschwyl alone, next morning, at an 
early hour. The position and external appearance of this 
little town are very remarkable. It stands on a small 
elevated peninsula, and its narrow limits have blended cha- 
teau, towers, churches, houses, and ^walls together, in a way 
to give to the whole the air of one huge and quaint edifice. 
It was formerly the residence of a sovereign count, and the 
disparity between the warlike and baronial, and the more 
bumble and useful, is very apparent; though. both are on a 
scale suited to the simple habits of mountaineers. Straitened 
as it is for room, there is a tolerably large square in the centre, 
most probably an ancient Place d'Armes. 

* Or Schweitz ; or, Scbwitz^ pronounced ScbweitZ; as in heisht 
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The lake of Zurich is divided into what are called the tip^ 
fer and lower lakes, the former being much the largest. 
This division is produced by the peninsula of Rapperschwyf, 
«ad by a long tongiia ef low land which projects halfway 
«croifl the water, or at least a mile, directly opposite. Ebd 
iiad informed me, that Leopold of Austria caused a bridge to 
he made eonneetiag these two points, in 1858; and my eyes 
had told me, in descending the mountain the previous evening", 
tkki this bridge, or a successor, still existed. I walked through 
ihe towB» Ihmfore, taking the directlen to the water. 

A toll wai demanded at the end of the bridge. This an- 
4Kieiit stmeture— ancient after the fashion of vineyards, in 
which the vines are periodically renewed — this ancient ^ti^uc- 
ture occupies the second rank in the gradations of bridge 
building ; the first, I take it, being the common American ex- 
pedient of laying logs on sleepers. It is made of low bents, 
or framed gallowses, with three rows of sleepers, and planks 
that are kept in their places by string-pieces well pinned down. 
With a slight exception, there is no railing, and the whole is 
only twelve feet wide. The bridge is not straight, but it forms 
two obtuse angles, having probably been made to vary from 
the true line on account of the depth of the water. Three 
hundred yards from the gate are a pier and a small chapel, 
both of stone ; and just at this place is the bit of railing al- 
luded to. At this spot one may be said to take " his de- 
parture," and to go forth on the lake. Carriages and waggons 
A> pass this ticklish affair; but one can believe that even k 
man might not relish it in a gale of wind. As the water is 
not deep, I presume the waves never actually break over it ; 
-still, twelve feet, and no bulwarks, make a narrow beam for a 
craft a mile long! 

I walked to the opposite shore, at my usual gait, in seven- 
teen minutes and a half, and returned in seventeen ; frorti 
which I infer that the length of this bridge a little exceeds 
5006 feet. Ebel makes it 1 800 paces, which is equal to 5400 
of our feet, or a little more than a mile. On reaching the 
southern shore, I first touched the soil of Schwytz. 
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It was Sunday, tbe last clay of August. The morning was 
fair, and bland, and calm, as became a Christian Sabbath. 
The bells were tolling for early mass, in twenty glens, and 
along the whole vil lage-lined shore. Peasants and their wives 
were hurrying past, in rustic finery. Most of the men wor^ 
Howers and vine-leaves in their hats, from which I inferred 
they were going to 2Lf4te^ until I discovered a faded gt>bea itt 
my own travelling cap, a piece of pastoral coquetry, for which 
] was indebted to one of my companions. 
' Mist lay before all the mountains to the south, rendering 
them mysterious and mighty. The vapour was just rising 
along the whole shore of Schwytz, too, unveiling villages, pas- 
tures, cottages, and dark forests, as it ascended, and forming 
exqufsite transitions of light and shadow. The whole western 
sid€ of the lake and valley was already illuminated by the sun', 
looking bright and cheerful ; a gay panorama, that included 
a thousand objects, beautiful alike in nature and art. The 
towersofRappersehwyl were soft and sunny. I counted twelve 
of tbem giH)uped together, in the small peninsula. 

Afier this little pilgrimage to the cradle of Helvetic liberty, 
I returned to the Paon^ in an excellent humour to enjoy a 
iireakfast that would have done credit to an American kit* 
chen. In passing, I observed a little artificial port at Rapper- 
sehwyl, made of piles. The buildings along the north-west 
shore of the lake were now all visible beneath the vapour, and 
as tbey blended with the glassy lake, and were snowy white, 
^ey looked like a thousand sloops becalmed. 

The day was so glorious, and the scenery opened so finely, 
as the mists ascended, that, impatient to enjoy it, we all left 
-Ifce Paow, on foot, leaving orders for the carriage to follow. 
A short walk transferred us from the canton of St. Gall to that 
<tf Zurich. At the distance of a mile or two, Rapperschwyl 
•bowed itself in a new aspect. The houses and all the lower 
buildings were hid by an intervening swell of the land, and 
nothing was visible but the old castle, the church, — in Europe 
the houses of God are always taller than the houses of men, 
<^attd the towers of the town walls. The side of the emi- 
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nence next us was dark and green, lying in shadow, while 
the outline above was tinged, like a halo, with the rays of the 
sun. These pictures, if less imposing than the more magni* 
ficent glaciers and territio valleys of the upper Alps, abide 
naore fondly with the memory. 

By this time the whole of the Schwytz shore was uncovered, 
and we saw it, pasture above pasture, cottage climbing over 
cottage, to the elevation of I know not how many thousand feet 
The exquisite transparency of the air, out of which everything 
like vapour appeared to have ascended, enabled us to discern 
very distant objects with great fidelity, and helped greatly to 
increase our satisfaction. 

^ All that the lakes of Switzerland need to render them fault- 
lessly beautiful, is islands. They differ so much from each 
other, as to fill up the sum of all that such landscapes require, 
with this exception. Here and there an island is met with, 
it is true, but they are usually insignificant, and not well placed ; 
nor is there anywhere an approach, in the most remote degreei 
to what may be called a grouping of islands. In this respect, 
Lake George is as much before all its Swiss competitors, as it 
is behind most of them in every other particular, that of the 
transparency of its water excepted. The lake of Zurich is 
better off than common, however, having an island or two. 
One of them enjoys the advantage of some historical associa- 
tions. It is called Ufnau, and it lay directly opposite to us, 
when about a league from Rapperschwyl, at a spot where the 
lake is said to be three miles wide. There is a ruined tower 
on it, but the effect is lost amidst the multitude of finer things. 

Our road lay altogether along the lake. The shore is an 
irregular acclivity, covered with villages, farms, vineyards, 
orchards, and churches, and even the experience of my worthy 
friend and connexion, Mr. McAdam, could scarcely produce 
a better wheel-track. You are to recollect that roads in this 
country literally help a view, being neither straight nor wide. 
About a league from Rapperschwyl, we drove for some distance 
along a sort of natural terrace, overhanging the water. ' I 
can give you no just idea of the charms of the entire scene at 
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this partienlar spot. The shore of Schwyiz, lined with white 
villages, churches, and cottages, formed the opposite coast. 
The lake was like a mirror, and some twenty large boats, with 
high square sails, this with the yard a-cockbill, that with one 
clew up, another with the halyards not half home, and all 
looking lubberly and picturesque, were silently stealing along, 
before a gentle north air that seemed too ethereal to descend 
to the surface of the water. At this moment, the tones of a 
dozen mournful bells issued out of the glens of Schwytz, some 
so faint in - distance, as to sound like iEolian harps, reaching 
the ear at intervals only, borne along in swells by the passing 
air. The effect of these bells, sending their melancholy notes 
out of mountains, and across the water, added to the day and 
its solemn calm, was to convert the whole scene into a vast and 
sublime tabernacle ! 

We passed, at ZoUiken, near Zurich, a vineyard, of which 
it is said there exist records to prove it has borne the vine 
five hundred years. Like the bridge, you will readily sup« 
pose that the materials have been often renewed. One is 
sometimes startled at the antiquity which renders objects of 
this sort respectable in Europe. • At Kuznacht, the words, 

Boston, North America," on a tablet let into the outer wall 
of a church, caught our eyes. It was an inscription to the 
memory of a young traveller, who had been drowned in the 
lake, near this spot. His body had been found and interred 
here. 

We entered Zurich, after a very delightful drive of some 
eighteen or twenty miles, through raipparts of verdure, which 
appeared admirably in keeping with the landscape, whatever 
may be their efficiency in the way of defence. After being 
dragged back and forth, through narrow and clean streets, 
but of very unequal surfaces, we found shelter at last in an 
inn that stood literally on the margin of the port. 

The Limmat, the outlet of the lake, glances through the 
centre of the town, the separate parts of which are connected 
by bridges wider than the streets. The head of the river is 
opened like a fan, and across the upper part piles have been 
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iriimt to deoigaate the limita of thepoVt. ^ Ai tUt (HiieiliQiA 
pan have no effect in breaking the wavfcf, and is qiike idle iii 
a military sense^ unless resorted to for the purposes of rer 
venue, I ani ignorant of its uses. It may, howevep« avail 
lometbiDg against floating iee, m the spring. An anoieUt 
square tower rises out of the water, in the eei^tre df the Utd4 
port. It was probably ereoted for defence, but is now e 
prison. « 

Zurich has about 15,000 inhabitants, and is one of the 
wealthiest and most important of the Swiss towns. Its ma** 
nnfactures are respectable, and the people have an air ot 
ease and eomfert. The canton is the seventh in extent, and 
the second in population. The latter fact is not difficult to 
be believed, for I scarcely remember a portion of the earth in 
which rural habitations more abound. The whole lake*shore 

a bdmlet. The history of the pOpuIntion of this IKtle 
country exhibits some remarkable changes. According to 
Picot (^ec»ved authority, I beUeve), the canton contained 
in 1610, 148,990 souls; and in 1634, only 86^21. War 
lind pestilence had [wrought the difference. Famine — a 
scourge America has never known since its earliest daysrr 
cut down ^ people again, between the years 1678 and 
nOO* This evil has frequently reduced the numbersi not So 
miicfa by deaths, however, as by compelted emigration. The 
present population is about 180,000. 

The history of Zurich greatly resembles that of Bern^ 
The city ruled the country, and certain families of burghers 
ruled the city. This system has been modified, however^ 
the French revdution having let in a flood of light upon the 
rest of Europe. At present, it is the fashion to make all men 
equal before the law/' as it is called, though all naen M 
trery far from being equal in making the laws. Foriaerly, 
the great were openly exempt from taxes; now all are tnXiCdi 
m name; but as the rich exclusively make the laws* they oon- 
Irtve to arrange the matter in a way to make the peer pay as 
much as possible. I have told you, for instance, how at 
Paris a bottle of wine, which costs six souSf pays just the 
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same duty as the bottle which costs six francs; one being 
taxed eighty per cent, and the other four per cent. Wine 
being a necessary in these countries, bread and wine forming 
the two first articles of consumption with all classes, the 
policy may be understood. The pretence is, that if wine 
were cheaper, the labourers would drink too muchl I do 
not say Zurich is obnoxious tp this reproach, for the Swisf 
aristocracies are more mild and just than commoB, sheer ne- 
Msmty compelling moderation ; but it is necessary to admonish 
yon against being deceived by names. All men, let it be 
understood, therefore, under the new liberalism of Europe, 
are absolutely equal before the law ; each paying just five 
sous duty, a bottle, dn his wine I 

!^unck is much less aristocratieal than Berne. The peoplif 
are mostly Protestant ; though there are two small districts 
9f Ps^ts, The learning, industry, and general charactiM^ 
of this eantoa have long been i^eetaUe; and without pre- 
^dlng to know more than may be gathered by a mere 
jAsaer-by, I should say that there is no Calling otf in the two 
latter, at least. You will recollect that I have promised to 
give jon^ little more than caA be gleaned in this imperfect 
manner; for we Americans generally travel through Europe 

unkSiOwing and unknown." 

In one thing I cannot be mistaken. The water under ^r 
"Wiadows was s» Umpid and pure as that of our own Otsego.' 
The lively perch were swimming about, looking as much like 
the jferok at home as one pea is like anoiher* W — ~, bt 
his amor patmm, cast a hue, but in vaio, (0 get a nearer view 
Qf them. 

. I have already UAA you that we ham a Swis9 f(^ndation, 
too^ ia our own bdUs; Zurieb, Berne, and Geneva lying tik at' 
about the elevation of your uativ« vaUey. We merely waiit 
a granite formation, and superstructures that mount two iniies 
ifttq the air, with the ui»ial aeeessaities^ t<^ be an^er Swit- 
zeirlandv Until souie eonvukiou ^ nature ptoduee the 
chaiq|9f. boweYep» we shall remaia most probably just as we 
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The Albia.— Zug.i— Take a Boat for Art.— Democracy and Arialocraey.*-^ 
Village oCArt— Ruinftof Groldau. — ^Pious Flirtation;— A Scene thoroaghly' 
Swiss.—" Our Lady of the Snows,"— View from Righi StafEel.— JS!rom 
the summit of the Righi Rulm.— Melancholy Event. — German Swaggerers. 
— Somrise. 

My dear — ^ . . .5 

We left Zurich next morning, before breakfast, in a fog^- 
which completely limited the view until we had crossed 'the 
Mbi&t a high and frequented mountain pass, that Ues between 
the lakes of Zurich and Zug. Ebel extols the view; but I am 
ni|ite. This time my beloved mists had the best of it, prac- 
tkally 4emonstrating that there is no earthly good without its 
attendant, alloy. We ate an inexcusably poor breakfast on 
the summit. . . 

In descending, there were some exceedingly pretty glimpses, 
including the lake and canton of Zug — I say the canton, for 
the latter is so small, that it comes very well in at a glance. 
We passed an old convent, aud entered this little state j the 
smallest in the. confederation, at the distance of a mile or two 
from its capital. Its population is less than fifteen thousand, 
and its size, somewhat smaller than that of a common New-' 
York township, containing about twenty-five square miles. 
Even this little region, one of the oldest cantons, had the aristo- 
cratic form, of government, until the French revolution — die 
country, containing some ten or twelve thousand souls, being 
subject to the city, which contains two. The religion is Ca- 
tholic. _ ' - 
The town of Zug stands on the lake-shore, and is rendered 
a pretty object in the distant view by its walls and towerSi 
which were constructed to resist the ancient modes of warfare. 
As we approached it, the children rushed out to beg; sturdy* 
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yotiBg nqpies who deem earning a penny in this maimer a 
, sort of pastime. One lad officiously offered to place the sabot 
beneath the wheel; but, after a moment of parley with the 
ooacbman, he dropped the iron, and walked surlily on. On 
i inquiry, I found he had been notified there would be no pay. 
.Point d^argent^ point de Suisse. We could not help laugh- 
.ing at the coincidence; though the same result would be just 
,a8 likely to follow the same circumstances in France or Italy. 
.'In Elngland, habitual deference would have got the better of 
cupidity, though the lesson would be remembered; and in Ame- 
' rila, pride, and perhaps principle, would have carried the lad 
through with his self-assumed job. 

. At Zug we quitted the carriage, with orders for it to pro- 
'Ceed to Lucerne. We then engaged a guide, and took a boat 
>for Art The shore was well lined with bateaux, fitted as 
.those already described on the Oberland waters, with esta- 
- Uished prices and other conveniences. The delay did not 
,M6eed twenty minutes. A collation which had been ordered 
' for the good of the house," was taken into the boat, and eaten 

by the way. . 

We were nearly three hours in going to Art, with as many 
oars. The lake is pretty ; but by no means so singularly beau- 
. tifttl and.wild as those we had before crossed. Our guide proved 
'.to be intelligent, and a little of a wag. He was a staunch de- 
.'fender of the new system. Among other things, he told us, 
, with evidoit satisfiaiction, there was but one man in his canton 
who wrote de before his name; at the same time, he appeared 
. to be fully aware of the important truth that perfection is 
t hopeless, and that too much must not be asked of democracy. 
. In short, he had, as is usually the case, much more practical 
; common sense, on all these subjects, than those who claim 
to be exclusively the salt of the earth. Those who think 
themselves set apart for the sole enjoyment of the good 
things of this world, forget that this state of being is merely a 
' part:of.a great whole; that a superior Intelligence directs all ; 
that this divine Intelligeace has established equitable laws, 
and implanted in every man a consciousness of right and 

8 
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wrong) which enaUM the hommt in the setle lo appiwiate 
iniiate justice^ add whioh makes every man, in some degree, 
critical in mattens that touch hia oWn welfare. Edneation 
and habiti it is true, may hlunt or pervert this natural faculty; 
but, as prosperity is notorioosly more apt than advemty to 
lead the heart astray, I have never yet been in a country In 
which what are called the lower orders have not clearer and 
sounder views than dieir betters of the great principles whidi 
ought to predominate in the control of hnman affiurs. I 
speak of dasses, and not of individuak, of course; nor do J 
believe that any eondition of slavery, however atjeel, e¥tr 
extinguishes this perception of simple trutibs^ which has bMi 
implanted by God for his own great ends. The ability to 
express is not always commensurate with the ability to con- 
ceive; and, as to what are called popular excesses and vio- 
lence, they are commonly the results of systems wbidi de- 
prive masses of the power to act in any other SMUiner tiMH 
by an appeal to their force. Bodies of men may be aWed, 
certainly, and even justice when administered vidently b^-r 
come dangerous; but in all such cases it will be found that a 
sentiment of right lies at the bottom of eveir the mistnkeft im- 
pulses of the msgority. What sense of right, cm the other 
hand, can accotnpimy those who throw firebrands intomiuuMs 
^(h a view to profit by their excesses ; who harry a people 
on to madness in order to benefit themselfes^ tfarougk the 
reaction^ by a return to power; who, in Shorty deeetvo, excile, 
and combine, in order to betray^ that they and theirs may 
profit by the frauds P The IMbt was the comve of the Eu- 
ropean aristocracy during the French revolntion^ toost of die 
abominatioim of which, I beii^ve, are now attribnted byoocl- 
headed and impartial men to their secret agents. Majorities 
may certainly oppress as well as minorities ; bnt the former, 
having the conviction of their force, rarity do so fiMPthteir 
own security. 

Artisasmaltvinag^,attfaeheadof the lake of Zug, iii Clie 
ieanlon of Scfawytz, or Schweite. Of course, we bad now 
reached the very focus of Swiss independent, nnd were, In 
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truth, dramag Q^r the scenes of Tell's memorable expl<Mts. 
We ordered horses far theladiesi and proceeded ahead, op fool 
towards the ruios of Goldau. The walk, for a mile, was along 
an exeellent carriage rpad, and through meadows of exquisite 
delicacy and verdure, among fruit-trees and all the other ae« 
companiments of rural beauty. I can cite to you nothing with 
which to compai*e the neaUiess and velvet^Uke softness of the 
fields, but those of door*'yards in oar prettiest villages; for, 
in the way of agriculture on a great aeale, we have nothing 
that is comparable. The English lawns are not neater, and 
their herbage did not appear to me to he as lively and ehoiee* 
Figure to yourself the chill that came over our delight, at pass-* 
ing throi^^h such a vak, when we fo^nA its lovdiness blast- 
ed by piles of rock, eardi, and stones, that had fallen across 
it, in one overwhelming mass, burying hamlets, houses, 
churches, fields, and owners. Of this extraordinary catas-* 
trophe I dmll have occasion to speak hereafter. 

At Goldau, which stands on the site of a buried hamlet of 
the same name, we left the carriageroad, diverging by a bridle 
path, into the fields. Here we were overtaken by the horses, 
and the kidies were placed in the usual^ell-protected seats. 

W and myself continued on foot We had been much 

amused at Art with a species of pious flirtation, between the 
landlady and two capuchins, whom she was treating to some 
of the creature comforts of her well -supplied larder. This 
woman wore a muslin frill, by way of apology tor a cap, which, 
the coloitr escepted, exaotly resembled a cock's cMib. The 
hair was all drawn back from her forehead and temples, to 
form a foundation for this singular ornament. We found 
this, however, to be the prevailing fashion here. When will 
it reach Broadway, vid la rue Viviemne? One of the capu* 
chins in question came up with the horses, and I profited by 
his good humour lo ^st into discmirae with him. All the can- 
tons of this part the cmdederation are Gathcdie, and this 
brother was one of a fraternity whidi dwells habitually in the 
valley, bHt which keeps an ou^mt on the side of the Righi, 
1^ a spot where there is a chapel dedi<»tted to Noire Dame 
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des Neiges—OwT Lady of the Soowsl — ^There is at least 
poetry in the Popish names ; nor can a pious intention be 
denied those who formed an establishment like this. My 
companion was one of the three who, just then, were on duty 
on the mountain, and we had the prospect of his company as 
far as his abode. 

« At first, the ascent was gradual, the path leading through 
meadows and copses of wood, in a way to render it pleasant. 
This lasted for some time, during which I walked ahead with 
the monk. At length he suddenly excused himself, by say- 
ing that the hour had arrived when he was obliged to attend 
to his periodical devotions. Taking out a breviary, to work 
he went, by beginning to mutter the usual Latin prayers. 

W and myself, observing that we had a sharp pitch of 

the mountain in front, pushed vigorously ahead without look- 
ing behind us, for several minutes. Though resolute and ac- 
tive, downright want of breath ere long compelled us both to 
stop. 

r The path here actually ascended by a species of stairs, 
made by placing logs and stones among the rocks, in a way 
to render them secure. Each step was very broad, and some 
of them were disagreeably high. There were a good many 
landings, and of course the direction varied from time to time. 
We had come to a halt, on a projecting spur, of our natural 
ladder, and the scene was now so thoroughly Swi^ that it 
merits a more minute description. 

t There had been a shower while we were on the lake, and 
the mists were rising from the forests and clinging about the 
sides of the mountains. We got but partial glimpses through 
the openings at the distant view, though these constantly varied 
like a moving panaroma, besides being really beautiful in 
themselves. Among the other floating objects was the pretty 
little lake of Lowerz, with its rocky island and ruined tower. 
Directly beneath us lay the . meadows and copses through 
which the path meandered down to the desolation of Goldau. 
The party below had been detained by meeting some return 
horses from the mountain, the guides choosing to change the 
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cattle. They were now comibg on, however, in a line through 
the meadows, with the bareheaded capuchin bringing up the 
rear, still at his aves and paters. The relieved horses were 
disappearing in a thicket, on their way back, and a drove of 
cows was winding its way down the steps beneath us, follow- 
ed by six or seven dairy-men, having their tubs and milking 
stools strapped to their shoulders. It was the day when the 
mountain pastures were abandoned for those in the valley. 
One sturdy broad-backed fellow closed the procession with a 
live calf on his shoulders. The mildness of the day, the hue, 
(for evening was not distant), the play of the mists, the smok- 
ing forests, and the dark verdure of the meadows, contributed 
to render this one of the most exquisite rural scenes imagin- 
able. You. may form some opinion of the scale of the whole 
picture by getting an idea of the size of this mountain. Three 
thousand cows alone are pastured on it during the summer; 
there are numerous flocks of sheep besides. This being the 
first day of of September, most of them were descending by 
the different paths which communicate with the valleys. That 
we were on, was the one least frequented by the herdsmen 
and shepherds. 

We were by no means done with our stairs, which seemed 
fairly to lead to heaven. At length, after being nearly out of 

breath, heated, and with parched mouths, W and myself 

reached a little tavern that was well filled with shepherds, 
cow-herds and calf-carriers, on their way down. Delicious 
water spouted from a fountain a little farther on, and I hurried- 
to it, with a feeling of thirst that I scarcely remember to have 
fiufflered before. ' Fearful of drinking, I put my wrists under' 
the stream. So great and sudden was the effect, that I was 

actually quitting the spot, when W reminded me that I 

had not tasted the water I . One or two swallows sufficed. It 
may be more pleasant to drink on such occasions; but the other 
is by far the safest course, and it is equally efficacious in slak- 
ing thirst. 

We now had a delightfully cool walk through a wood of 
larches; the whole party overtaking us, with the exception of 
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the monky /who joined the cowherds at the inn to slake his 
thirst in a less heretical manner. Quitting the wood, we en- 
tered some meadows, always ascending; but the labour seemed 
light after that we had just gone through. At length we came 
io a cluster of eight or ten buildings, among which are several 
inns, and the hospice^ with the little chapel of Our Lady of 
the Snows.*' This hamlet is in a sort of dale, though perfect- 
ly level ground is scarcely found this side the great staircase, 
being surrounded with pastures and meadows. As we passed 
the hospice^ two monks looked at us through the windows; 
these, with the one left behind among the calf-carriers, com* 
posed the fraternity that inhabited the building. They pass 
the winter here, and offer succour to all who want it; but 
scarcely any besides the shepherds ever approach the spot 
after autumn. The hospice dates from 1 689 ; but the inns 
have been set up since the rage for travelling has become so 
general. The paths are abandoned , I believe, in winter. This 
place is much resorted to on Sundays and holidays by the moun- 
taineers, and the 8th of September is a great festival, in honour 
of the birth of Mary. Other fdtes, of a more rustic character, 
are kept on this vast and pleasant mountain, which attract 
large concourses of spectators. 

We stopped at an inn. The crowds on the summit fre- 
quently drive travellers here in summer, in quest of lodgings. 
By advice of the guide, we betook ourselves to refreshments: 
to itfy surprise, he ordered tea for himself, and we followed 
bis example. This man told me he could undergo more fa<- 
tigue, aided by this stimulant, than by any other. The prac- 
tice of taking tea, as a restorative, after a hard day's work 
in the mountains, is, I find, very general ; but, although we 
take it constantly, as a national usage, I was not aware that its 
consumption had got to be so common on the European con^ 
tinent 

The path was always upward, after leaving the hospice, 
though there was no very severe ascent. It led through 

pastures, and nearly in a direct line. W and myself 

pressed on, nor did an inscription, in memory of some Saxon 
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prince cut on the living roek, tempt us to halt. Before u$ lay 
a broad reach of pasturea on an inclined plane, the azure of 
the heavens bounding its upper margin. Thither then we 
oageriy held our way, leaving guides, horses, and companions 
iar behind. Twenty times, during the afternoon, I had been 
reminded of the Pilgrim's Progress, by the rocks, marshes, 
burdens, and weary ascents, and it now appeared as if the 
end of our labours, like his, was to be heaven. Upward 
then we urged, until, without the smallest sense of fatigue, we 
stood on the very verge of that line which for half an hour 
had lain before us, bounded by air I 

For myself, I can fairly say, that, the occasion of a total 
eclipse of the sun excepted, I never felt so deep a sentiment 
of admiration and awe, as at that exquisite moment. So 
greatly did reality exceed the pictures we had formed, that 
the surprise was as complete as if nothing had been expected. 
The first effect was really bewildering, leaving behind it a 
vague sensation, that the eye had strangely assembled the 
rarest elements of scenery, which were floating before it, 
without order, in pure wantonness. To this feeling, the in- 
definite form of the hike of Lucerne greatly contributed, for 
it stretches out its numerous arms in so many different 
directions, as, at first, to appear like water in the unreal 
forms of the fancy* Volumes of mist were rolliog swiftly 
along it, at the httght of about two thousand feet above 
its surface, and of as many below ourselves, allowing us to 
look through the openings, in a way to aid the illusion. 

The party came up in time to enjoy the efi^ects of the 
vapour before it blew entirely away. We were at the point 
which isealled the Righi Staffel, and I can describe the posi* 
tion no better, than by likening it to the roof of a shed, 
pkeing the spectator on its upper edge. The entire monn- 
ain is near thirty miles in circumference at its base, standing 
^ an advanced bastion of the Alpine range, separated from 
^t^hers, and the place we occupied was more than 4000 
fo^t ^ove the adjoining lakes, and about 5500 above the sea. 
'I'i%anner in which Lucerne coquoUed with us, before 
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the vapour drove away, was indescribably beautiful. This 
towD, which is surrounded by ancient walls, that are bristling- 
with towers, and which contains many striking objects in its 
churches and other edifices, was actually several leagues 
distant, though it appearednearly beneath the eye. But why 
speak of one object, when there were a thousand ? Of towns, 
there were Kusnacht, Sarnen, Lucerne, and villages without 
number. The blue of the water, too, imbedded, as it was,' 
in dark mountains, was alone sufficient to make an uncom-: 
mon landscape. It was of the colour of the skies in the old 
Italian paintings, which every one from the northern re- 
gions is ready to pronounce preposterous, but which was cer- 
tainly seen here, in the other element, and to a degreealmost 
to cause us to believe we had made acquaintance with a new 
nature. 

As we did not choose to stay at the inn which has been 
erected near this enchanting spot, with the bald head of the 
mountain at no great distance, and in plain view, we pressed 
forward for the Righi Kulm, or head. Having still a little 
time to look about us, however, the guide led us to a place 
at which the water had made a passage through the rocks, 
and where a stone dropped in the orifices above, found its 
way out at the side, several hundred feet down the high 
perpendicular wall which forms this face of the mountain. 
As you are so familiar with the state of New York, before 
quitting the Righi Staffei, I may give you some idea of the 
nature of its view by telling you that it is not unlike that 
from the terrrace of the Pine Orchard, with the material dif- 
ference, however, of the spectator being twice as high above 
the adjoining country, and three times higher above tide. 
The Righi is nearly naked of trees, too, at this elevation ; 
the mountain is better placed, standing more forward fron^ 
the great ranges; the atmosphere has that visible transparent 
which one observes in the most limpid water, and wH^'* 
great artists sometimes succeed in throwing around a 
scape, while the country seen from the Kaatskill will 
comparison, in either /latural objects or artificial ac^"^» 
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with those which cover the whole face of the land in the 
region I am describing. 

I very well know that these comparisons are little likely to 
find favour among patriots, in a country in which it is per- 
mitted to say with impunity what one will of the institutions, 
the work of man, and for which men are or ought to be re- 
sponsible; but where it is Use majeste to whisper aught 
against the perfection of natural objects, unless some plau* 
nble connexion can be made out between them and democra- 
cy. American bon ton, in these matters, is of a singularly 
delicate texture, polite patriotism spreading its mantle before 
even the cats and dogs, when it will suffer those sturdy 
truths, which form, the true glory of the nation, to defend 
themselves in the best manner they can. Thank God ! they 
are strong enough to go alone. At the risk, however, of 
being set down as one spoiled by travelling, — a dire cala- 
mity I — and of certain defeat, should it ever be my ill luck 
to be put in the way of preferment by a "regular nomina- 
tion," I now tell you, the Pine Orchard will compare with 
the Righi, only as the Kaatskill will compare with the falls of 
Trenton; and that the Hudson, unrivalled as a river and 
in the softer landscape scenery, bears some such resem- 
blance to the lake of the Four Cantons, in the grand and the 
sublime, as the Falls of the Canada do to those of the Niagara. 

After viewing the fissure in the rocks, which threatens an- 
other land-rslip at no distant day, we left the edge of the pre- 
cipice, and followed a circuitous patch which led to the sum- 
mit. Here, although no longer taken by surprise, we enjoyed 
a still more extended and magnificent prospe<;t. The moun- 
tain rises like a cone, from the shores of Zug preserving this 
form for nearly half a circle, when it joins the more irre- 
gular and huge mass already alluded to, and up one of whose 
sides we had been climbing. ' At the extreme northern end, 
or that which overhangs the lake just mentioned, the conical 
form is preserved, even above the inclined plane of the Staffel, 
until it reaches the height of near 5000 feet above the neigh- 
bour-waters,'and^of more than 6000 feet above the sea. 
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The summit of the Righi Kulm may eontain three or four 
acres, on a slightly inclined plane, the irregular seotion of an 
irregular cone. There are a lodging-house A la Suisse, 
stables, a cross that is visible at a great distance from below, 
and an elevated ^platform, ^I'hence the most extended view 
cao be obtained. This spot is without tree or sfarnb, but il is 
suffioiently well covered with grass. 

Most views lose in the detail what they gain in extent, by 
climbing mountains. After the first feeling of satisfaction at 
oommanding so many objects with the eye is abated, the mere 
critical. amateur misses those minuter points of beauty whioh 
we come most to love, and which are lost for the want of the 
profile in bird's-eye prospects. In Switzerland, however, 
this remark is less true than elsewhere^ the grand scale of its 
nature rendering a mountain, even when reversed, a mountain 
still. As most of the country is in high relief, (he shadows re* 
main distinct, and little is lost, or rather that which remains is 
so palpable and bold, that the minuter parts are not missed. In 
the view from the Righi, towards the north and north-west, 
it is true, this ren^ark is not quite infallible, for in that direction 
the eye is limited only by distance, the country being generally 
broken, but comparatively low. Even this wide sweep of vi- 
sion, however, helps to make up the sublime, being map*like, 
distinct, and in remarkable contrast to the magnificent eonfu- 
sion of Alpine peaks in the opposite points of the compass. 

The lage of Zug, being the nearest, is the most conspicuous 
sheet of water that is seen from the Righi Kulm. Over the 
dark blue expanse of this oval basin, the spectator seems li- 
terally to hang, as if suspended in a balloon. There is a spot, 
in particular, from which it appears as if one might almost 
leap into the lake, and nowhere is its southern shore visible 
imiQediately beneath the mountain. Art ^nd its lovely valley, 
the desolation of Goldau, and the vast chasm in the mountain 
itself whence the ruin came, the little lake of Lowerz, the town 
of Schwytz, were ranged along the left. Behind ihem rose 
jyiountains ip a crowd and confusion that render, description 
hopeless. I leave your imagioation to body out the thousand 
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gpand or picturesque forms in whieh these granite piles lift 
their bald heads, for in that quarter few were covered with 
snow. 

I cannot tell you how many lakes are visible from the Right 
Kulm. I counted thirteen; besides which, the lakes of Zurich 
and Lucerne peep out, from behind the lAountains, in no less 
than six diiferent places, each basin looking like a separate 
body of water. Then there are many rivers, drawn through 
rich meadows in blue winding lines. Everywhere the waters 
were dark as ultramarine. Of towns, and churches, and 
tower», it is almost commonplace to speak , on such an occa- 
Mon. They dotted the panorama, however, in alf directions $ 
for it was , not possible to look into one of the many valleys 
which opened around us like a spreading fan, without their 
meeting the eye. 

I presume you think you have now obtained some just im- 
pressions of the view from the Right. So far from this, I have 
yet scarcely alluded to its leading, its most wonderful feature. 
The things mentioned, beyond a question, are the first to 
strike the eye, and for a time they occupy the attention ; but the 
most sublime beauties of this elevated stand are to be found in 
the aspect of the high Alps. These peaks are clustered all 
along the southern horizon, looking horary, grim, and awful? 
a congress of earthly giants. They are seen distinctly only at 
short intervals, in the morning and evening. Frequently they 
are shut up in a gloom adapted to their chill mysteries, and 
then again parts appear, as whirlwinds and mists drive past. 
At wak' moments they truly seem the region of storms. 

Amid the stern group, it is possible to distinguish the Jung 
Fran, and all her majestic neighbourhood; the Titlis, my 
Bernese discovery ; and a hundred more that I could not name, 
if I would. I believe none of the great southern range of the 
Alps, including Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa, came into the 
view. They are excluded by the great height of the nearer 
line of Oberland. 

We found a good many travellers on the Kulm, mostly 
Germans. Every one was too much occupied with himself 
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howeveTi and with the great objects of the ascent, to waste 
the time in interooui'se. The guide-books speak of the fear- 
ful nature of the precipices, and of getting down on the hands 
and knees to look over their brows *, but I cannot say we were 
so humbled; for though imposing and grand, I found no dif- 
ficulty in standing near the verge, and of sustaining my fe* 

male companions there. As for W , he went skipping 

and bounding along the onter edge of the plane, in a manner 
so goat-like that I was compelled to check him. Steadiness in 
such situations is, I believe, purely physical, and of course 

hereditary. The father of W was remarkable for this 

property, and had he been a Swiss, he would have made a 
notorious chamois hunter. 

The Righi Kulm was the scene of a melancholy event, not 
a great while since. A German — a Prussian, I believe — 
ascended with his wife. From some cause or other (insanity, 
most probably), the poor man took it into his head to leap off. 
It would seem that he announced his intention, for the screama 
and entreaties of his wife induced the guide to interfere. After 
a severe struggle, the German got away, and effected his 
purpose. The first fall is estimated at about eight hundred 
feet; and when the body was sought by torchlight, it was found 
necessary to throw it down another precipice before it ccruld 
be brought to a path. 

The house was crowded, and although there is a private 
parlour or two, they were occupied, and we were obliged to 
take a table in the general eating-room. Most of the company 
were quiet and well-behaved ; but there were three or four 
German swaggerers who were sufficiently disagreeable. 
These gentry — students, I believe — ^talked loud and dogma- 
tically, filled the air with smoke, and, in walking, stamped 
like horses. I think they were the ne plus ultra of vulgar 
self-importance. 

The night was windy, but it was cheered by a misty moon. 
I walked out alone, to enjoy the novelty of so unusual a si- 
tuation. We seemed to be raised in the air on an elevated 
platform, for the gales to beat against. The views were dim 
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and exlraordinary, but, at moments, of singular wildnlM». 
Once or twice, during the night, I awoke with a sort of sen- 
sation of flying; nor do I think it impossible that the house 
may jet slide off, from its giddy perch, before the high winds 
that prevail here in autumn. In such a case, it would pro- 
bably be found floating in one of the lakes. 

We were up early, of course, and enjoyed the rising of the 
sun. ' The mists were soon stirred, and the clouds began to 
float between us and the lower world. One, in particular, 
came sailing on our own level, and presently the whole summit 
was wirapt in vapour. The feeling, as you may suppose, was 
much like that of being in a heavy fog. For a few moments 
we could not see across the Kulm. Then it blew away, and 
we saw the vapour flying towards the Alps. We had some ex:- 
qutsite glimpses through the mist at the lakes, and once or 
twice the whole line of the upper Alps stood out in noble re- 
Gef from the horizon. The mountains appeared to have come 
nearer to us, and were more awful than ever. Every minute, 
however, changed the appearance of objects, until the sun 
prevailed, when the day shone forth, fair and genial. 



LETTER XIII.l 

Descent. — ^Pilgrims. — Qessler and Tell.— Take a boat for Lacerne.— Re- 
niarkable Objects of that Town.— Lake of Sempaeh.— Arnold de Win- 
kelried. — Langenthal.— A hearty Innkeeper.—- Erroneous Notions oC 

f Liberty. — Return to la Loraine. 

My dear , 

The ladies determined to descend on foot, and we left the 
inn immediately after breakfast. Just before the door of the 
bouse at the Staffel, the guide took the way over the brow of 
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the precipice* in a manner that looked very much like jumping 
downiL We found, notwithstanding, a good, and, at that 
season, a sufficiently secure path. It is not always without 
danger, however ; for^ a few hundred feet down the mountain, 
he showed us a spot where he had slipped the previous spring* 
He had slidden, on the frozen snow, to the very edge of a pre* 
cipiee, whence a fall would have been destruction. He saved 
himself by the point of his iron-shod walking staff, and was 
rescued from the perilous situation by the aid of hi« com^ 
panions. 

The descent was very pleasant, and far from difficult Al 
first, there were a few sharp declivities, but we soon reached 
the meadows that lie along the bases of the mountain. A 
party of pilgrims, from Notre Dame des Ndges, passed US| 
chanting the aves alternately, the male and female voices har« 
monizing sweetly, as usual. We'madeasbort halt at a chdlei 
that stands on a terrace, where we got some milk, and whence 
we had a fine and more earthly view of the two lakes, tfaaa 
that from the Kulm. This would be a lovely spot for a summer 
retreat. 

On our left as we passed through some extensive meadows, 
the top of a small chdteau, quite in ruins, showed itself from 
out a copse. This had been one of the holds held by Gessler, 
who had several in the mountains. To this place he was com- 
ing when killed by Tell. The latter event occurred lower 
down, at a spot where a good carriage-road now passes from 
Art, around the base of the Righi, and by the shores of 
the lake of Zug, leading to Kusnacht and Lucerne. It is 
called the chemin creux* (or, as we should term it in Ame^ 
rica, the dugway)» from the circumstance of the path being 
cut between two banks. Tell took the bailli at a disadvantage, 
in this narrow defile, protecting himself by a thicket. He 
killed him outright by an arrow. History, which too often 
trespasses on the grounds of a sister muse, puts a fine speech 
into the mouth of the mountaineer; but these thk^ are ge- 
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Mrfllly done in a very quiet manner, and without much pa<- 
rade of sentiment. It is singular so little is known of TeUL 
Some writers affect to doubt whether such a man ever existed. 
But his*birth seems to be certain, though a mystery still bangf 
over his death. One version of it says he was drowned in 
trying to save a child. He does not appear to have been more 
than a resolute mountaineer, who was willing to risk hit life 
for liberty. Tell was one of the conspirators of the Oriitliy but 
not a chief. Walter Furst, Werner Stauffach, and Arnold 
de Melchthal were the three leaders, each of whom brought 
with him, to the celebrated meadow, ten followers. Indepea^ 
dence was not so much the object of these patriots, as relief 
from the tyranny of subordinates, and private grievanees lay 
at the bottom of their zeal. Their measures were precipi- 
tated by the affair at the chemin creux^ and the revolt oom«- 
menced immediately* Its success has led to the estaUisl^ 
ment of the present Swiss Confederacy. 

Gessler was killed the 18th Nov. IS07, and yet here is 
the same little hollow pass in the road, in which the deed 
was donel The castle was taken and destroyed, in January, 
1308, and there stands its weather-beaten towers, much m 
they were left by the assailants ; but it is now doubted whe- 
ther Tell ever lived, and no one can say, certainly, where er 
Jaow he died I The life of a man, truly, midges bi^ a point in 
the march of time, bis own bands rearing monmnents that 
outlast bis memory I 

We reached Kusnacht, after a charming walk of three 
hours and half. Here we dbcharged the guide, and took a 
boat for Lucerne. The course lay down a deep bay, when, 
turning a headland, we proceeded by the main lake to its foot. 
A worse boat could not have been invented, there being no 
very sensible difference betwera its bottom, and the top- 
hamper^' of the wooden canopy. Sometimes our movement 
was very crab-tike, and once I really thought we were abont 
to try the sailing quidities of the roof. I am incluied to think 
it was just the worst craft in Switaerlandi for most of the rest 
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had awnings, and did go bow foremost. But we could get 
BO other. 

We passed two or three very small rocky islands, quite 
near the shore. Notwithstanding the awkwardness of the 
navigation, it proved to be a pleasant row, and we entered 
the port of Lucerne, which is the river Reuss, in safety, and 
in pretty good season. For the latter advantage, we were 
fM)mewhat indebted to a fine breeze that sent us along, for the 
last hour, in a very " will ye, nil! ye" fashion. 

Ordering dinner, we hastened to see the sights. One is a 
wounded lion, carved in the living rock, after a model by 
Thorwaldsen, and erected in honour of those Swiss guards 
who were cut to pieces at the taking of the Tuileries in 1 792. 
The keeper was a survivor of that bloody day, and he dis- 
l^rged his duty with the courtesy of an attendant upon kings. 
Asa work of art, this lion is justly extolled, though I think it 
inferior to one of the two celebrated animals of Canova. 
Thorwaldsen is usually more successful with the grand than 
with the beautiful, while with Canova the reverse was noto- 
riously the fact. Yet, in this instance, the modeller of Ye- 
nuses, and Hebes, and Magdalens, appears to have stepped 
out of his usual track, and to have struggled successfully with 
his great competitor. 

There is at Lucerne a raised map of Switzerland, on an 
.extensive scale, which is well worthy of being seen. It nearly 
6tts a large hall, and the mountains, glaciers, lakes, villages, 
roads, paths, — ay, even the chdiets (meaning the traveller's 
chAlets), are designated with singular beauty and truth. It is 
the work of many industrious years, and quite a treasure in 
its way. These maps are now common enough, especially in 
Germany; but this, besides having the great merits of a size 
and an accuracy that surpass all others, is said to have been 
the first of the kind. I traced our different excursions by it 
with great satisfaction, and with the closest scrutiny could 
detect no essential error. Of course, an infinity of detail is 
wanting, though there is even more of this than one would be 



apt to imiBigine. Having all Switzerland in a room, I was 
enabled to satisfy myself that my own discovery was really 
theTitlis. 

One of the bridges of Lucerne (covered of course) has a 
dance of Death painted beneath its roof, like the celebrated 
painting, on the same subject, at B41e. It is a miserable con- 
ceit, and only valuable as a relic of another age, and of a dif- 
ferent state of manners. 

The walls of Lucerne enclose a good deal of empty space. 
Like those of Zug, and many other Swiss towns, they are 
picturesque, being well garnished with towers, ornaments of 
a landscape that can hardly be misplaced, or so constructed 
as not to embellish the view, but which have become quite 
useless in modern warfare, except as against a coup de main^ 
having been built in the fourteenth century. 

We went to bed with a sense of fatigue hitherto unknown 
in all our rambles. I rose, on the following morning, with a 
stiffness about the muscles of the legs which I had never be- 
fore experienced, and glad enough was I to see the carriage 
draw up. W , on the other hand, left us on foot, tak- 
ing the celebrated valley of Entlibuch, in his way to la Lor- 
raine. 

Our road now lay by the open country, and, though always 
through a beautiful district, it offered little, except in its neat- 
ness and in the novel architecture, of a very interesting kind. 
We passed the lake of Sempach, on whose banks, in 1386, 
was fought one of the great battles that assured the liberti^ 
of this country. On this occasion, 1400 of the Swiss were 
opposed to 6000 of the Austrian chivalry. The latter dis- 
mounted, and forming a phalanx that was thought impene- 
trable, stood with their lances presented to receive the assault. 
The Swiss placed themselves in column, presenting an angle, 
and charged. They were repulsed by a wall of iron. At this 
crisis, when the Austrians were beginning to open, in order to 
surround them, Arnold de Winkelried, a gentleman of Un- 
terwalden, called to his companions to protect his wife and 
children. . He then rushed forward, and, being of great size 
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and strength, he seized the ends of as many lanoes as his arms 
Gould embrace, and as he fell pierced by their points* he drew 
his enemies down with him. By this opening, his countrymen 
penetrated, throwing the heavily armed Austrians into confu- 
sion. 

This is the Swiss account of the matter, and, numbers 
excepted, it is probably true in all its leading points. There 
are certain great events embalmed in history that it will not 
do to question, and which, even when false, it is unwise to 
disturb, as they are so many incentives to noble deeds. The 
early ages of* Switzerland, moreover, show great self-devotion 
in her people, and I believe this act of Winkelried rests on 
much better anthority than the affair of Tell and the apple. 

We stopped to take a goUter in the middle of the day, and 
such a gouter I never before 'essayed. We asked for a fruit 
tart, and (odours and nosegays I) they gave us one made of 
onions; which the UndTady maintained was a very good 
fruit, in its way. Of course, we ate exactly as much of U as 
we wished. 

There were fewer farm-houses this day than usual ; tboiigh 
the husbandry seemed good and the country rich. As we 
approached Argovie again, the system of irrigation reap- 
peared. We passed an ancient chateau ; got another peep of 
Aarberg, through the hills, but from a side directly opposite 
to that whence we had first beheld it ; had a beautiful i^impee 
of a chAteau, seated on the side of the Jura; met the Aai% soon 
after, against whose current fifteen men were pulling a boai; 
and made our halt at Langenthal, for the night, ai sufficient 
season to fill the vacuum that the onions had not occupied. 

A fine village wd a beautiful country, though quite level. 
. We were again in the great valley of the Aar, you will 
member, or in the district that aerates the Jura fir^ the 
Alps. We stopped at an inn which was the very beam idM 
of rural comfort. The landlord was a hearty, well-ied 
countryman; I dare say a magistrate of some kind or other; 
civil without servility, kind, obliging, and disposed 4o4p all 
we wanted without fuss or the appearanoe of ven/UU;. In 
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short, he waB the exact coimterpart of a respectable New 
England irakeeper; a happy mixture of what a freeman ought 
to be» with what one of his tailing finds it for his interest to 
become. As I walked like a horse with the spring-halt, he 
good-naturedly inquired if I had received a hurt. Touching 
the calf of a leg, I merely answered, Righi Berg.^' The 
laugh that followed was hearty and good-humoured, ipd 
cieemed to be mingled wHh honest exultation at the triumph 
ef his odQunt^nSf It was eontagious, and a merrier ac- 
f naintaiiee was never eommeneed. We had delicious tea, a 
good supper, , and as excellent beds as can be made with 
fa^hers-T^a material that ought to be declared contraband 
of pteep. We were served in our own room by a daughter 
of the innkeeper, who by her intelligence and decency also 
strongly reminded us of home. 

There are many manufactories at Langenthal, and near it, 
t}iough in the canton of l<ucerne is a convent of monks. 
The latter are Dominicans, and we were told there were 
thirty-three of them- This place is in a comer of Berne, and 
fy^i a mile or two from the boundaries of Lucerne, Soleure, 
i|nd Argovie* 

On our. way from Langenthal, we saw the first gc^de 
^ihampiire that had been met in Switzerland. There ai*e 
plenty oi gendarmes in Berne; light men, commonly, with 
fusees slung at the back, wearing brown uniforms, shackos^ 
end swords i soldiers in reality, though less military in their 
9111^1 then those of France. We are too much in the practice 
of confounding the substance with the shadow, on all these 
matters, in America* Jt.is the fashion to say that we have 
Iwd a goo4 training in liberty through our English descent. 
I believe the pretension to be singularly.un&unded. It is true, 
that of the great principles of English law accustom 
the snhject to the exercise of oertain rights, and create a 
disposition to defend them. But where do not similar feelinge 
exist, as respects some immunity or other? There is no 
4espoti«m so strong, that it is not obliged to respect usages, 
whatever m»f be the authority of the monarch, on paper. 
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The great difference between England and the other nations 
of Europe, in this respect, has arisen from the fact that her 
rights are admitted in theory, while those of the Continent 
have existed more as concessions from the monarch! England, 
too, has had more of them; and the institution of juries, in 
particular, has caused an admixture of authority that, beyond 
a question, and in despite of gross abuses, has given tone 
and confidence to the subject. Still, as many fallacies and 
defects have followed this system of immunities, perhaps, as 
positive benefits. Take, as an example, Uie high-sounding 
privilege that every man's house is his castle.'' This has a 
big appearance ; and, in a state of society in which arrests 
in civil cases were liable to be abused by power, it may pos- 
sibly have been some protection against practical tyranny; 
but, admitting the principles that the debtor ought to be made 
to pay, and that his person must be seized in order to proceed 
against his effects, on what sound notion of right and wrong 
is a law to be defended which enables him who owes, to bar 
his door and laugh at his creditor through a window? If a 
debtor ought to pay, and if service of process be necessary 
to bring him into court, it is rank nonsense to call this evasion . 
of the right by a word as sacred as that of liberty. English 
jurisprudence and English liberty abound with these con- 
tradictions, many of which have descended to America, as 
heir-looms. 

One of the consequences of considering mere franchises as* 
political liberty, is a confusion between cause and effect, and 
cause prejudices like these which exist against a gendarmerie. 
Political liberty does not exist in the nature of particular or- 
dinances, but in the fact that the mass of a community, in the 
last resort, holds the power of making such municipal regu- 
lations, and of doing all great and sovereign acts, as may com- 
port with their current necessities. A state that set up a dic- 
tator, so long as its people retained the practical means of 
resuming their authority, would, in principle, be fi*eerthaii that 
which should establish a republic, with a limited constituency, 
and a provision against change. Democracies may submit to 
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martial law, ^'ilhout losing any part of their JemocratiG cha* 
racter, so long as tbey retain the right to recall the act. Thus 
may a democracy commission gendarmes to execute its most 
familiar ordinances, without in the least impairing its political 
pretension. Laws are enacted to be executed and if a man 

* In England there is a government of what is called three estates — or^ of 
King, Lords, and Commons. Here are three distinct elements, admitted 
into the very organization of the system. The king and the peers hold 
powers that are hereditary; — ^the commons, at first, did represent that 
portion of the community below the lords, which in fact knew enough, or 
cared enough, abont government, to take any great interest in its manage- 
ment. But the king, besides a power to make peace and war, and to create 
peers, and to dispose of all dignities and places, — ^besides administering jus- 
tice by his deputies, and executing all the l^ws through his Agents, — had 
also legislative authority co-ordinkte with that of parliameht. His veto was 
absolute. It is scarcely necessary to add, that under such a system, the king 
literally governed, checked, according to circumstances, by the parliament. 
The peers were few, and though addicted to rebellion and conspiracies, they 
were effectually managed by attainders and the axe. So long as the monarch 
could make and unmake them at pleasure, and the commons were poor, im- 
potent, and ignorant, both were virtually his tools. He reigned and go- 
verned ; reigned, in virtue of his birthright, and governed all the better, 
perhaps, by this machinery of a spurious liberty. 

This state of things was gradually changed by the progress of society. A 
succession of feeMe and corrupt princes, too, concurred to assist the natural 
tendencies of events, which is generally to strengthen political aristocracies 
at the expense of the sovereign. After wresting power, little by little, from 
the Stuarts, the last of that family was finally set aside, the aristocracy pro- 
fiting by a religious excitement to effect its ends. The constitution, as it now 
stands, was established in the reign of his successor, though subsequent 
ages have greatly developed its latent principle, which has tended from the 
first to convert the government to an oligarchy. The result is no secret. 
The King of England is permitted to do but one official act, except through 
the agency of his ministers, and under the liabilities of ministerial respon- 
sibility. This one act is a power to name his ministers. This power, 
however, would still leave him a monarch, were it real. It is notoriously 
unreal, the king having been reduced to be a mere parliamentary echo. 
'Practically, he is compelled to respect the pleasure of the two houses, before 
he can even name those who are called his advisers. 

The power to dissolve parliament is available only to the faction of his 
ministry, which, as a matter of course, wields it solely for its own ends., 
If it can get a majority by a dissolution, well ; if not, the alternative is 
resignation ; the pleasure and judgment of the king himself counting for 
nothing. 

In such a state of things the exercise of the veto becomes useless. So 
long as the ministry, which in fact alone can use it, is in the majority, it 
would not be likely to be called for— certainly not in any question of gravity 
^and, when in a minority it is compelled to make way for successors, who 
would be of the same manner of thinking as parliament. A dissolution 
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with a gun on his shoulder be necessary to their execulion, It 
surely is no sign that liberty is on the wane that such agents 

might postpone, but it could not change these results. It might, pouibijri k 
little modify them as to forms. Hence, then, arises the fact, that political 
contests in England are dctirely carried on in the hgitiiative bodiet; f<^ 
these in truth decide on' the character and complexion of the administration ; 
and the fact, that nearly a century has elapsed since any king of Engl&nd 
has been known to use the co-ordinate power, which, by the old theory df 
the constitution, he was thought to possess in legislation, by resorting to tbA 
veto. In these later times, even his right to dissolve parliament^ twiee ift 
succession, has been pronounced unconstitutional. It was done by Mr. Pitt, 
and successfully, but with the moral certainty that he was sustained by th% 
nation, and, what was of more account, with a belief that he must prevlul in 
obtaining majorities, through the great influence of the patronage he 
wielded. The test of power, it will be seen, rests always in the fiict otpxt* 
liamentary majorities, the assumed prerogative of the king eoanting fbr 
nothing. In short, in the face of a majority, the royal authority is rendered 
Bull, or ds if it did not exist The indirection by which the aristoeraey rales 
In no manner impeaches the result, since with these results are eonneeted 
the entire action and efficiency of the government. The state of things is 
exactly reversed from what it was in the days of Elizabeth, who governed 
through Jmt parliament ; whereas parliament now governs through the kin§. 
There can be no question, that England has made much nearer approacliee 
to liberty than formerly, by this change ; for, while the sway of a limited 
constituency which, in itself, is controlled by a body of great landholders, is 
not true political liberty, it has at least the machinery of a free state^ ig 
compelled to promulgate the opinions of a free state — opinions, that, like 
drops of water^ will, in time, wear away even the rock-Mind is certain te 
taise up a powerful body of dissentients, which, in the end, may become in very 
fact th6 political and governing majority itself. In such a state of eoeietyi 
therefore, if all that is extorted from the prince be not really gain to the 
people, it has that appearance, accustoming men to reflect on their nf^ts, 
and eventually securing a still nearer approach to the eternal priaciplee 
of natural justice, which, in truth, contain the essence of political Uberlgr. 

Let us now look at America. Here, the sovereignty^of the people^ or of a 
popul^ constituency, is both avowed and maintained. All political potver 
is expressly, periodically, and practically, representative ) not representative, 
as is pretended by the English writers and declaimers on constitatieBel 
law, or on the principle that all power of this nature, whether derived froit 
descent or not, is a trust, and to be exercised for the benefit of the whole t 
but representative on this general and just principle, representative in form, 
and representative by the constant recurrence to the constituency for fteA 
authority; in short, representative in fact. The judiciaries are no practical 
exception to this rule, for they perform no original acts of g^vernmoit, are 
purely interpreters of the .law on principles which the other representatiTee 
may alter at will, and discharge their trust under such responsibilities as to 
render abuses very unlikely to occur. They, too, are jHTacticany repre- 
sentative, through the fact that the constituency has retained a power set 
them aside, or to modify their organization, and their trusts, at pleesnr^. 

These facts are^true, both as respects the states, and as it respects tbe ft* 
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are employed, but just the coutrary, by proving that the people 
are determined their will shall be enforced. Liberty does not 

deral goyerament It ToUows that every trust committed to each branch of 
the government is to be literally exercised by that particular branch, and hy 
MO other, else is the fundamental law violated not only in its letter, but in 
it» most tntai principle. For the legislative branches to pretend to check 
the executive branch, in such a policy, in the exercise of its legitimate 
functions, is not liberty in any shape, since it is a direct attack, not on the 
incombent (though such may be its pretended object), but on the rights of 
the constituents, who have chosen to make this distribution of power, as well 
as to select the different agents. No truth can be clearer than the fact, that 
the delegate who exceeds his authority trespasses on that of his principal. 
Now, while parliament may wrest power fh>m the king, who is representative 
only by a powerless theory, in the interests of the nation, and consequently 
in those of liberty, the American legislature that wrests authority from an 
American executive, or in any manner impedes the exercise of his constitu* 
tkmal trusts, invades the rights of a common superior. There is not even 
the excuse of a defective and otherwise irremediable organization for such a. 
step, the constituencies having especially reserved to themselves the means 
of Making all necessary changes. 

These truths, so evident by the very organization and condition of society, 
and so unanswerably proved by the letter of the constitution, become stiH 
mate apparent, when we reflect on the consequences of their violation. Not 
only do the people gain, in effect, by the invasions of parliament on the au- 
thority of the crown, but harmony in the action of government, an indis- 
pensable requisite to peace at home and dignity abroad, is preserved by the 
right to dictate to the king whom he shall choose for his ministers. A 
continued collision between the legislative and executive powers of the state 
cannot exist in England, since the latter must be made to conform to the 
former. Before the revolution, means were found to make parliament 
conform to the will of the king; since the revolution, means have been found 
to make the king conform to the will of parliament. But here, the reverse 
is exactly the case. In England, ministerial conflicts are necessarily legis- 
lative conflicts ; here, they are decided by the people, and ought to he con- 
ducted only before the people. The American legislator, who suffers any 
considerations of effecting a change in the incumbency of the executive, in any 
manner, to influence even his public speeches, abuses his situation (though 
the rights of debate are protected), for he is not delegated to effect any such 
purpose, nor can he^ ae a legislator, be instrumental in producing such an 
end, without a complete perversion of the governing principle of the insti- 
tutions, which infers that the represented are to impart their tone to the re- 
presentatives , and not to receive it from them ! 

Abases of this sort in debate, and performed by indirection, are perhaps 
insepaiable firom human frailties. But surely we have not yet reached the 
pass, when, under ^ the pretence of liberty ( ! ) one portion of a branch of the 
government can step out of its sphere, with impunity, and sit in judgment 
on the conduct of another branch of the government, by overt acts, as was 
the fiict in the cdelHrated resolution of the senate, during the session of 
1833—4 ! It matters nothing whether the president bad or had not exceeded 
his powvrs, ia the act wbkh led to this vote. If the senate be sufl^d 
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mean license, either through franchises or through disorders, 
but an abiding authority in the body of a nation, to adapt their 
laws to their necessities. 



openly to assume the power of censuring him when he is wrong, the time 
is not distant, when, to effect the ends of party, he will be censured when 
he is right. The consequences of a continuance of such a practice, — (Mnd^ 
unl€88 firmly put doum in the outset , practice it will will be a 

confusion and a want of harmony among . the several powers of the state, 
against which the constitution has provided no remedy, and which, in the 
end, wiU of necessity lead to further innovations, as a protection firom its 
own abuses, and thus ultimately transfer firom the constituent to the repre- 
sentative, an authority that is inherently necessary to liberty. The schoolboy 
use of the epithet tyranny can delude no honest and reflecting American on 
these essential points. The very act which may be, and is essential to liberty, 
as government is instituted in England, becomes a most dangerous usurpa- 
tion as government is instituted here. There is, moreover, no necessity for 
any such interference on the part of the legislature, the constitution having 
provided the judiciary as the guardian of all law whedier fundamental or 
merely ministerial, reserving the people as arbiters in the last resort. There 
is but a single pretence for this l^slative interference, and that » mt» 
which infers a radical defect in the most radical feature of the government, 
viz. an incompetency in the constituency to discharge the duties which this 
very constituency has imposed on itselC 

The same truths apply to the use of the veto. It may be liberty in Eoglmd 
to repress the exercise of the veto power in the crown, as separated from 
parliamentary majorities; while with parliamentary majorities it clearly 
becomes unnecessary. But in America, the veto ie instituted in the inte- 
rests of liberty. The greatest power and, of necessity, the power most 
to be apprehended in this country, is that of congress. The veto is given to 
the executive, therefore, that, as a representative of the entire constituency , 
he may check the greatest power of the state in the exercise of its authority. 
The fact that he is only one man, and that congress is composed of many 
men, gives additional grounds for sustaining him in the discharge of a duty 
so delicate ; since it is notorious, that in a really free state, ' there is far 
more danger to be apprehended firom bodies of men, than from individuals. 
Our own history abounds with instances of the executives shrinking from 
the responsibility of doing their duties, on the one hand, and of legislative 
innovations on the other. 

Each measure is to be judged by its separate merits, as a matter of course^ 
but I speak here of the abstract question. To accuse the executive of settuog 
up his will arbitrarily against that of the numerous bodies which compose 
the two houses of congress, without reference to the merits or demerits of 
his reasons, and idly to compare his wholesome authority vrith the nominal 
authority of which parliament has stripped the king, thereby centring, ia 
fact, all the powers of the s^te in one of its branches, is to quarrel with one 
of the most salutary of the Ocpedients which have been devised to prevent 
this very accumulation of trusts here, and to assail one of the most whole^ 
some checks provided by the constitution. 

The pq^uljir reasoning, and popular feeling too, on these important ques- 



RETURN TO LA LORRAINE. IS? 

We fNUSsed by Hiodelbaok, on our way home (for so we 
term the temporary abodes in which we dwell in these distant 
countries), and cast many longing glances at the little rural 
Qhurch, that contains the admirable monument of Madame 
Langhans. In another hour, we alighted at la Lorraine, after 
a delightful excursion of eleven days, durinj^ which we had 
scarcely an hour of really bad weather; an advantage of rm 
occurrence in Switzerland, more especially among the 
mountains. Rain, indeed, is almost the only drawback on the 
pleasures of a summer residence in the cantons. 
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Cantonal Courtesy. — Left Bank of the Aar.— Approach to Than. — Power of 
opposing Inrasion. — ^Proceed to Neuhaus.— An English Couple. — ^Unter- 
seen.— An Aristocratic Guide. — Panoramic View from the Riigen.~AB 
English Girl.— Valley of Interlachen.— •Brienz. — Waterfalls. — Monetai^ 
System. — ^View from the Briinig. — Lungern. — Polity of Unterwalden.^ 
Imperfection of the Confederated System. — Church of St Nicholas de 
Fliie. — Crosses. — Sarnen. --Mistaken for an Englishman. 

Dear — — , 

The Swiss certainly surpass us in courtesy of manner when 
speaking of the sisterhood of cantons. I do not remember to 
have seen a coarse allusion, a discourteous expression, or a 
sneer of any kind, in the remarks which fre.quendy occur in 



Uons^ among what are called the enlightened classes, go to show what I think 
must ' strike every man who has lived much out of his own country, how 
very far opinion is behind facts. While the facts of this case are so pecu- 
liarly American, or, to express myself with greater accuracy, would have 
been American, had not the constitution been so rudely violated, both in 
its spirit and in its letter, the opinions that have been uttered have been 
very generally English. 

I am aware that these are bold opinions to utter in a country where the 
mass has become so consolidated that it has no longer an^ integral parts; 
where the individual is fast losing his individuality in the common identity ; 
and wliere, in a polHicall^eense, the only p^uMicis^thepifd/ic Hrvaki! ^ 
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th« Joumals concerning the measured of their i»tghboiirs« 
I was much amused the other day at fiadiog the people termed 

The honoamble public" in a proclamation. The praise* 
worthy canton of——," " The respectable canton," " The 
honourable cantottj" are very usual modes of designating a 
sister state* In America we presume on our common paren- 
tage» fraternity, and identified eustence, and too often treat 
each other with a homely familiarity, there being in truth less 
real difference (there is abundance of imaginary), between a 
sicipper of Kennebnnk and a planter of the Arkansas, than 
there frequently is to be found between two Swiss peasants 
whose cottages may be seen in the same valley. 

After staying three days at la Lorraine, to set our house 
in order," we left Berne, once more, for Thun. This time we 
took the left bank of the Aar, and were highly gratified with 
the views it presented. More chateaux, or rather more 
country-houses, appeared than in the former excursions; and 
as the eagerness for the grander scenery abates, we begin to 
find a thousand new beauties in the common landscapes. 
Those parts of Switzerland which are not absolutely among 
the mountains, may vie with the best portions of most other 
countries in simple rural scenery, possessing also, in addition 
to the ordinary features of all such views, the advantage of 
having a frame-work of the Jura, or of the Alps, or, as often 
happens, of both. In our drive to Thun, the southern back- 
ground of the charmingly rural country through which we tra-* 
veiled was the brown side of the Stockhorn, a mountain that 
rises above the lake of Thun five thousand feet, or one-fourth 
btgfaer than the higfaestpeak of the Kaatskilb,and nearly seven 
thousand above the sea. Behind this, again, hovered the silvery 
peak of the Blumlis Alp, radiant, pure, and shining like a glory. 

The approach to Thun, on this side of the river, is much 
finer than that on the other. We crossed a wide plain, 
keeping the picturesque little old ch&teau directly before us, 
Uke a ligfatkome, and swept round the walls, uwdj half a 
mile before we reached a gate. These walls are built of 
small slMMSi rai^ nsii) and^ as Aey are embattledi- and are 
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wall relieved by little eireubr towersi they, at least, help the 
ecenery, which, I believe, is their chief merit. It is scarcely 
possible ta fortify a town ia Switzerland against the attado^ 
of modern warfare, so many commanding positions lying 
near them all. Here and there, an exception is to be found ; 
but the true policy of this country Is to meet the enemy at the 
thresholds The whole region is a great natural bastion; and 
France or Austria will be sure to oifer succOur, perhaps 
compel its acceptance, in the event of invasion by either party. 
The Swiss, however, have seen Russian battalions pouring 
through their defiles. The confederation has been formed 
and will be kept together more by outward pressure than by 
any natural cohesion. Could Savoy, Nice, the Tyrol, and the 
Yorarlberg be added to its territory, it would make a power 
quite capable of taking care of itself, and one altogether 
unique, by the conformation of the land, and the rustic habits 
of its people. As it is^ " les honorabks cantons^* would be 
sadly troubled to make head against a vigorous combination, 
like that which partitioned Poland* 

For the second time, we were treated with so much ifi*" 
difierenee, to give it a soft term, at the principal inn, that we 
left the house for la Crmx Blanche, The guide, who was 
already engaged, manifested a good deal of surprise at this 
movement, intimating that we were quitting the genteelest 
bouse in the place. He was given to understand that less 
gentility and more civility would suit us better. The change 
proved a good experiment, in the latter important particular* 
at least} though the good people of la Croix Blanche seemed 
quite as much surprised as the guide himself, at finding Bn|^ 
lish who were willing to favour them with their custom. You 
know we usually pass for English on the continent of Europe i 
and I have long since given up the attempt to explain. In 
France, howeveri one gets on pretty well, by observing thai 
he came from ike country to which the French gave indepen-» 
dence some fifty years since. So completely are the French 
persuaded of the efficacy of their interference in the revoltt>- 
tion, that when laekfd an i^t^llicint Fmicb (Head to name 
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the battles in which their troops were engaged, the answer 
was, Mais dans toutes les batailles^ vHest^ce pas!^ 
France is much too rich in victories to trespass on our small 
claims to glory. 

At Thun, I parted from the rest of my fellow-travellers, 
who returned home, while, provided with a walking-staff 
(an ashen pole, six feet in length, and shod with iron), and 
accompanied by the guide, who carried my knapsack, I took 
oars again for Neuhaus. I had engaged a boat for myself, 
and was just shoving off,'' when a proposition was made 
by an Englishman to be of the party, with his wife and 
daughter. It would have been uncivil to refuse, and I con- 
sented. The wife was quiet and simple ; 1>ut the husband 
was a thorough John Bull, who appeared to regard even the 
peak of the Jung Frau with sullen contempt, as if there were 
better things in its way in England. When I occasionally 
pointed out a strong feature in the view, his manner of as- 
senting seemed to say, ^* it was pretty well for Switzerland 
and once when I drew his attention to a singularly beautiful 
effect produced by the sun on a mountain top, he muttered a 
reply, and immediately began to tell me how cheap mutton 
was in Herefordshire. His wife, a meek-looking little woman, 
appeared to acquiesce in all he said, from habit; but I thought 
she turned longing eyes towards the mountains, and I make 
no doubt that their visit to Switzerland is owing to her secret 
admiration of nature. He probably takes his revenge for 
the trouble she- has given him by dilating constantly, when 
they are alone, on the excellence of the cdtelettes they might 
be quietly eating at home. 

I was not sorry to get rid of my male companion at Neuhaus. 
He conscientiously offered to pay his fair proportion of the 
price of the boat; but, provoked at his mutton, I declined ac- 
cepting his money, a little en grand seigneur. He was evi- 
dently both surprised and mortified ; when, to relieve him, I 
took back half of that which had just been given to the boat- 
men. We parted civilly, and I was honoured with a stare, 
and a profound bow; for indifference to money is certain to 
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command respect in England. We had not got five rods from 
the party, before the guide whispered that the Englishman had 
not paid enough, his share coming to three-fifths instead of 
one-half. He had been mortified at my folly in refusing to 
take any thing at first, and almost as much grieved at my igno- . 
iiince, in not knowing better how to balance accounts. These 
little touches of national character are amusing enough — but 
I know not how it is, the littlenesses one meets with among 
these sublime mountains occasion more disgust than they do 
in tamer countries I 

The afternoon was fine, and I determined to pass the re- 
mainder of the day. in exploring the valley which lies between 
the lakes of Thun and Brienz,and which is very properly: 
named Interlachen (between lakes). To avoid the crowd of 
travellers who frequent the inn at this place, I took a room 
at Unterseen for the night. They who throng baths, lodging- 
houses, and fashionable places of resort, in a country like 
Switzerland, are usually ill qualified to enjoy its beauties, and 
I avoid them as so many blemishes. It is almost primd fade 
evidence of unfitness for the scenery, to be caught in such a 
situation. Having secured a quiet room, I sallied forth, at- 
tended by the guide, a veteran who had passed his life in such 
service, relieved of his knapsack. As we walked onward, 
the old man began to converse, and I encouraged him, in order 
to come at the kernel as quickly as possible. In the outset, I 
discovered that he held democracy almost as cheap as a j)ar- 
venu who had completely forgotten the. struggles of his own 
probation. In speaking of the popular cantons, he observed 
that men like himself were permitted to have a voice in public 
affairs. This, certainly, was a home thrust, and it was an ar- 
gument that I was forced to laugh at, in spite of a determi- 
nation to discuss the matter gravely. German was his moth^ 
tongue ; and I inquired how be liked the Germans P Not 
as well as'the French,'^ was his answer. But the French 
overran the country, and carried away all your treasure, and 
otherwise much abused Switzerland !" All very true ; but 
then the soldiers treated ns better than the Germans*. In the 
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katties ihey were polite to the womoBt aad Chey ean live on a 
little bread end an onion. JH^miir^ a German will eat as 
mueh at three Frenchmen.** There was no resisting the latter 
aq^ument, especially in a country where half the population 
parely taste meat. 

This feeling towards the French, as a people, b very ge- 
neral in the countries they have invaded. I have not been in 
Spain since the last war$ but many who have, tell me the 
French are often more esteemed by the people of the country 
than their English allies. Here, the preference is generally 
given to the French troops, over the Germans and Russians, 
the peojile distinguishing very properly between the acts of 
those who lead and those who merely follow. All this, how- 
ever, is BO more Uian a very common consequence between 
manner and matter. No great body of men was probably 
ever more wanting in the first principles of morality than the 
armies of the French revolution, and yet, retaining the 
mtavUer of the national character as it then existed, they 
were enabled to turn it to better account than probably would 
have been the case with more honesty and less tact. 

We walked to the mouth of the vast gorge which leads to- 
wards Lauterbrunnen, imd ascended a little hill called the 
Rdgen, which stands nearly before the entrance. I say a hill, 
for so it seemed to the eye amid the grandeur by which it 
was surrounded ; but on ascending it, it proved to be in fact 
a mountain nearly as high as our own Vision.** 

I was well rewarded for the trouble, by a noble panoraona. 
The Wengern Alp appeared low in the throng of giants by 
which it was overtopped, and I could hftrdly persuade myself 
it was really the mountain, whence the lower world had 
looked so distant and diminutive. Behind it the peaks of the 
Jnng Fran and of the two Eigers were glittering in the 
heavens, under the light of a setting sun, whose rays seemed 
to fall frozen from their snowy sides. 

Near this little mountain is a ruin and a meadow, where 
he peasants have been accustomed to keep their rural games, 
A fftte of Ais nature is spoken of in connexion with Mad. de 
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Stee), who was present ; but what is Mad. de Slael h^ntU, 
much less her humours, ia eompeiitioa wHh the subliise alter 
that God has here reared in bis own honour 1 I observed 
larches near thirty feet bigb» growing on the erambUng walla. 

The lake of Brienx is ei^out as long as the Otsego» is maift- 
rially wider, though much less indented by baySt Here the 
resemblance ceases. Instead oS being tiirr^mtiifcl by bills 
some five or six hundred feet high, it is imhedded nmong 
mountains that divide the elonds. These masses are often 
nearly perpendicular, though chAhts ding to tbsir preatj^iesef 
smdri^^waterCedlsatrcam down their eye** An island or fcM 
would make it perfect* 

A fomale voice, singing an Ent^ish air, wan bfard in Ae 
picket as we returned* Presently we met a pretty yonng 
English girl in the Uiarrow path, her bonnet daof^img from e 
finger, like one who was out on a careless evening strpU near 
her paternal abode. The party to which she belonged was 
not far behind. Her notes ceased as I came in view, end the 
bow I made in passing was disr^rded. She mistook me far 
an Eni^hman, and did not dare observe this simple net §£ 
mvility'«-HMiy, of human fe^ng^evw in Switxerhind, lest f 
might not be of precisely as elevated a class as hersctf ^^at 
home." Had I been mistaken br a Gontinent^ Euriqmaif 
the ease would have been different; thei^ it nuqr be ^pies^ 
tinned, had my real origin been known, wbeiMr IshonU have 
escaped without a frown. 

These rencmitres of travellers ane rarely agrenaUe. The 
presence of strangers who ai^ear to be engaged m iwr 
country pwrsmt^^ mid such somery, produoos on nus dm imr 
pression of an unpicturesque irrevereaee for aature* I had 
just left a cqpot, too, where a yanng SwidMs had been in beam- 
t^I keeping with the scenery. There is a small meadLew in 
a dale near the ruin* The last rays of the sun were at eea e fc 
ing across it, and a pretty peasant girl, with disbeseelled hair, 
was raking together the scanty of grass. She wasen^ 
tix^ dbne, and eesmed as innocent end as eontented as she 
evidently felt secure. After all, she might have been eat ape 
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culaliog on the picturesque; a suspicion that ru'dely obtruded 
itself, when we met the English party. 

As we descended the little mountain, several boats were 
seen pulling towards our own strand, and the evening, as the 
English say, was truly delicious. I had forgot to tell you that 
I clambered into the ruined tower, where I frightened two 
black-looking and most ill-omened birds from their roots. I 
hppe no evil will come of it I 

These mountains isometimes produce sudden and startling 
•Sects. This evening, while retiring to bed, and after the 
eaadle was extinguished, I was struck with the sombre ap- 
pearance of the night. Going to a window, all seemed dark 
and gloomy, when, raising my eyes gradually to the zenith in 
quest of a star, I found they had been ranging along the side 
of the black pile which frowns upon Unterseen. The night, 
in fact, was clear and cloudless. ^ 

The next morning found me on the way to Interktchen be- 
fore the. shops were open. While sauntering in front of the 
great gorge, in waiting for the guide, and looking at its noble 
mysteries, the honest old fellow came up, big with the intelii- 
genee that the hunters and guides of Grindewald were in ear- 
nest in an intention to scale the Jung Frau; and that the 
attempt was to be made within a day or two. So many 
strangers were disposed to undertake the adventure, he added, 
that these mountaineers were incited to anticipate them, for 
the honour of Helvetia. It will give you some notion of the 
scale of Alpine nature, as well as of the purity of the atmos- 
phere at this elevation, when I tell you that this morning, 
thouf^ distant from the spot more than three leagues, perhaps 
three and a half, I distinctly saw the little ovenshaped hole in 
tlie snow, whence the avalanche which has already been de- 
scribed had issued! I could not perceive that it seemed any 
smaller than when viewed from the Wengem Alp. It is pos- 
sSile, however, that more snow may have fallen from the 
same spot since our passage of the mountain; for I observed 
that a rock on the Wengern itself, which was then covered, 
Wfui now bare. 
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The valley of Interlacfaen is ornamented some fine 
walnuts as I remember to have seen. Most of the fashionables 
were not out of their beds in the great lodging-house, only 
two or three drowsy-looking domestics being afoot. I did 
meet two young ladies, however, walking beneath the line 
trees; though they appeared to be communicating secrets 
rather than admiring nature, as the tongue of one was in eai^ 
nest motion, and the eyes of both were riveted on the ground 
— ^just in the way one woiild expect a soul-absorbing confi- 
dence to be given and received. 

The boatmen were teady, and in half an hour we were on 
the lake of Brienz. There are no vineyards nor grain on the 
precipitous mouiitains by which it is surrounded; though Al- 
pine pastures cover many of their sides, extending, in a few 
instances, quite to the summits. 

Brienz stands immediately beneath a mountain; a perilous 
position in Switzerland, as has been proved by its own disas- 
ters. As the boat approached, I counted one hundred and 
tweaty brown roofs, besides the church, which is of stone, 
and which stands on a high rock a little without the cluster of 
lioases. Several of the cascades that had been seen in Au- 
gust were now dry, the snows that supplied them having en- 
tirely melted. A torrent runs through the village, which, 
four years before, had swept away a house or two, drowning 
the inhabitants. Accidents from lightning, sacs d^eau^ raging 
torrents, landslips, or rather falling rocks, and avalanches, 
are the regular Swiss calamities. To this may be added hail. 
I do not remember to have told you that there are companies 
of mutual assurance against the effects of hail, in some parts 
of Europe, and in this country in particular! This is a pass 
of circumspection to which we have not yet reached ; though 
I believe we have something Uke it against losses from horse^ 
thievesl On the whole, our companies argue the most advanced 
stage of civilization. 

The boatmen pointed out a wall near the shore that rose 
about three feet above the surface of the lake, and said they 
bad passed over it with their boat this very summer. They 
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«peak of the pi;gseDt as being both a warm and a dry season, 
both of which are great advantages in Swiss travelling. 

We left Brienz on foot, passing the extensive dSbris of two 
wide torrents soon after quitting the place. At one of them I 
was told a village had been entirely swept away, and childrea 
had been saved of whose parentage nothing was known ^ the 
latter bearing the name of the village. One of our boatmel 
was descended from this unknown stock. After all, he is only 
in the condition of nine -tenths of mankind^ in being ignorant 
of his ancestry. 

We soon left the highway, beginning to ascend through 
broken pastures, among which cottages were plentifully scat- 
tered. After passing a rude little hamlet, from which there 
was a fine view down the lake, the ascent became more rapid. 
We next entered the woods, and took the mountain en cor- 
niche ^ by a very good bridle-path. A place was passed, where 
the face of an overhanging rock had fallen across the route 
covering six or seven acres below with fragmmits; still it was 
not easy to trace the spot on the precipice above, whence the 
vast masses had come. A valley may be filled, or ruined here^ 
and the mountain from which the desolation descended shiA 
stand, apparently as undiminished in magnitude as it b uneon- 
scious of the ruin it has produced. From this point, where I 
stopped to rest, a part of the lake came beautifully into the view, 
and three brilliant waterfalls were in sight, leaping from pre- 
cipices of dizzy height. Even the rushing sound of one came 
to us very distinctly across the broad valley. It descended 
about 700 feet, jumping playfully from shelf to shelf. The 
whole plain beneath was covered with dark bams, or chilets, 
of which I counted three hundred. 

The ascent was gradual and easy, the path running beneath 
the shades of beeches, which we found very grateful, the day 
being warm, and the labour, though not severe, nearly con- 
stant. Defcm abounded, but trees were growing among Ihem 
all; a sure sign that ages had gone by since their fall. 

At length a point on the mountain was reached, that com- 
manded a view of Mey ringen, with the whole of its rich bottom. 
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Unfortunately tbere was no mist, and tHe scelie was less en- 
chanting than when first beheld. The edge of novelty, more- 
over, was taken off, and I found myself growing critical and 
fastidious : perhaps it would be better to say, more reasona- 
ble, and less hasty in my tastes ; less under the influence of 
surprise and wonder^ and more under that of the faculties of 
the mind. Travelling is an art, as well as anothisr, and the 
experieoeed traveller has some such advantage over him who 
is setting up the business, as theconnoisiienr has over the mere 
tyro, in die fine arts. I had ceased to hunt for drapery, and 
fingtai, and noses, and the other accessaries of the picture, to 
look more for es^fression and the thought. 

The Aar brawled immediately beneath the point of rock 
just mentioned. Its bed had been nearly filled with debris 
washed down by the Alpbach, a torrent on the other side of 
the valley, and its waters were finding their way past it, through 
fifty Uttle temporary channels, that they were as busy as ants in 
cutting for themselves. An linsightly swamp was likely to be 
the consequence. AH this was lost to the eye, however, in 
travelling by the road beneath. 

Here we struck off, nearly at right angles, toward the sum- 
mit of the Briinig,^ which is the name of the pass. It took us 
just twenty minutes more to reach the pastures and meadows, 
that lie in the gorge, between two high mountains, which, quite 
luckily, it was not necessary to scale. The place was retired 
and pretty, vast fragments of rock being scattered amon^ the 
rerdaht grass, as if the spot had formerly been a field of battle^ 
ivhere mountains had discharged their artillery at each other. 

The descent now commenced, or rather we ceased to as- 
cend. Soon after, I met our old acquaintance, the bear, carved 
on a stone; a sign I was once more on the borders of the 
grcatt canton. At this point we entered the territory of Unter- 
wald, the country of Winkelried, and one of the little districts 
that originally resisted the power of Austria. There are a few 
chAleis, or rather cottages, on the pass, and at one of them I 

• Or, BfUniDg. 
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obtained a draught of milk, so delicious, that it will be remem* 
bered long after maiiy a gorgeous banquet will be forgotten. 
Keeping in view the homely hospitality of the American woods^ 
I scarcely dared offer to pay for it, in a place that looked so 
romantic and unsophisticated, but, sooth to say, the money 
did not come amiss. I bielieve, as a rule, that the Swiss may 
be considered, very generally, as sufficiently civilized to be 
paid. One knows that these things depend on the frequency 
of the demands, and, on the whole, he who has the means to 
pay is commonly all the better off for being required to pay; 
yet the act of constantly filling the palm appears singularly 
out' of place amid this wild and magnificent scenery, where 
one could wish no coin were current, but that which has been 
stamped in the mint of nature. 

While on the subject of money, it may be well to let you 
understand something of the materiel of this country. In 
the first place, having no banks, there is no paper in circu- 
lation; the bankers are principally dealers in exchanges, 
though I presume they lend money too, making their profits 
in the difference between what they pay and what they re- 
ceive. Each canton has the power of striking its own money, 
and each canton, I believe, does; though many of the smaller 
limit their issues to the very lowest denominations of coin. 
The old French crown, which has almost entirely been su- 
perseded in France itself by the five-franc piece, is very 
common here, having, as I understand, a small additional 
value in Switzerland. The old Louis (ToTj of twenty-four 
francs value, is to be had also, and is the most convenient 
for travellers. Most of the cantons issue crowns, or four- 
franc pieces, and gold coins corresponding to the Louis and 
double Louis fTor in value, but they are not very abundant. 
Many of the smaller coins will not pass out of their own 
cantons, while in many of the cantons even the base German 
coins are taken. The French money passes all over Europe, 
— should say, England alone excepted. The Swiss franc 
has the value of a franc and a half French, a circumstance 
that frequently misleads strangers who come from France. 
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When the rent of la Lorraine was named to me in francs, I 
thought it particularly low ; but when the payment in ad- 
vance was made, as is usual with strangers, I had reason to 
think it particularly high. 

On quitting the frontier house of Berne, the milk-money 
of which has induced a digression that you may find out of 
place, we proceeded through the meadows and pasture-lands 
as before. I observed a quick^^anxious look about the eyes 
of the guide, as we walked briskly forward, but without in 
the least suspecting the cause. A few minutes, however, 
sufficed to explain it. We mounted a little ascent, and came 
to a small chapel that stood on the edge of a precipice, and 
at a point where the path plunged suddenly into the valleys 
of the two Unterwaldens. Of course there was a view. 

You have read so much already of surprises, and of the 
effects of extraordinary and unexpected scenery, that I al- 
most fear to recur to the subject. But the truth will not be 
said unless I tell you this was the surprise, before all others. 
In most of the previous cases something extraordinary had 
been expected, and, although the fact so much exceeded ex- 
pectation in this instance, nothing of very uncommon beauty 
had been looked for. I knew the Briinig was a celebrated 
pass, and that much had been written about its beauties ; but 
I had thought its reputation was derived from the views on 
the side of Meyringen and the Oberland, which would cer- 
tainly be highly esteemed in any other country, but with 
which, by comparison, I had been a little disappointed. I now 
discovered that the Briinig had charms of an entirely new 
description, and that its northern aspect is immeasurably the 
finest 

As soon as the delight of being so completely astonished 
had a little subsided, I quitted the path, and took a seat be- 
neath the shade of a tree, that stood on the very verge of the 
pi^ecipice, to enjoy the scene more at leisure. The whole 
picture was in one long, straitened valley, that expanded a 
little however in the distance, and which was bounded north 
by the savage Pilatns, and the smiling Righi. The near view 
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embraced the village, meadows, and lake of Lnsgern. The 
latter, looking blue and dark, laved the side of one of the 
most exquisitely rural mountains eye ever beheld; the whole 
of its broad breast being in verdant pastures or meadovra, and 
teeming with brown cbdlets. This foreground lay on a tei^ 
race, a league or two in length, and half a league wide^ 
several hundreds of feet beneath the spot where I had seated 
myself, and as many above the more distant lake and ftho 
plains of Stantz and Sarnen, which formed the background. 
Great depth was given to the whole by this accidental for* 
mation; and yet the atmosphere was so. pure as scarcely to 
leave the outlines of a cottage indistinct. 

The alluring tints of this view were among its most extra* 
ordinary beauties; for while the mountain appeared to cast a 
deep shadow athwart the lake, the water playfully threw its 
cerulean hue upward against the mountain. There was 
indeed a rare bluish tint cast athwart the whole valley, so 
unusual as scarcely to seem natural, and yet so soft as to pro- 
duce none but the most agreeable effects. li was not unlike 
that vivid, unnatural atmosphere we find in some of the old 
Italian paintings, already mentioned, and in which the ultra- 
marine has stood after the other colours have faded. In the 
the midst of it all the verdure was exquisitely deUcate, . the 
colours of which I speak seeming to eust in the two flnids 
of air and water, and to temper rather than alter those of 
other objects. 

The lake of Lungern is about a league in length, and the 
descent to the level of that of Sarnen, as its northern end, 
is so sudden and rapid as to give it the appearance of being 
dammed. This is literally the fact, though nature has Jbeen 
the workman. The district is at this moment engaged in 
cutting a tunnel through the rocks, with a view to lower the 
surface of the pretty little basin, by which means it is calcu* 
lated that a thousand acres of excellent meadow will be ob- 
tained. I exclaimed against this innovation on the pictu- 
resque when it was tpld me; but, after all, the banks of the 
lake are so precipitous, and the water so deep, that Itsf 
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injury wili be ^one to the view than might at first be sup- 
posed. At all events the case is hopeless, if the inhabitants* 
of this valley see a plausible reason for anticipating, from the 
experiment, so large an addition to their meadows. In their 
eyes, a cheese is a more beautiful object than a lake or a rock ; 
and such, I apprehend, is the governing rule for the appro** 
ciation of the sublime and beautiful among the mass of man** 
Und everywhere. A love of the picturesque, unhappily, does 
not depend on the first wants of nature, while the love of 
bread and cheese does. 

I complaii^ed to the guide that Ebel had not done justice 
to the Briinig. Hereupon the old man broke out into a phi- 
Uppio against all books, gazetteers, and maps, intimating 
pretty plainly that the Word guide should never he com- 
pounded with any other, if the traveller did not wish to be 
misled. He illustrated his position by admittipg that, al- 
though he had passed through the cantons a hundred times, 
if compelled to compress his knowledge in a book, he should 
make but a bad hand of it. I have certainly found a good many 
mistakes in Ebel; but, on the whole, it is one of the most 
accnrate works of the kind I know. 

In descending from the high place into the inhabited 
world, the mind was rudely recalled to the failings and wants 
of mortality by a little girl, who scampered across a meadow 
towards a gate, which she succeeded in shutting just in time 
to ask something for opening it again as we arrived. At Lun- 
gera we halted a moment to refresh ourselves. This place 
is Cathirfic, as indeed are all the Forest Cantons, or the four 
tUtle states that were the nucleus of Swiss independence — 
not of Swiss liberty, you will remember; the distinction being 
aU-intportant. The churchyard was glittering with little 
gilded iron headstones (excuse the bull), many of which 
were ornamented with nuniatures of the deceased. Thus a. 
man and his wife wouU appear side by side, on a plate let 
into the iron, which was usually a good deal wrought On 
some of these plates I counted not less than six or eight very 
unsophisticated m'miatures, which probably represented the 
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dead of an entire family. Some were quite faded with age, 
aod others, again, were fresh and tawdry. 

The road lay along the eastern shore of the lake, and a 
most beautiful path it was. As we came to the northern ex^ 
tremity of this exquisite sheet of water, the manner of its for* 
Elation was completely visible. A fall of part of a mountain 
has literally dammed the upper valley; and the water, after ao- 
oumulatiug to a certain height, flows over the lowest part of 
the broken and uneven rocks, into the next level beneath. 
The good peasants, therefore, are rather restoring nature to 
what she originally was, than innovating on her laws, by cut- 
ting their tunnel. 

From this point we got a view of the valley of Ober WaU 
den J or Upper Walden — this canton being subdivided into two 
of those communities that our nullifiers, with so much em- 
phasis, call independent and sovereign states — imperium im 
imp^m-- which are termed the Upper and the Lower Walden. 
Lungern is merely a part of the former. In extent, Unter- 
walden, for such is the cantonal name, is the thirteenth of ikhe 
twenty-two sisters, and in population the twentieth. It is in 
the very heart of the confederation, and the entire population 
may be about twenty thousand souls, who are pretty nearly 
divided between the two great internal powers. The govern- 
ments of both are essentially democratic; though that of Lower 
Unterwald being more sophisticated than its sister, while it is 
pure and integral in the source of its power, has the most 
practical checks. In this half-canton the citizen is admitted to 
his political rights at the age of eighteen. The laws are all 
passed in original assemblies of the people, which, after all, in 
numbers do not exceed many of our own town-meetings. We 
have very many townships that contain ten thousand inha- 
bitants, and Upper Unterwalden has not more than nine thou- 
sand. Boston, previously to its incorporation as a city, yon 
will remember, contained more than fifty thousand. 

These little communities have many primitive fundamental 
laws. • Thus, in Lower Unterwalden the pain of death is pro- 
naiinced pnly by whqit is called the Council of Blood,'' which 
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is composed of the Simple Coimcil, or a body formed for dhclr 
objects, of certain magistrates and counsellors, and of all the 
citizens who have attained the age of thirty years. 

There are very sonorous titles in this little country, whidi 
has stadtholders and counsellors without number. I shouM 
think the principle of rotation in office of little practical utility 
kere, for one does not very well see where so small a poputa-^ 
tion is to find incumbents for so many places. In such a state 
of society one would soon tire of political saltation. The peo- 
ple are very generally pastoral, and of the simplest habits, 
by necessity, as well perhaps as by inclination. They are rigid 
Catholics; and the fact is often cited as a proof that the reli- 
gion of Rome is not necessarily opposed to the most extended 
political liberty. No very conclusive argument is to be dramt, 
either in favour of or against any particular system, by the 
example of communities situated like these Unterwalden hai^ 
been an independent country since the thirteenth century; but 
it would surely be absurd to look into the local institutions 
for the means which have enabled a people so weak to main* 
lain for so long a time their separate sovereignty, while so 
many powerful states have been overrun, parcelled , or destroy « 
ed in the interval. Switzerland itself exists as a distinct con* 
federation by the common consent of her neighbours, and the 
preservation of the particular rights of its several part^ have 
been the consequence of an imperious necessity, heightened 
by the prejudices of origin and even of religion, rather than 
from any especial merit in the institutions, or in the people. 
The country has not been worth the cost of conquest, sufficing 
barely to give an humble subsistence to the inhabitants, and 
possessing no other political value than that of a frontier; a 
character it is probably better able to preserve inviolate as a 
neutral, than as a dependant. It is not improbable, however, 
that the religion of these small cantons may indirectly have 
been instrum^tal in maintaining their independence of each 
other, and that personal liberty is the boon accorded as a 
reward for the. sacrifice; for a great and enduring saerifice it 
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i»» io the SwiMt to maialaia tbe confederated form of govm- 
meot, as a uioment's reflection will show. 

For a natioB of limited extent, and tolerably identified in-* 
tereafts^ the eonfederaied form possesees scarcely an advaBiagey 
while it neceiaarily brings with it many peculiar disadvantages* 
IMversity of laws, want of unity, emharrasaments in the cur- 
rency, the frequent recurrence of frontiers, organised means 
for internal dissensions, and a variety of similar »urees of 
evil, are, beyond a doubt, the ordinary price that is paid for 
the confederated form of government. This is proved by Ger-* 
many, by our own early experience, and is daily felt in Swit*' 
zerland. These evils are even materially increased in this 
eonfederady by its diminutive size, and by the great number el 
its members. All the liberal and enlightened Swiss, with 
whom I have eonversed, admit that tbe present system isi«- 
pet fecL Most of them, it is true, are opposed to consolidation, 
for tbe inhabitants of the towns object to having their policy 
brottght down to the level of that of the mere mountaineers} 
but they desire a Union like our own, in place it! the Confe- 
deration,~-*a central government, that, for certain common 
objectsvcan act directly on the people, without the interference 
of agents* who derive their authority from a different source. 
In short, it may be said, that, in Switzerland, there is a con- 
stant natural tendency, dependent on the force of their true 
interests, to unite more closely, but whichis violently and suc* 
oessfuUy resisted by the mere strength of habits and prejudices. 
The great, affluent, and populous communities are all of the 
reformed religion; Zurich, Berne, BAle, Sehaffhausen, Vaud, 
Neufcb^tel, and Geneva, being essentially Protestant cantons. 
These seven states contain nearly, if not quite ball^ of the entire 
population of Switzerland, and probably much more than half 
ita wealth, Appenzell, St. Gall, tbe Grisons, Argovie, and 
Tburgovin, are nearly equally divided between the two 
ebnrchesi and it follows, that a consolidation, or a very inti- 
mate union even, would give a preponderance to tbi Protes-^ 
last iaterest In addition^ Catholicism avoids discusston, and 
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it would be a part of its natural policy to keep its folds as dis- 
tiiiGt as possible from all others. I infer from those facts, that 
the church of Rome would find sufficient motives for permit- 
ting the simple mountaineers of the Forest Cantons to main- 
tain their democracy, on condition that they will insulate the 
church. General deductions ard nerer to be drawn from par- 
tiottlap facts. The political tendencies of the Romish church, 
or prods of its spiritual liberality, are not to be sought in these 
remote and little important communities, overshadowed, as 
they are, by the greater influence of their powerful Protestant 
neighbours, but in those great countries where it is uncon- 
trolled, and can independently carry out its real policy. At 
Tockettburg, we were told, the two sects use the same build- 
ing; and I have witnessed a similar toleration at Berne. Yet 
al RMie itself, notwithstanding the great importance of travel- 
lers to that decaying town, the Protestants receive it as an act' 
of grace that they are permitted to worship God after their 
own forms, at all ! 

The most purely democratical cantons, beyond a question,' 
are Catholic cantons. Still their democracy is the result of 
aoeidental circumstances, rather than of principles; for some 
•f these very states rule dependencies, peopled by their rela- 
ti^, friends, and neighbours, as political vassals.* Freedom' 
it obtained by two great processes. In the one case, the facts 
precede opinion; in the other, opinion precedes the facts. 
The first is always the safest, and generally the most abiding; 
the latter^ the most elevating and ennobling. English liberty, 
and, by obvious connexion, our own, has the former origin; 
French, Spanish, German, and Portuguese liberty, whatever 
there may be of it, has the latter. We enjoy the advantage 
of antiquity^ and^ consequently, of a greater degree of ad- 
vancenient ; but I think it wiH be found, in the end, that the 
latter will be the most consistent, since, if they have not com- 
menced in a way to ensure moderation and' safety, they have 
attacked theettadel of prejudice, and will not be so liable to 

* Schwytz seceded^ temporarily, from tlie confederation, in 1832, to 
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rup into contradictions between fact and opinion, by walking 
back wards ; moving one way, while their eyes are cast aloi^ 
another. Nothing strikes the foreigner more unpleasantly, on 
visiting America, if we can credit their own accounts, than 
finding us practising on one set of principles, and talking 
and feeling under the influence of its converse! 

Tfaie Catholic cantons of Switzerland are probably demo- 
cratic, because they had no available substitute for the prince 
they set aside, when they rejected the house of Hapsbourg. 
A community of herdsmen could not furnish a pripce, and 
they quietly settled down into that form of government which 
was the most easy of attainment, and the most natural to their 
condition. So far from the circumstance of their being Ca- 
tholiq proving any thing in favour of the political liberality of 
Catholicism, their church itself is, in a great d^ee, owing to 
the want of a true spirit of liberty. Religious toleration is 
an inevitable consequence of political liberty, and, in point of 
fact, the reformation was at first proscribed among them. 
Had their political condition originated in principles instead 
of fortuitous and unavoidable circumstances,, its first care 
would have been to secure liberty of conscience. Education 
is greatly neglected, moreover, and superstitions are. made to 
take the place of higher motives. All this shows that true, 
liberty has no abode here. Catholicism may have deferred 
to facts that are too potent for its direct efforts, but in so doing, 
it has taken care to keep opinion in leading-strings, and to 
render civil liberty a lure to its own views, rather, than a 
frank associate. 

I stopped at a church by the way«side, that is named after 
the celebrated St. Nicholas de Fliie. It shows equally great 
devotion to sect, and to superstition* There are six altars, 
and a ridiness of decoration altogether beyond what one 
would expect in a country so poor and simple. The portico 
has some attempts at paintings, alfresco^ although they may 
possibly be in oil, for I did not examine them minutely. The. 
graves had the same head-irons, and little portraits, as those 
of Lungern. But I do not remember to have seen, anywhere 



Mse, one mark of Catholic discipline tbat is to be met with' 
here. The water-table of the church was fairly lined with 
luiman skulls ; a grinning and grim array ! 

I. remarked as we came down the valley, crosses erected 
OB nearly all the conspicuous heights. The effect of these 
memorials of the passion of Christ was both deep and touching, 
and, at times, they were singularly admonitory. While the 
eye . was, perhaps, studying the brown side of a precipice, 
seeking to analyze its parts, it would slowly rise to the 
summit, where, resting, for an instant, on a ragged outline of 
rock, drawn, as they all are, in strong relief, against a pure 
sky, faint thread-like lines would isisue out of the void, until 
they stood distinctly poised on the highest peak, emblems of 
the most sublime mystery that has been presented to the 
human mind. I saw a dozen in the course of the day, all 
hioking like so many grateful signs of mercy that had de- 
scended from heaven. ' 

We reached Sarnen, the capital of the Upper Unterwald, ob 
Wold J or oft dem Wald, in Swiss German, in very good season, 
having come from Brienz on foot, a distance of some twenty 
miles. After securing a room at the principal inn, which was 
kept by some great statesman or other, I profited by an hour or 
two of day-'light, to look at the place. 

Sarnen is a capital in every respect suitable to the country. 
Oil a little height, near the town, once stood the castle of the 
bftiliff of the house of Habsbourg, he who caused the eyes of 
Arnold de M elchthal's father to be put out. A terrace on this 
spot is BOW, and has been for ages, consecrated to the meetings 
of the Land9gemeinde, or convocations of tfa^ people ; the ori- 
ginal assembly in which the nation convenes. Here also is 
the place where the population collect to shoot at the maik; 
an amusement) or rather a discipline, thiEit is national. The 
rifle is truly a Swiss weapon, for in defending their rocky 
passes, it is the most efficient that can be employed. Every* 
district has a place for the sharp-shooters to assemble, aiA af 
roMd target, about as large as the head of a hogshead, witlt 
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circles in paiat, is to be seen near eyer; hamlet. There i& also 
often a house, for protection in bad weather. 

The view from the Landenberg is {Hretty, overleokiag the 
village, and the broad meadows amid which it is seated. I 
counted one hundred and fifty* roob ii^the bourgi. The town- 
hall, or state-housCi is a square stone building, with six 
windows in a row. It is not unlike a better sort of country 
court-house in America. I examined the coundl^iaUs, whidi 
are plain and business-like. One of them is decorated wi& 
paintings of the fathers of the republic, of a most iinsophisti** 
Qated perspective and colouring. The artists had been parti- 
cularly fortunate in delineating the beards. One portrait of 
St. Nicolas de Flue, however, was really good, being t^ offer- 
ing of an errant son of the canton in modern times^ Most-of 
the houses have the shingles kept in their i^aeesby heavy stones, 
d la Suisse J and take, as a specimen of rustic simplicity, the 
fact that some women were breaking flax in the vestibnle of 
the church. 

The Righi and Mount Pilatns limitied the sight towadle the 
north, while the mountains of the Oberland rose above Am 
pass of the Briinig in the south. The near view was that ef an 
extensive plain, surrounded by stern and lofty Alps. 

The inn was crowded, travellers arriving from the Bighi, and 
Lucerne, until night. We dl supped in a common ixmnu, and 
among the re#t was a party of Frendi, who conversed in bad 
English, with an evident 4esire to display. I gathered froas 
theirdisconrse* that they had lately been travelling in England. 
Qlistakis^ me for an Islander, they began to oomjdinmit the 
country in a way that alarmed my modesty and forced from me 
^ discUimer. The effect of my saying I was not an Englishman, 
was sufficiently ludicrous. At first they seemed to dodbt it, as 
they were pleased to express it, on acconnt of the parity ef 
my pKonunoiatioai bnt» on receiving a grave protestation 4f the 
ti'uth of what they had been told, coupled with the fiiet, tlurt I 
had never evwput foot in Eagla&d mutil I had reached my pre- 
sent statural and that eigU or nine months, at differatf perMs, 
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within twenty years, made the extent of all the time I had ever 
passed in the island, admiration became coupled with envy. I 
was cross-questioned, closely as good breeding would at all 
permit, as to the manner in which I had acquired the language. 
Perhaps, Monsieur* b father or mother was English?*' 
Neither; nor grandfathers nor grandmothers, for many ge- 
, B«ratioBS." ^^MonneuT may have been aided by some simi-* 
larity in the construction of his native tongue to the English?" 
^^There some resemblsmee certainly." A pause followed, in 
expectation that they were about to be told what that country 
was. 1 continued mute. ^^Monsieur must have commtneed 
learning the language very early?" I have spoken it from 
childhood." It is a great advantage." In the conntry in 
which I wa9 born and educated, we all learn (he English' in 
childhood." De grands yeux^ and looks of distrust. Thinking 
, it time to retreat, I wished them good night, in bad French^ 
and hurried off. As my passport was in my podkeC, and these 
good democrats trouble no one with their poUoe regulations, I 
escaped without detection. The most eurioiis part of this 1Mb 
oocurrepce was the fact, thatall this time, great and glorious** 
America, and the twelve millions," were no more thought 
of, than you would think'of a trading factory on the coast of 
Africa in enumerating the countries that speak French t 

When an Englishman speaks of his countrymen, meaning 
the people' of the nation, he says in a lordly way, the English, 
M Englishmen; but the Soot is obliged to bring himself in 
nndar the denomination of ^* Britons," "the British,^ Of 
<^ British subjects." In lik« manner, when a European makes 
m alhffiion to the civilized world , he invariably says, " Europe," 
as in "European civilization," "European reputation,^ "Eii« 
ropeaii intelligence." America is never dreamt of. I hate 
several times observed looks of surprise, when I hate spoken 
df " Christendom," in making similar allusions. Whatever 
may be the case on grave occasions, the European, in his or* 
dinary discourse, does not appear to admit the western hemi- 
sphere at all within the pale of his civilization^ 
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LETTER XV. 

Staatz.— Female Gostume.— Three Travellers.^Road to Stanztad.— ^Lake 
4»t Lucerne. — Stanztad.— Proceed by Boat towards Brunnen. — ^Dange- 
rous Positions for Dwellings. — Accident at Weggis.— District of Gersau. 

^ — -Br^mieB.— The Griitli.— Walter Furst's Conspiracy.— Dangers of the 
Lake of Lucerne. — Town of Schwytz.— Scewen. — Catastrophe at Goldau. 

' Rotenthurm. — Alsacian Pilgrims. — ^Pileof Buildings resembling St Peter's 

. at Rome. 

My DEAR , 

. Tbe followtng morning, I proceeded to Stantz, the capital 
tlie other Unterwalden, before breakfast. I had met, higher 
in the v&lley, a dimimitive of the Schwytz cap already men- 
tioned; but here the costume was entirely changed ; the girls 
having the hair clubbed behind, and decorated with red ri- 
blmds, while the matrons had the club ornamented with white 
rosettes. Many of the latter seemed to have literally pulled 
Iheir hair out by the roots, in the effort to draw it tightly back 
into this club, or ball. I saw four, who certainly had not a 
hundred fibres left among them all, and one was actually bald, 
with the exception of the back of the head, where there was a 
^irty rosette, attached to some down. A few wore flat straw 
bats also, and I still saw one or two of the cock's combs. The 
guide was of opinion that the frost had killed the hiur at the 
iroots, in the case of the bald ladies I 

The noble Arnold deWinkdried has a statue in the square, 
in which he is represented embracing tbe heads of the Austrian 
Uacesr. The town is both larger and more modem than 
Sarnen, and the principal church, taste apart, is quite as fine 
^Bd as magnificent as any thing we are accustomed to see at 
borne. 

. At breakfast we were an Englishman, a Scot, an Irishman, 
and myself. We three first were in the same party, while 
my plate was put near them, but on a different napkin. I 
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M^as much amused by my neighbours, who were complete il- 
luslraiioiis of their several countries. The Englishman was 
magisterial and authoritative ; the Scot, close, wily, and acute^ 
the Irishman, garrulous, eager, tfunny, and warm-hearted. 
The two last took little notice of me, but the first watched all 
my movements narrowly, and, as I travelled with a guide to 
myself, he was apparently disposed to open some communrca- 
itotts between us.. I really think I should have been honoured 
with some act of civility or other, had I not made tho unlucky 
mistake of offering him a piece of toast from my stores, when 
he had been calling in vain for a fresh supply from the kit- 
chen. The offer was coldy declined, and from that moment I 
was set down as a nobody," or " a shoving fellow," and of 
course cut. I ought, in justice, however, to add, that an Eng- 
lishman of station would have understood the civility, and 
met it in a better spirit. It is only the class who live, as it 
were, between wind and water, daily exposed to intrusions on 
their gentility, who are so wary of their privileges. Still, as 
the latter is by far the most numerous dass, the trait just de- 
scribed has really become national. Good breeding is so un> 
obtrusive, so little apt to indulge in display at every plausible 
opening, that it is no wonder common minds, acting under a 
conamon training, should not always know when mere na- 
tural feeling is to be permitted to assert its rights. 

I left my three cousins murdering French with the inn« 
keeper, and getting into a char, took the way to Stanztad. 
The road lay across a perfect plain, or rather throng a basin 
in the mountains. The Rotzberg stood in our left, 4urowned 
by a ruin ; but, though actually nine hundred feet hig^ it 
looked like a mere hillock by the sid^^f the piles that enclose 
the valley. 

Stanztad is placed on. the side of one of tWe arms which 
render the Jake of Lucerne so beautiful. To the right was the 
route into the main sheet of water ; opposite, a deep bay, with 
Winkel at. its head ^ and on the left, another, that leads to Alp- 
nach. To these must be addeH>the.bend towards Lucerne, 
and the long, narrow arm that conducts to Kiisnacht. Thero 
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is a poiai oa the i&ke near Stanztad, where its waters may he 
seep retiriog in five diifereot directions. Tb^ main lake itsdf 
is as irregular and beautiful as these deep hays* Its first course 
is north ; theo, by a narrow pass, it flows west, headed by a 
false lake ; then nortb again through another pass ; thence 
westerly by a ^ost graceful curvature that keeps the enricNiity 
always ^ive. As the foot is appreached, one does not know, 
among sq many windings, which is the main lake, and wbic^ 
are thQ bays, for the latter are actually larger than the former. 
Tbp ^isUi^kice from Lucerne to FInelen, embracing the whole 
of the direct route, is about twenty-three miles. 

While a boat was preparing at Stanztad, I praised the 
beauty of the lake to my old guide. He assented, for not 
only all the lakes hut all Switzerland was beautiful in his eyes; 
hut the lake of Zurich was more-^it was superb, taujaurs 
des vifffiesJ^^ I thoi^ht the precipitous rocks of Lucerne, with 
their Alpine pastures, finer even than the vineyards of Zurich ; 
but, like uxy Frenchman of Yal Travers, the oh) fellow drew 
a critical distinction between the beau and the pittoresque. 

Handsome is that handsome does," was clearly an axiom 
with both, 

My barge, as usual, was of the most primitive mould. The 
cr^w consisted of a man, his wife, and their daughter; quite a 
family affair. I stepped into it with confidence, however ; 
firstly, because I knew I could swim across the lake, at need ; 
secondly, because I knew the boat, being of light wood, eouM 
noi very well sink ; and thirdly, because the lake was so calm 
as to reaead»Ie a glittering mirror. Here, then, were all the 
dements of couri^e necessary to trust oneself on a lake that 
has had rather a bad reputation for its frolicks, ever since the 
time the Swiss hero leaped to shore on Tellen's Platte. 

Slanztad consists of two or three houses, all that were left 
frpm a conflagration during the war of 1798, and an old tower 
that is pUced near the water, and which dates from the thir- 
teenth century. Quitting the port, the family trio were re- 
quested to puUout intoitheicentre of the lake, where, its five 
arms would stretch th^okselves before me, when it would be 
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lime «itotrgh to determine whither we would proceed. On 
reaching this point we lay on our oars, with all the inviting 
reaches of this eccentric sheet of water fairly open. While I 
was dissecting natural beauties, as undecided as a connoisseur 
in the Circassian market at Stamboul, the old guide very de- 
liberately told off on his fingers the different prices to the 
different havens, leaving me to choose between them. The 
whole thing was reduced to a purely Swiss circulation, or it 
was six francs' worth of the picturesque against seVen. 

I had been at Lucerne and at Kiisnacht ; but the broad 
breast of the Righi lay invitingly warm and sunny within a 
league of me. Whilst gazing wistfully at the isolated cone, the 
melancholy sounds of a deep-toned bell came chiming over 
the placid lake from the bight of Kiisnacht. It seemed to invite 
me to return ; and certainly more delicious music was seldom 
heard. The effect produced by these bells, as they send their 
voices athwart the water, among the solemn f ocks and moun- 
tains of Switzerland, is indescribably sweet and soothing. I 
could have spent hours in listening* The sounds soon ceased, 
however, when I desired that the ladies would be so obliging 
as to pull up under the Righi, and thence take the direction to 
Brunnen, a village in the canton of Schwytz, some three or 
four hours' row up the lake. 

As we glided along under the mountain, the guide pointed 
to a precipice, high against the Righi, whence there had been 
a fall of rocks which reached the lake, some ten or twelve 
years before. A similar fall, farther up the lake, had caused 
the water to overflow a part of the town of Lucerne, thougti 
fifteen or eighteen miles distant, doing material damage. In 
building among these grand flights of nature, one has to study 
the dangers of a position well, or he may find himself, his 
dwelling, and his' estate, sudden saerific'es to the sublime and 
beautifiil. Avalanches, land-slips, falling-rpcks, sacs cTeau, 
torrents and their long progeny of evils, abound throughout 
all the valley. It is not sufficient that your dwelling stand in a 
broad valley, or on a plain, apparently removed from, danger ; 
for the cracking of a glacier, fifty miles off, may possibly bring 
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down a deluge on your security. This is not altogether a poe* 
tical account of the matter ; for the dangers are much more 
frequent and serious than a stranger would be apt to suppose. 
The sight of one of these local accidents, of a very singular 
character, was pointed out to me just before we reached the 
place where the fall of rock had occurred. 

The village of Weggis stands on the base of the Righi, near 
a point where the mountain descends to the lake at an angle 
smaller than common. The melted snows and rains had en- 
tered the crevices of the rocks above, until, in process of time, 
they converted a considerable internal stratum of the moun- 
tain into a bed of mud. Had the cohesion of the superior 
part of the pile been broken, a land-fall would have occurred; 
but such not being the case, the immense weight forced the 
mud through openings in the rock to the surface, . whence it 
flowed down the declivity into the lake. The progress of 
this extraordinary avalanche was slow, like that of lava, but 
irresistible. It left the earth completely covered for the height 
of many feet, sweeping before it every vestige of the labours 
of man that was abandoned to its course. There was time, 
however, to save nearly everything but the earth itself, and 
its fruits, the peasants actually removing most of their houses. 
The ruin was not very extensive, but it was very thorough. 

Soon after passing Fiznau, we went through a strait in- 
clining southward, and came abreast of a small territory lying 
on a spur of the Righi, which rises here nearly four thousand 
feet above the surface of the lake. The whole district is on 
the mountain side; nor did it appear to me, in passing, that 
there was an acre of really level land from its base to its 
summit. It seemed, however, to be fertile and well covered 
with fruit trees, a southern exposure being very favourable to 
the growth of the latter. The houses, of which I counted 
fifty, were nearly buried in trees, and there were a good many 
evidences of industry. The books told me that some atten- 
tion was also paid to the manufacture of silk. This district is 
called Gersau, and, although it is now a part of Schwytz, for 
the four centuries that preceded the invasion of 1798, it 
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formed an independent republie. I(s width, along the shore 
of the lake, is less than three miles, and, up the inclined 
plane, its greatest length scarcely reached five. Here, then, 
was a state of less than ten thousand acres of land! The ob- 
jects of exportation, and indeed of production, in this coun- 
try, are butter, cheese, skins, wool, and fruit. The entire po- 
pulation in 1798^ or at the close of its independent existence, 
was fifteen hundred souls. This, and San Marino, in Italy, 
were the two smallest civilized communities in the world. 
The latter is still nominally independent, having foreign rela- 
tions, which, as I understand the matter, was, on paper at 
least, formerly the case with Gersau, it forming neither a 
canton nor a part of a canton, previously to the era named. 
There was, however, a species of permanent alliance with the 
Confederation that reduced it, in fact, to a condition of poli- 
tical dependency. This country contained twenty family 
names, and all males of sixteen voted in the Landsgemeinde. 
The people choose every other year a landamman, or presi- 
dent, a stadtholder, a secretary of state, a treasurer, and 
nine counsellors ! A family must have been in a very bad 
way that had not one of its members in office. 

It was intensely hot as we rowed past this territory, the 
sun beating on its side in a way to explain the secret of its 
fruits. Indeed the whole country was nothing but a natural 
wall to raise apples, and pears, and plums, and figs, and' at- 
monds against. Small as it was, I was heartily glad to be 
rid of it, and to reach the end of the Righi, or a point where 
the rays, by passing into a vast amphitheatre in the moun^- 
tains which contains the village of Schwytz, were no longer 
thrown back upon us by reflection. Soon after we put into 
the port of Brunnen. 

The position of this village is beautiful, it lying exactly at 
the:principal bend in the lake, where it commands a view in 
both directions. Towards the west lay the basin over which 
we had just rowed ; and towards the south the lake stretched 
away, for seven or eight miles,. between huge and nearly per- 
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pendlcular piles, to Flueleo, ia Uri, or, ia fact, to the base of 
the St. Gothard. 

The day still coi^inued placid, aod after takiag some re- 
freshment, I determined to go to Fluelen, and theBce» by the 
Devil's Bridge, into the Grisons. A new contract was en- 
tered into with the family of oars, and we proceeded* Just 
as we were quitting the shore, a youag German student eame 
running down to beg a passage. He was admitted, and w^ 
steered towards the Griitli. The lake now presented a most 
lovely picture; not a breath of air was stirring, and boats^ 
were stealing athwart its glassy surface in a dozen different 
directions. The mountains were sombre and grand, more 
particularly around that deep reach of the lake into which 
we were penetrating, the scene of Tell's danger and eaeape. 
A heavy barge, filled with merchandise for Italy, and impelled 
by some thirty large oars, was sweeping on, nearly abreast 
of us, crowded with a hundred passengers, and lambered 
with piles of boxes. Altogether it was a most enebanting 
scene, and as inviting by its repose as by the admixture of the 
soft with the sublime. A crowd of romantic recoUeetioBs, 
moreover, were hovering about all the prominent points of 
the landscape. 

Within a few minutes, however, a fresh air began to blow 
in our favour, and we set the sail. Our course now became 
easy and rapid, andj we were soon abreast of the GrlitU. 
Anxious tO:?{{Tofit by the breeze, I determined not to land ; for 
the place really offered no other inducement than a little ^tra 
enthusiasm. This I endeavoured, as far as poissible, to feel 
in the boat. The Griitli is evidently a fragment, of some 
sixty or a hundred acres, that has fallen from a mountain. 
Its surface is sufficiently smooth to be cropped as a meadow, 
and, lying between the lake and the rocks, it offered a good 
point of rendezvous for conspirators (patriots before they 
were sure of success) who lived on different sides of the 
water. For such a purpose the place was both convenient 
and secluded. Tradition, 1 presume, does not pretend to 
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point out the preche spot where Walter Furst met hiis iwo 
aasociatei; but as three men who had got together to plot a 
revolt would be qoite likely to atahd reaBonaUy dose to e^dh 
other, you will perceive that I migfat have wasted a knoath in 
endeavoariDg to deternine the iOiCHs in qm^ had I been bettt 
on the diieovery. 

We soon met a boat that was pnHing bard agaliM tha 
breeze. Her crew called to vs^ and said that We shotild Ml 
compelled to retnm, an a wind pecnliar to this like hAd blU 
ready struck it on the other side of the Achd6ab«rg. My 
German companion now told me that the watermen At BtM-^ 
Hen had predicted the same thing. Oor family p£(Hy 
disturbed; but as we stiH had a fair and a ftae hnd^te^ I te|>t 
the boat's head towards the gulf of FliueieU. 

I had been told a good deal< and had read a g6ed deal, 
about the dangers of this part of the lake of Lu^ero^i ^hseh 
m aometimes called the Lcus icPUri. A row-boal is rarely 
in great danger, in narrow waters, If it dim be kefit out of 
breakers; and seeing nothiagto be apprehended froiti this 
source^ in spite of the toppling qualitioB of our batteau, I cdilM 
not perceive a sufflbiettt reason for abandoning the aVkeMpl. 
It would have been out of all rule, moi^eover, to desert a lair 
brMze. We shot swiftly ahead, and TeBen^s Plaite was fairly 
in view, when the saU suddenly flapped. The wind appear- 
ed to have ghinced upward fike a bird^ and to have left the 
lake in an instant. The women looked, appalled^ ramming 
their oars with great reluctance. I ordered the sail t4 be 
lowered, and the mast to be strode. This was scarcely done, 
when we heard a noise Viki^ duU of strong carrents of air 
mshing through leaves, and at die next cioment #e felt the 
new brcieze. It appeared to press almost perpendicularly 
on the watei*, forming an opposiAg curreikt only along Hs 
immediate surfoco. Besides bciiiq; advevse, it was much 
fresher than the wind we bad lost. 

I saw that my half-and-half crew was not only unequal to, 
but indisposed to the contest. The heavy barge, which we 
had already passed, now came up, sustained by her momen- 
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turn ; but even she b^an to hesitate, and to indine towarAp 
the eastern shore. Taking the hint, I sheered our boat over 
in the same direction, and we soon got under the beetling 
rodu« K heavy swell was fast getting up, and I looked for a 
place where we might at least hold on ; for going ahead any 
farther began to be worse than doubtful. We succeeded ki 
getting to a rock, where there was barely footing for one 
person. The man jumped on it with the boaf s painter, and 
held us fast for a few minutes; hut the heaving and setting 
of the water increased so much, as to render it no easy mat-' 
ter to keep our egg-shell from hopping up alongside of him. 
The whde shore was a wall of rock from three thousand 
to six thousand feet high; and, although there were meadows 
and even cottages hanging over our heads in the upper 
regions, the foundation of the pile was nearly perpendicular. 
Here and there were spots, however, where one might 
land, as at Tellen's Platte; and in some instances there were 
narrow strands, under the cliffs. The barge was sheering i» 
towards oiie of the latter, to attain which a hundred hands were 
strug^ing at her sweeps. She withstood the action of the 
waves, aided by her great weight, and finally succeeded. 

I . thought we might possibly do as omch, and was certain 
that we could, not safely continue where we were, and taking 
the fourth oar myself^ the man was ordered to j ump aboard^ 
and to shove off. WUh my aid, we were enabled to hold 
our own, and that was all. The seas beginning to break, 
and the wind ta increase in power, I reluctantly gave up the 
point. The boat^s head was thrown quickly round, the frail 
machine tottering, suspended on the crest of a sea for an 
instant, but righted, luckily, with its how towards Brunnen* 
My German companicm 'Imade big eyes" during these little 
nftanuoBvres, and he stared with all his might at the waves over 
which we werecareering ; the boat, by this time, fairly flying, 
without showing an inch of canvass. Mein Goti-^mein 
Oott he ejaculated; and he seemed to think my involunta- 
ry laugh a species of marine blasphemy. He had been a Uttle 
disposed towards touzy^mouzy at the sight of the GriitU and 
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Tellen's Platte, but it all fled before the flaw. As for the 
amiable family of wateivfowl, they appeared to think this 
much the pleasantest part of their day^s work ; though I saw 
weU enough that there were certain misgivings among them 
about the forthcoming honorarium. 

Of danger there was none; but this touch of the quality 
of the lake of Lucern was sufficient to satisfy me that very 
serious difficulties may be encountered on its waters, more' 
particularly in the clumsy boats in use. The natural resort 
against danger would be the very course we took, because 
we could take no other : that of - running before the wind. 
Owing to its shape the lake is certain to furnish a lee in a 
few minutes, let a boat be in what part of it she might. 
Gesler, it is to be presumed, was not much of a sailor. 
Landing, between Brunnen and Fluelen, during a storm, 
except in.particular spots, would be out. of the^question ; nor 
can the shore at such times be approached, without some 
hazard, anywhere. Parties of females, in particular, would 
always do well to respect the opinions of the weather given 
by the boatmen. This is a point on which their honesty may 
be implicitly trusted ; and even men might do worse than by 
ooi^ding in their faith and local knowledge. . I had ^ fdt 
disposed to smile at the predictions of the soothsayers before 
the adverse wind came; but in the end there was reason to 
respect their prescience. 

On landing again at Brunnen, we proceeded towards 
Schwytz, on foot. The natural basin in which this town 
stands is very beautiful, and highly cultivated. The town 
itself, the heart's core of Helvetia, is; neat, much orna-> 
raented by fruit trees, and its bouses are chiiefly in stone, 
whitened. Behind it stand two bald . rocks of vast height, 
which are called the Mitres (ilf^lAen), from their shape,* and 
probably from the circumstance that among the. hills in their 
rear, has stood for ages, and still stands, one of the most fre- 
quented shrines of Europe, under the government of a mitred 
abbot ; the benedictine convent of Einsiedeln. 
. . Without stopping in the town of Shwylz, we took a path 
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through the meadows that soon brought us into the road to 
Gr^ldaii. Id comiiig from Brunnen to the outlet of the lak« 
of Lowers^ we turned the eastern extremity of the Bjf^. 
The little sheet of water just mentioned is leas thaa three 
miles in length, by a little more than one in breadth, and on 
its southern side it washes the base of the mottntaio, leaving 
sufficient room for an excelleut carriage road, however, to 
wind along its banks. The ground is low at the outlet, whidi 
flows through the beautiful meadows of the district into the 
lake of the Four Cantons, or that of Lucerne* The outlet is 
called Scewen, and a hamlet near it bears the tame name. 
Here I $topped to view the scene, and to rest myself. The 
ruins of Goldaii, the Bossberg, and the pile of the R^i lay 
directly before me, across the water, at the distance of a 
league* Beokoning to a peasant who was mowing in a field 
near fay, I inquired if he had witnessed the Call of the Ross- 
berg ? This man was at work, at the moment of the cata- 
strophe, within afewyardls of the very spot where we tbenstood. 
He described the noise as being sufficiently tettifying, but its 
less loud than one would suppose. A dense doud of dust 
spread itself across the valley of Goldau, and up the side ef 
the Rossberg, a distaaee of two miles or more, and he saw 
fire diooting through the air. From the appearanoa of the 
ktter, the first impression iu Schwitz had been, that thm was 
a volcanic eruption ; but it was afterwards known that the fire 
cAme from some lime-^kilns that had been burning on the 
ttiouBtaiA. The fall of the Rossberg was owing to water 
pasring through crevices of the mount^n, and formio^ an 
enormous layer of mud, off of which the huge superincumbent 
mass had slid, like a ship wliea she is launched. It differed 
from the aecident at Weggis oikly in the fact of the strata of 
the mountain separating, and by the greater magnitude of the 
plmomenon. The mud was driven downward by the enor- 
mous pressure with great impetuosity, and most of it, findii^ 
an oi^et in that direction, was foreed, in the twinkling of an 
eye, as it were, into the other end of the lake. Here it li" 
terally formed nearly a thousand acres of land ! What an 
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idea this fact gives us of the magoificent scale on which the 
works of nature are displayed in this country ! One has diffi- 
culty in believiag in such an event,; but the meadow teHs its 
own tale. The depth of ihe Idkt, in general, is about fifty 
feet ; but the water was more shallow at its upper end, where 
this extraordinary change occuriiecl. 

The sudden entrance of so much earth, as you will readily 
suppose, compelled as sudden an exit of an equal qaantity of 
water. My informant described the first e&ct of this pheno- 
menon to be a nearly perpendicular barrier of water, which 
stretched across the head of the lake, and which was the first 
feature of the catastrophe that he distinctly understood. Com* 
prehending the nature of this danger, he had just time to run 
from the eminence where we were standing, and on which he 
had then been at work, into the street of the hamlet, and to 
bring up a little brother of his, who was playing before his 
own door. This was hardly done, when the wave reached 
the eastern shore, and poured its volume against the base of 
the Righi, and through the low pass of the Scewen. A great 
deal of the force of this wave must have been broken by the 
mountain, which is quite precipitous here, and the recoH of 
the water no.doubt helped to diminish the violenoeof the suc- 
ceeding shocks. Still the torrent thai broke over the low 
ground washed all before it, including several houses^ taking 
its course by the bed of the Scewen into the lake of Lucerne. 
There were three great waves, after which die watw gradual* 
ly subsided. I beUeve no lives were lost ; a circumstaace that 
must have been owing to the fact diat the water escaped from 
the lake chiefly on the reflux, the side of the mountain receiv- 
ing the principal shock. 

The walk along the lake shore was charming, and I loitered 
by the way like a truant sdioolboy. There are two small 
islands, of which one, a little rocky mound, contains the ruins 
of a small baronial bold, that tradition gives to the old tyrants 
of the country, or to the bailiffs of the house of Habsbourg. 
A peasant, who was at work opposite this island, pointed to a 
low wall on it, which he said was part of a small chapei, that 
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had been swept away by the water. He added that the wave 
completely covered the summit of a tower that was still stand- 
ing, visible proofs of the passage of the water remaining oa 
the stones. I computed the height of the rock above the water 
to be about twenty-five feet, and that of the tower above the 
rocks, fortyofive. This would give seventy feet for the height 
of the wave above the surface of the lake. There is nothing 
like this seen on the ocean ; but as, in this case, the water was 
violently and suddenly displaced, it does not follow that there 
was a trough," as in gales at sea. 

The hamlet of Lowerz stands at the western end of the 
lake, which lies in a north-west and south-east direction, and 
a little out of the course of the destruction. Its church, 
houses, and meadows mostly escaped, though the latter are 
more or less sprinkled with fragments of rock. The made 
ground lies directly behind it, and it was either in coarse 
grass, or in rude meadows, that had been recently cut, hay- 
stacks being profusely scattered over its whole surface. 

Here the road ascended, and skirted the scene of desola- 
tion, passing the site of Goldau, or past a hamlet that is called 
New Goldau. This is the place where we took to the fields, ' 
in our ascent of the Righi, and I had now entered it from an 
exactly opposite direction. I ordered supper and a bed, de- 
termining to pass the night on the spot. 

About ten, a noisy party of some thirsty porteurs de 
chaises came down the Righi, and invaded the inn. They had 
been up with the Gratid-duchess Helena, the wife of the 
Grand-duke Michael, of Russia, and having probably been 
well paid for their toil, seemed disposed to make a night of 
it. I was right glad when they were all well filled with sour 
wine. I 

It was a chill, foggy morning when I rose, and the air 
suited the dreary aspect of the neighbouring desolation. New 
Goldau is a very humble commencement containing merely 
the inn and a parsonage, with a chapel annexed. The priest 
was at matins, surrounded by a congregation of a dozen wo- 
men and children. Opposite the temporary chapel, which is 
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now in a sort of cellar, is the foundation of a new church. I 
got into conversation with the cure when he came out, and 
gleaned from him, and from the different people about the 
inn, as many facts relating to the fall of the niQuntam as I 
could obtain. After breakfast, we proceeded on the same 
errand, directly across the ruin to the foot of the Rossberg. 
As this catastrophe is so truly Swiss, I shall now endeavour to 
give you a more distinct idea of it. 

Imagine a valley bounded on its east and west sides by two 
lakes, and on its north and south by lofty mountains. The 
distance between the lakes is about two miles; and that from 
mountain to mountain, in the nearest point, is a little more 
than one. The southern mountain (the Righi) is a sharp ac- 
clivity; the northern rises more gradually, admitting of culti- 
vation and meadows to its summit. The side of the latter 
mountain, which is the Rossberg, presents an inclined plane, 
at an angle of about thirty degrees, judging by the eye; being 
nearly or quite a league in length. The summit is given by 
Ebei as being 3516 French feet above the level of the lake of 
Zug. The^ whole southern sur£eice was dotted with cottages, 
many of which still stand within a few yards of the line 
of the ruin. The esLtreme summit of the Rossberg is repre- 
sented as having been a mass of rock, that projected at more 
than a right angle with its inclined surface, and which, of 
course, a little overhung its own base, in the direction of the 
valley. This accidental formation is believed to have been 
the chief cause of the disaster. 

A fracture in the rock, running directly up the mountain in 
a straight line, marks the eastern limits of the fall. It has left 
a precipice the whole distance, varying from eighty to one 
hundred and twenty feet in height. This, of course, was the 
average depth of the sliding mass, though its thickness gra> 
dually diminished towards its western margin, where it seemed 
shaved off to an edge, in consequence of the mountain's re- 
ceding northward. The width of this frightful track is about a 
thousand feet. Admitting that the length is only ten thousand, 
the width one thousand, and the average depth but forty feet. 
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we get 400,000,000 cubie feet of matter, as the mass that was 
set \a motion, on this dire occasion. Judging by the eye, I 
shQuld think this calculation to be materially witbtn the truth. 
By albwing an average depth of eighty feet, the mass, of 
course, is doubled. A better sort of Manhattanese dwelling 
contains about sixty thousand cubic feet. Assuming that the 
matter displaced by the fall of the Rossberg was 600,000,000 
cubic feet, we get the result of a mass equal to the cubic con- 
tents of ten thousand of our largest dwellings. This number 
of dwellings of that size would, perhaps, be quite as great an 
amount of matter as is actually contained in all the buildings of 
the town ;^ so that yontiave to imagine all the edifices of New 
York converted into solid bodies, and then cast, in a single 
nute, into a valley and lake, with a superfieie& of less than two 
thousand acres, in oi*der to have some idea of the desolation 
produced by the fall of this mountain. Ebel estimates the size 
of the chasm left by the falling fragments at nearly double that 
I have here given ; but I think he has not allowed enough for 
the irregularity of its form. 

The upper stratum of the entire side of the mountain, within 
the limits named, has been forced from its bed, from its 
summit to its base. The resistance, as the matter became 
piled in the valley, has thrown off fragments of the summit 
obliquely; and there are rocks as large as small buildings now 
lying near Goldan, which must have been projected through 
the air a distance of at least two miles. I have little doubt, 
notwithstanding, that most of the destruction has been done 
by the superior matter forcing the inferior before it. The 
buildings of Goldau which lay near the extremity of the ruin 
are said to have been shoved from their places, though subse- 
quently overwhelmed. The priest estimated the depth of the 
debris on the site of the present road at about thirty feet. 
There are places in the valley, however, where its depth 
cannot be less than two hundred. 

Near the base of the mountain is a sort of oasts in the 
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deseri. It is a little spot, of clayish meadow land, that has 
escaped the fail of rocks, and which is fenced and mowed. 
Whether it is the miserable remains of the original meadow, 
or whether it is a portion of meadow that slid from the moun- 
tain, I cannot say ; but quite probably it is the latter. It is 
covered with a wiry grass. Pools of water exist all over the 
rnin, which altogether looks fresh, although the accident oc- 
curred in 1806. At the base of the Righi are detached rocks 
scattered about the meadows, that were hurled a good deal in 
advance of the mass. This place looks like a battle ground, 
where Milton's angels had contended. 

After passing an hour amid this desolation, I mounted the 
Rossberg, for some distance, and stood on the verge of the 
precipice left by the fall. The view of the ruin beneath Was 
frightful, and it was in strange contrast with the exquisite 
loveliness of the meadows that closely embrace its sides. 

Four hundred and thirty-three of the inhabitants of the 
mountain and valley perished on this occasion; but to these 
must be added sixteen residents of other parts of the canton, 
and eight travellers. The latter were a bridal party, about to 
ascend the Righi. One or two gentlemen of their company 
were so far in the rear as to escape. These heard the rend- 
ing of the rocks; and the last they saw of their friends, the 
latter had stopped and were looking up at the Rossberg, the 
sounds having evidently attracted their attention too. In the 
next minute they were buried beneath the ruins! The noise 
had previously alarmed some of the residents, of whom se- 
venty-four escaped by flight. Those who lived on the moun- 
tain, by taking lateral directions, had to run but five hundred 
feet in order to be safe. Ebel estimates the pecuniary loss at 
a little more than half a million of dollars. 

A person might have stood unscathed at the vei^e of the 
line of ruin, on the mountain; but, below, the air must have 
been momentarily filled with flying fragments. There is a 
bouse still standing on the western side of the track, or on that 
which is the least regularly marked, in fearful proximity to 
the debris. 
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Quilling Ihis scene of devaslalion, we took our way dia- 
gonally up the mountain, by a foolpalh that led us among 
collages, copses, and pastures. One village, with a churdi, 
was passed ; bul the broad breasts of these Alps are uniformly 
peopled like the valleys, except in those cases in which the 
elevation, Ihe inclination, or the i^lerility forbids the abodes 
of man. The laller scarcely ever occurs on the sides o( 
mountains lhat are not mere piles of rock. We had beautiful 
views of the meadows towards Schwytz, and the eye complete- 
ly overlooked the ground which had been made in the lake. 
The village of Lowerz did not entirely escape, as I had thought 
on passing it ; for the guide now told me that the body of its 
church had been blown down by the concussion of the air, 
while its tower was left standing I Such a thing might have 
occurred, especially if the current of air happened to be well 
saturated with rocks, as was most probably the case. 

After a steady ascent for an hour, we entered the high 
road, and, continuing to mount, soon reached a place called 
Rotenthurm. Here is a tower of some size, which was pro-^ 
bably built to guard the pass, for it. stands on the brow of the 
ascent, and on one of the principal entrances to the Forest 
Cantons. I gladly ordered a char-d-banc^ a vehicle that has 
a great variety of forms, the ancient char having d^enerated 
to carriages of different modes of construction. In this in- 
stance, it turned out to be a regular one-horse waggon. The 
country now became open, high, and broken. I scarcely re- 
member a less inviting district in all Switzerland, than that 
through which I passed during the next hour or two. We 
got a distant glinipse of the lake of Engeri, and the spot where 
the battle of Morgarten was fought. There was, ako, some 
sharp fighting with the French, in 1798, near this spot. A. 
great deal of peal was cutting along the road, and I passed a 
hamlet of chalets, that were designed to bold it, when dried. 
The houses were vulgar, and, in short, the whole scene was 
as little Swiss, as if it had been one of those half-deserted, 
exhausted settlements, of our own frontiers, in which nooe^ 
but the shiftless and improvident remain. 
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The road was pretty good, however, and I was surprised 
to find a neat and well-built stone bridge thrown across a 
ravine. At this spot we overtook a party of pilgrims proceed- 
ing towards the sfarine^ where it was supposed many thou- 
sands would soon be collected, to assist at a solemn triennial 
ceremony. There were thirty-two in this company; two-thirds 
females; and they had come from Alsace, or more than a 
hundred miles, to be present on this great occasion. A few 
were barefoot, and all prayed aloud, without ceasing, one re- 
peating after the other. Deeper voices were heard in the rear, 
and another party, of sixteen, mostly men, ascended a knoll 
in the road, advancing towards the shrine in the same manner. 
The effect of these little processions, and the beautiful blend- 
ing of prayers, was singularly touching. 

After walking the horse some distance, to enjoy the intona- 
tions of these piously-disposed travellers, we trotted on, and 
were soon on an eminence that commanded a view of the 
place to which they were going. The whole country had a 
naked appearance, rather than the shorn look so often de- 
scribed, and which, while it gives a meagre air to a landscajpe, 
renders it pleasing by its quaintness. Here, though there was 
not absolute sterility, there was a want of the opposite quality, 
that left an impression of dreariness. In the midst of such 
scenery, and in a sort of large amphitheatre formed by ragged 
mountains, towards the south and west, stood a vast pile of 
buildings, that has the reputation of a general resemblance to 
St. Peter's at Rome, although greajtly inferior in magnitude, 
style, and material. There were ranges of conventual build- 
ings grouped together and attached to the church, Uke the 
palace of the Yatican; the church itself; and a substitute for 
the celebrated circular colonnades, in two rows of cells, that 
are used as shops for the sale of images, and other similar ar- 
ticles of ecclesiastical traffic. 

As these edifices occupy a conspicuous site, on a side hiO, 
they strike the eye imposingly, in that poor and inhospitable 
region. About a hundred houses, all or nearly all of which 
are taverns for the accommodation of pilgrimsj were cluster^ 
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•4 iogelbep, io a more humble position, and lower in the ¥al- 
ky, as beeame the menials of the shrine. The village was 
neat, an4 as we 4rove through it, it was plain enough that 
its people sufafiiste4 ahiefly by administering to the superstitions 
or ta the bodily wants of the pilgrims. Nearly every house, 
besides being a tavern, was also devoted to the trade just 
mentioned, and large preparations were making to reap a 
fruitful harvest from the approaching festival. 
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rraditioBg respecting the Shrine of Einnedebi.— *SupeNtiti<Hi atteode the 

extreme Classes of Society. — ^Arriyal of Pilgrims. — The Chiirch. — ^Feel- 
ings of Devotion. — Rarity of Female Beauty. — Unseemly Ceremonies.— < 
Opportunity of beoomiiig Martyr.--r-Teraporary Chapels. — ^ExtensiTe View. 
-^Delightful Deecent.--^Hire a Char.— *A. ^ogoiatic Waite».--€a«ta« <rf 
Glaris. — Bishop of Coire. — Town of Claris. — Schrahzie|;er Oieese. — 
Proceed to Wesen. 

I TOOK a room at the Ox, the best inn, and hastened to- 
wards the abbey. As I can scarcely recall a day of stronger 
or more varied sensations than this, it may be well to give you 
a brief history of the causes which have brought the shrine of 
Einsiedein into so much repute. 

A hermit^ of great sanctity lived near the spot many cen- 
turies since. This man was murdered, and respect for his 
memory induced a religious community to establish them- 
iselves around his cell. On the occasion of a consecration of a 
chapel, the bishop, it is alBrmed, was anticipated by angels, 
who performed the rite to heavenly music, at midnight. This 
event at once brought our Lady of the Hermits, as she is call- 
ed, into high request, and from that day to this, or for nine 

* He is said to have been a contemj^qrary of Charlemagne^ and a member 
of the house of HehetizoHera^ which is now seated on the throne of Prussia. 
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lienturies, Mary of Einsiedeln has been a favourite with pil-* 
grims of all the iSurroundiiig nations. Other traditions ar^ 
also connected ivith the principal miracle. The Savionr is 
stated to have visited the shrine dedicated to his mother^ ia 
the human form. There is a copious fountain before the 
ehurch, which has fourteen spouts, and at one of these (whtch 
is not icnown) he is believed to have drunk. He also left a 
complete impression of his hand on ft silver plate ; but the 
French removed both impression and plate at the time of 
(heir invasion $ for it i^ould have been the greater miracle of 
flie two had they left anything formed of the precious metals 
behind them. 

Einsledeln, unlike Lorettd, has never been tmth frequented 
by the great. There is an unction about Italy, in such mat-^ 
ters, with which it is nearly Vain to hope to compete ; and the 
difficulty of access and the pro&imity of heresy may have ftided 
in diverting the current of pilgrimage. But, at the present 
time, Einsiedeln has probably more votaries than the shrine 
of the Roman States, though they certainly are of a greatly 
inferior quality. It has struck me that this particular species 
of devotion, or, indeed, most of those ancient observances of * 
the church of Rome, which depend more on tradition than on 
doctrine and revelation, are fast falling into disrepute with 
all classes of society, but its two extremes, the princes and the 
peasants; superstition, it would seem, being as much the com- 
panion of very high as of very low fortunes. In (he latte* 
case, it is the result of ignorance, and of a misery that seeks 
all modes of relief: and, in the former, of that innate sense of 
tinworthiness, which renders every man conscious of his owtf 
inability to control high events, and secretly disposes him to 
lean on a supernatnral power. That they do not place their 
reliance on more rational aids, is, probably, in both cases, the 
fault of education, little more being taught to princes thAn the 
accompnshments which are usefnt in maintaining the repre^ 
eentation of their rank. Thus they are alt linguisfs, but very 
rarely logicians. Napoleon himself is said to have believed 
in his fortune, and to have been much under the Inifoenee ef 
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superstition ; b, fact which, with his education and previous 
disposition, must be attributed solely to the consciousness of 
being required to decide on events that belong rather to des- 
tiny than to any human will. Thus, you perceive, as "hy- 
pocrisy is the homage that vice pays to virtue,^^ I am ready 
(0 maintain that superstition is no other than an involuntary 
a4mission of our want of the higher attributes of intelligence. 
Perhaps no man is entirely without it. 
, At all events, princes and peasants are the two classes who 
how appear to retain the greatest respect for the ancient su-> 
perstitions of the Catholic Church. Policy, no doubt, in some 
measure, influences the first; but I think the world does not 
give them credit always for a sincerity which, for the reasons 
named, I believe they oftener feel than is supposed. 

Pilgrims were arriving throughout the day, in parties vary^ 
^ng from a dozen to a hundred. Their approach was always 
announced by the untiring repetitions of the prayers, the effect 
of which, in the distance, especially when male and female 
voices alternated, was poetical and plaintive. All drank at the 
fountain, and nearly all at its several spouts, in order to make 
* sure of pressing their lips to the one which is supposed to have 
been consecrated by the lips of the Saviour. They then in- 
variably entered the building, serious, earnest, and devout, 
and knelt before the shrine. 

The church is large, and almost worthy of being ranked 
with the cathedrals of Italy. It is a good deal ornamented, 
having many marble altars, painted ceilings, and much gilding. 
The shrine is of marble, and it stands quite near the great 
doors. Iron gratings in front, and on parts of the two sides, 
permit views of the interior, where the bronzed images of the 
Mother and Child are so placed as to receive the rays of a 
single but strong lamp* Their habiliments resembled pure gold. 

When I entered, hundreds of pilgrims were kneeling on the 
pavement around the grates, keeping their eyes riveted, with- 
out an exception, on the dark, mysterious faces within. Many 
maintained this position for hours, and all appeared to be 
-absorbed in subdued devotion. The light of the church was 
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growing dim with the decline of day, and I walked stealthily 
around the groups, and through the vaulted aisles, with feel- 
nigs of reverence, pity, admiration, and awe, so blended, that 
I find it difficult to describe them. I knew that the temple 
wasGod^and that his Spirit was present; I felt persuaded 
that much devout reliance on his mercy was blended with the 
superstition I witnessed; and, while my reason showed how 
fearfully near idolatry these poor people had approached, the 
mystery of the incarnation never appeared so sublime, and, if 
I may so express it, so palpable, as at that moment. I believe 
few men are less under the influence of superstition, or a 
dread of any sort connected with spiritual agencies, than my- 
self, and yet I found it necessary to draw largely on my 
Protestant insensibilities, in order to gaze at the bronzed coun- 
tenance of Mary with indifference. Sympathy with the earn- 
est and well-meaning crowd who knelt before her, a belief 
which,.while it rejected so much of the embellishment of their 
own faith, admitted so much of its substance, and a sense of 
common inability to penetrate the great secret of the system of 
the universe, disposed me to be charitable. It was impossible 
to witness the pain and labour with which these poor people 
nad traversed plains and mountains to reach the shrine, the 
subdued and imploring air with which they approached the 
image, and the fixed attitudes of reverence and deprecation, 
mingled with a strange sentiment of affectionate reliance, that 
all assumed, without feeling how insignificant shades in creed 
become, when devotion really occupies the soul. In short, I 
was in no humour to be critical, and felt strongly disposed to 
receive everything as it was offered, and as it wished to ap- 
pear. 

Most of the pilgrims were Germans. A large portion were 
from the Black Forest, though there were also a good many 
Alsacians, and a few Italians in the different groups. Some 
of the men had noble classical faces; and I can recall one or 
two, who, bending on the stones with naked knees, heads in- 
clined, and eyes humbly but steadily riveted on the bronzed 
image, were perfect models of manly submission to an omni- 
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potent mA inoomprehensible Power. I did not see a comely 
female among them. Beauty, real, and of a high character, is 
everywhere rare; but that near approach to it, which we 
receive as its substitute, aud which we should be willing to 
admit is beauty itself, but for the occasional exceptiooe that 
serve to raise the standard, and which is so very common in 
America, is of very unfrequent occurrence in this portion of 
Europe* A pretty peasant is hardly ever seen, and the cos- 
tiimes which appear so well in prints, are actually neutralized 
by the want of personal attractions in those who wear them. 
Nothing could be more wretched in externals than most of the 
female pilgrims on this occasion, though even they seemed 
respectable and more human than usual, while grouped around 
the shrinCi in quiet, enduring, earnest devotion. 

The twilight was still in the aisles, when a procession of 
monks entered by a lateral door, and approached the shrine. 
I had seen one or two of the fraternity gliding among the pil^ 
lars of the narrow galleries that connect the upper porUons of 
the church, apparently looking down, in watchfulness, at the 
devotees } but, though picturesque to the eye, their flitting about 
in this manner had recalled me fnm more pleasang thottghte^ 
to recollections of monkish craft, and I fancied their presence 
unseasonable. Now, however, they came in a body, the prince- 
ly abbot at their head, and began to chant the offices. The 
ddnsion was disturbed by this idle parade ; for there is usually 
a want of reverence in the manner of the officials in Catholie 
worship, that does not at all comport with Protestant humility. 
They soon withdrew in the same order; and then commenced 
a scene that was still less in unison with our opinions. The 
pilgrims pressed forward, offering boxes of beads, images, and 
other similar articles^ to a monk who remained in the shrine ; 
and who, after touching the image with the different objects, 
returned them to their several owners to be preserved as relics. 
Nothing could be more husinesa-Uke than the whole process, 
which, unfortunately for previous impressions, Imentaliy com- 
pared at the moment to the rapid evolutions of a notorious 
vender of galem^ on the Boulevard St. Martin, at Pari«- 
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Such liidi«rouft associations make Sad inroAcIs on tha tooehing 
and tba beautiful ^ and I turned away, to stroll up th^ body of 
the churchy devoured by scepticism. Every akar was crowdedi 
and by this time the light was so dim as to give a shadowy 
appearance to the images of the edifice^ its rich omameittsi 
itseolumns, galleries, ables^ and eves to the kileeling pilgritns. 
I took this opportunity, while the last itiip^essioits were agreed- 
able, to quit the plaeCf and to return to the inn. 

Several bodies of pilgrims had arrived siftce myself; and 
atthe inni still heard them repeating their prayersin the streets^ 
As soon asl had dined, I sent for the gilide, in order to measure 
the etape for the next day's march. He bad hardly entered 
before the sound of voices in the street drew us to the window^ 
which a party of seventy-fonr pilgrims was passing. The men 
walked bareheaded on one «do of the road, and the women 
on the other. The guide sliook his head^ as if he looked os 
all this as very wicked. He is an invet^ate Protestant, and 
got himself in difficulty not long since by speaking bis senti-^ 
ments on the subject a little loo freely. According to his ac- 
count of the matter, it would have been vef y easy for either 
of us to gain the honours of martyrdom^ by just sleppiag into> 
the square, and proclaiming our private opittiMS coBcernii% 
the divine conseeratioa of the chapel of Our Lady of the Her« 
mits» I earnestly advised him to try the ekpermeirt ; but lhi» 
he adroitly evaded, by saying he owed it to his character and 
conscience to see me safe back i0 Tbun. Of eourse^ after this 
considerate mjimaikm^ I did not press the matter. Wbih 
we were discusnng the point, another party passed, barefoo 
as^ well as bareheaded. 

A» we Gonehided it was the most expedient not to attack the 
angeliecMs<k;ration» I settled the affair of thenest day's mardt 
as^fastas pofSsiUe^ and hurried baik to the church. Thob«ftM^ 
ing was ^w £mly lighted^ and tbe^ pilgrims stitt kndtiail^ 
g^omy shildews^ resembling stiarfMSS ol stone. Many of theaff 
had their padcs cm thelir backs, like types of their sin& Twei . 
feSftAktfr ef belief appeafanee than usual we>e ]Nrayittgal a sid» 
akari bni ne^ ob6 eboof eitber sex, of a station abovo that of 
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a peasanti was in the church, the officials and myself excepted. 
The books certainly say that men of condition do make this 
pilgrimage ; but if any such were here to*day, they were tho- 
roughly disguised ; so completely so, I should think, as to baCBe 
the penetration of even Our Lady of the Hermits. 

I could not lose three days, at this late season (Fridays 
12th September, 1828), in order to witness the ceremonies 
of the succeeding Sunday, and we departed, therefore, on 
foot, early on the following morning. The road was lined 
for some distance with stations, '' as they are called, or 
little chapels that usually represent the passions of the Re- 
deemer, in which the pious go through a succession of 
prayers suited to their own weaknesses, — ^a common obser- 
vance in Catholic countries. Pilgrims were still met, every 
half mile, some cpming from the cantons, some from Get- 
many, and some from the Tyrol. One party were carrying 
their packs on their heads, another were barefooted, and' 
each apparently had some peculiar form of penance. * 

We also met many boys and girls bearing fruit to the 
village. As the day proved very warm, it was grateful to 
cool the palate with plums and pears, while toiling up the 
sharp and frequent ascents. I had got completely out of my 
reckoning, though the fact that we were on the broken sur-' 
lace of a mountain was sufficiently evident, not only by its 
productions, but by the air which bounded the view towards 
the south; in Switzerland, the landscape being usually in a' 
grand setting of rocks, unless the spectator is on an elevation.' 

After more than an hour of hard walking, we came to an 
ascent that was steeper than common. As we drew near the^ 
top, I observed the eyes of the guide were getting to be rest- 
less, and began to think he was disposed to try a little kirsch- 
wasser, for he had just told me there was an inn at the 
summit, where very good liquor was to be had. I did the old 
man injustice. He was thinking, altogether in the way of 
lits vocation, of the glory of Switzerland, and of an agreeable 
surprise that lay before me. The ascent brought us suddenly 
to tbe ^ifminit of mountain which bounds the southern - 
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shore of the lake of Zurich, and the region to the north and 
west of that sheet of water being what may be called a cham- 
paign country for the Alps, we were on the threshold of "a 
view.'* A few steps brought us to the verge of the declivity, 
where the eye ranged over a vast reach of country into Ger- 
many. We were ^bout two thousand feet above the lake of 
Zurich, a portion of which lay at our feet, cut by the bridge 
of Rapperschwyl. The island of Ufnau was also in sight; 
and the mountain that we had descended on our way from 
the Tockenberg, lay a little on the left. In short, it was com- 
pletely the reverse of the picture we had seen on the occasion 
of passing up the other shore of the lake, as already men- 
tioned, in our late excursion. 

The road was quite good; but it was a dogged pull di- 
rectly up the side of the mountain. In the sharpness and 
leiigth of the ascent, it resembled that of the Am Stoss, though 
1 think the last still entitled to precedency. Luckily, instead 
of climbing, it was now our agreeable duty to descend, and, 
after delaying a few minutes to enjoy the scene, we plunged 
towards the valleys. 

The view increased, bothrin beauty and breadth, as we 
descended. Nearly all of the lake of Zurich became visible, 
both shores of which, lined with villages, churches, and cot- 
tages, in white, like so many brides, and beautifully relieved 
by verdure, forming parts of the landscape. Ufnau was so 
distinct, as to permit me to distinguish the chapel, barn, 
meadow, and crosses. Here and there, a line of deep blue ' 
appeared among the undulating swells on the remoter side 
of the picture, looking like patches of the purest sky. These 
were lakes, whose names you would not recognise, were you 
to hear them. Switzerland has three classes of these fresh 
waters : the lakes that have a reputation for their varying but 
extraordinary beauties, such as those of Geneva, Lucerne, 
Zurich, and Constance ; the lakes that are smaller in size, 
though still of very respectable dimensions, and which are 
known more for their accidental positions in frequented parts 
of the country, or for battles that have been fought on their 
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banks; and the lakes that, enjoying neither of these advan- 
tages, are seldom visited by the traveller, or even named. I 
write with the map open, and a dozen of these nameless waters 
lie before me, not one of which have I seen, except in birdV 
eye glimpses, obtained in the manner just mentioned, from 
the tops of mountains. 

A fountain, in stone, surmounted by an image of Mary, 
crowned with a gilded glory, stood by the way-side. DelU 
cious water spouted from it, and a boy was in attendance to 
earn a batz by offering a cup* His object, probablyi was to 
lie in wait for the pilgrims, of whom, however, we bad seen 
none for the last hour. 

When half way down the mountain, the guide took a path 
that diverged from the highway towards the east. It led 
us through meadows and orchards, and by a most delightful 
descent to the valley, which we reached near Laken. I break- 
fasted in a room that overhung the lake, and the view across the 
placid water was, a» usual, a . picture to admire. Looking 
down from lofty heights astonishes, and, for a time, excites the 
feelings; but I cling to the opinion, that we most love the 
views, at which we are accustomed to gaze from the margin 
of quiet waters, or from the depths of valleys. That picture- 
esque and quaint-looking place^ Rappersehwyl, had more of 
the air of a small walled city, seen from this side, than viewed 
from the other. 

t ordered a cAar, which made its appearance here, in the 
shape of a small we-horse phaeton, with an apron d cabrio^ 
let. Though in the very heart of Switzerland, I have not 
seen » single real char-d-banc since* leaving Berne* In our 
former tour we met very few, from all which I conclude they 
are not in as general use as is commonly tfaoiq^ht. 

The road new lay on die margin of a wide marshy district, 
that was once under water^ the lake probably extending, in 
former aged^ thus far. We got pretty views of the convent 
above Umaoh, mentioned i» a former letter, of Uznaeh itself^ 
and of all the long mountain sida^ by which we had descended. 
It was pleasant to reverse the pictsre in this manner^ and^te 
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8ay the truth, SwiUerland generally ''gives «i good as it re- 
ceives."' After joumeyiDg for a league or two, we stopped to 
feed, the horse, at au inu so near the mountain as to be in 
shadow at two o'clock I I asked the waiter, who spoke French^ 
for some pears. Pais I des petits pois ! he roared; 
'' why, monnf^ the peas have been gone these sis weeks*'^ 
"I do not ask for but for ^poir^s^ ^ des poit^^r-esi 

which are just in season." One would think this explanation 
sufficient, and that I might have been quietly answered, yes 
or no :-^not at all. My sturdy Swiss very coolly turned upon 
me, and gave me to understand that the reason he had not 
comprehended me at first was my very bad pronundatiom 
'' Fo%9 ifah^M ban un ban branunciashuHj monsir ; vaild 
pourquaije nejaus ai has cambrisJ*^ Certes, my French is 
anything but faultless, though I have no reason to suppose it 
worse than that of my castigator^ who made a most ludicrous 
appearance as he reproved me for calling a pear, peas; an of-* 
fence, by the way^ of which I was not at aU guilty. Nowf 
what would have been thought, if such a thing had occurred 
in an American inn I As we drove from this School of qnan^ 
titles, the guide, who had been much shocked by his country* 
man's dogmatisn and want of politeness, by way of atwemenft 
rmarked, that ''ce gassan-ld n'est has pien balV^ 

In another hour we entered the canton of Glaris. These 
central states are soon traversed^ for they are among the 
sniallesi of SwitaerlaUd, Schwytx being the seventeenth canton 
in and Qiaris the sixteenth. The first has also the saiM 
rank in population, while the latter ranks even one degraa 
lower. Schwyht contains rather more than thirty tbonsand 
sottlii but Glaris has less than twenty^five tfaonsand. The 
entire population of Lucerne^ Zug, Scbwytz, Unterwaidettt 
Glaris, and Urit or^ of the six cantons that form the territorial 
nudeos of the confederation, according to the official enume^ 
ration of the Federal Diet, is only 1 84,300 souls. If we ikH 
duet Lucerne (86,700), the five remaining oatitons do net 
mnob surpass, in population, the smallest American state^ 
proverbially minute as we deem our own little mUit to be. ' 
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Not long after I had escaped from my purist, we met a 
highly respectable-looking divine in the road« He was walk-' 
ing, though evidently a traveller, accompanied by an eccle- 
siastic of inferior station. Soon after, an old-fashioned, 
heavy coach, drawn by four sleek, well-fed, clerical-looking 
horses, with servants, in quaint, old-fashioned liveries,follow- 
ed. On inquiry, this personage proved to be the Bishop of 
Coir (the successor of the princely abbots of St. Gall, in a cle- 
rical sense at least), who was proceeding to Einsiedeln, to take 
part in the approaching ceremonies. I presume most of the 
Catholics of this portion of the country are under his eccle- 
aiastical jurisdiction ; though those on the other side of the lake 
of Lucerne are generally connected with German dioceses. 

The houses along the road-side, and even in Schwytz itself, 
are less Swissish than they are in Berne. After travelling a 
league, we turned into an enormous ravine or valley, and drove 
to the town of Glaris. I was now in the glen which had lain 
opposite to us when descending from Herisau, the day we 
reached Rapperschwyl. The surface of this vast gorge is 
smooth, and its width is rather more than a mile ; but the 
height and perpendicularity of the mountains give it a strait- 
ened appearance. The battle of Naefels was fought near its 
entrance, under a sublime precipice, worthy to overlook so 
gallant a struggle. The whole canton, in effect, lies in this 
valley, and in one or two others of less size, which open into 
it. There is a good deal of mountain, it is true, but the rocks 
lie nearer the surface here than in other parts of Switzerland, 
and the beautiful Alpine pastures are neither so rich nor so 
abundant as in the Oberland. The rocky pinnacles that en- 
close this country vary in height, from seven thousand to 
more than eleven thousand feet above the level of the Medi- 
terranean. The Linth flows through the principal valley, and 
washes the skirts of the town. Nowhere is the contrast be- 
tween the mild verdure of the valleys, and the savage aspect 
of the mountains, more marked than in Glaris : still the latter 
nourish vast herds of catUe, which constitute a principal 
part of the wealth of the canton. 
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The town, which contains some five or six thousand sonls^ 
lies along the Linth, principally in one extended street. This 
is the place where the cheese so well known in America, the 
Schrabzieger, is made,^ The peculiar smell of the cheese was 
quite strong on approaching the town. It was Uke meeting 
with an old acquaintance ; and as I had but an hour to stay, 
I hastened to one of the places where it is made. 

The curds are formed on the mountains, the milk bf goats 
and cows being used indifferently. Indeed, so far as I could 
bear or see, the cheese, in this respect, differs from no other» 
except that it is made of the whey left after a churning. Whea 
formed, the curds are brought down to the valley in bags. 
I met a waggon loaded with them, as we entered the place. 
In this state, there is nothing peculiar in the taste ; nor does 
the material seem at all rich, as you can very well imagine* 
It is pressed as dry as possible, and then put into a mill, re- 
sembling a smalLcider-mill; the one I examined being turned 
by water. There might have been a hundred- weight of curds 
in this mill, and the wheel was passing over it constantly^ 
with no one to superintend the operation. I presume the con* 
sistency of the cheese is owing to this thorough kneading, and 
the subsequent pressure, though those I questioned pretended 
that there is a virtue in the particular pastures. The peculiar 
colour, scent, and flavour are imparted by the herb,f which 
is grown in the valley, dried, pulverized, and incorporated 
with the mass in the mill. The odour of the powder was 
strong, and its taste vegetable^ but I liked it less, pure, than 
in the cheese. The latter is thought to attain perfection in a 
twelvemonth, though it will keep a long time. I bought a 
small cheese, and took my leave of the establishment. Out 
of Claris, I know no place where the Schrabzieger is so often 
met with as in Broadway. The name, so far as my knowledge 
extends, is compounded of zieger (goats), and some local 

* I never met ^th one of these cheeses in any part of Europe, Glaris 
. Itself excepted; nor did I ever hear an Englii^man, German, or Frenchnaa 
say that he knew the cheese at all. 
t Trifolium melilot. csrul,, or, a blue pansy. 
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word that means either plant, or the name of a plant. The 
latter, however, is purely conjecture. Busk is shrub, in 6er-> 
man; but schrab sounds so near it, that I dare Say it is some 
obsolete word of the same signification, although it is no more 
Aan fair to repeat to you that this is sheer conjecture. 

Glaris has some manufactures, that are conducted In a 
pastoral and pleasing manner, and in a way greatly to obviate 
the vices and brolcen constitutions of a crowded population. 
I saw an orchard this afternoon, completely eorered with 
poclcet-handlcerehiefs, bleaching on the grass, (be sight ereat** 
mg an irresistible desire to blow one's nose ! 

The town is principally built of stone, roughcast The 
houses hav(3 projecting roofs, but, in other respects, ai% more 
hke the buildings near the Rhine than those we are accustomed 
to consider Swiss. Many are painted externally, in designsj 
one of which was as follows. The basement was quite plaiui 
having two doors, and a single grated window. All this is 
above ground, you will understand, no people burrowing, I 
believe, but the Manhattanese, and their humble imitators. 
The first floor had one large window, also protected by it 
grate, that had once been gilded; then comes a bit of wall, 
that was painted to resemble a window, a lion rampant being 
visible within. The rest of this floor had the comrnon small 
Swiss windows, or, in other words, was nearly all window. 
The secoqd floor had two small windows, with a coat of arms 
between them, bearing the coronet of a count, by which yott 
wiH perceive the house I am describing was patrician. On 
the space of wall on one side of the window is a mounted 
knight, armed cap-d-pte, with his lance in the rest, in the act 
of tilting. On the opposite space, another mounted warrior, 
without armour, is drawing an arrow to the head. They ap* 
pear to be opposed to each other, though separated by the 
windows and the armorial bearings. All the windows hare 
painted ornaments and a little boy, who forms part of the one 
aearest ibo armed knight, is stretching out a band, as if to 
seize the head of his lance. The third floor has threo win^ 
dows, well garnished with boys. The fourth has but one real 
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window; but near it is one paiated, at which a lady is seated, 
looking down complacently, and pointing with a finger at the 
armed knight. The figures are all as large as life. The 
whole is in colours, and the paintings are far from being as 
bad as the conceits would give reason to suppose. These are 
queer ornaments, certainly, for the exterior of a nobleman's 
dwelling, though it is probable they have some allusion to a 
material pasage in the hist<»y of the family. They may pos- 
^bly refer to the battle of Naefels, in which a few mountain- 
eers defeated the heavily-armed troops of Austria. 

Opposite this patrician dwelling is an inn, bearing the date 
of 160d| with a wild man, some twelve or fifteen feet high, 
painted on the plaster. The colours are quite firesh, and look 
aa if they had been recently retouched. 

There is certainly some hazard in a traveller's entering a 
eonntry and quitting it within six hours, and then pretending 
to give an account of its habits. I believe my whole visit to 
the oanton of Glaris did not occupy more time than this, and 
yet I cannot quit the place without protesting against one of its 
practices. Cattle are slaughtered in the public streets. I saw 
three sheep and a calf, under the hai^ds of as many butchers, 
in the very heart of the place. I have seen something like 
this in French villages, but never before in a capital! 

In the evening we returned, by the road we had come, to 
a point near the battle-ground of Naefels, where we crossect 
the vaHey; and, following the banks of the foaming Linth, 
proceeded to Wesen, on the shore of the lake of Wallen- 
stadt, in the canton of St. GalL The boundary is a canal, which 
connects the Wallenstadt with the lake of Zurich. 

This little inroad into Glaris already seems like a dream. 
The place is so retired, the mountains are so wild and abrupt^ 
and there is so great an admixture of the savage with the ci- 
vilized, that it stands distinct and isolated, amid the multitude 
of Images thai this fruitful region has supplied. 
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LETTER XVII. 

Country between the Lakes of Wallenstadt and Zurich. -«Wesen.-^Lake 
and Town of Wallenstadt. — ^Sargans. — Its Castle. — Route for Germany 
and Italy. — Change in the Course of the Rhine. — Ruins of Ch^eaux. — 
Deep Gorge.^fiath8 of Pfeffers. 

My DfiAH , 

By casting a glance at the map, you will perceive that the 
lakes of Wallenstadt and Zurich lie nearly in an east and west 
line, a few leagues asunder. The country between. them» 
though some thirteen hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
has the character of a bottom rather than that of a valley. 
It is bounded by enormous mountains, it is true, but the 
streams which descend from them had converted the place 
into a vast marsh. The Linth having caused most of the 
mischief, the inhabitants have found means to bring that 
torrent into complete subjection. This great object has been 
very ingeniously effected, by turning the current of the stream 
into the Wallenstadt, where its waters can, at least, do no 
harm ; and by enlarging the channel of communication be- 
tween the two lakes, which has been converted into a canal. 

Wesen is a small town at the western end of the Wal- 
lenstadt, between the mountain and the strand. The lake, 
which is ten miles in length by two in breadth, is deemed to 
be the most dangerous in Switzerland, and the police regula- 
tions for the boats are the most rigorous. In addition to 
other rules, the watermen are commanded narrowly to consult 
the weather, to keep the southern shore at certain seasons, and 
to renew their skiffs once in three years. It never enters into 
the calculations of the mountaineers, however, to construct 
boats that can resist a sea, or lay up to the wind I This lake 
has still another danger, that is more formidable than any 
which is produced by the weather. Its bed is said to have 
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been raised several feet by tbe debris of the torrents, and the 
marshes are supposed to .be slowly gaining in extent. The 
country, as a consequence, is getting to be seriously unhealthy. 

I had a little fever in the morning, but can hardly attribute 
it to these marshes, which, after all, are not the Pontine. 
The heat of the previous day was probably the cause. I took 
a boat, after breakfast, and Ve rowed to the other extremity 
of this beautiful sheet of water. Many prefer its scenery to 
that of the lake of Lucerne, but, I think, unjustly. You may 
form some idea of its appearance, for yourself, from a very 
brief description. The dimensions you know. The east and * 
west ends open on low marshy lands of considerable extent — 
valleys, in fact, that admit of fine views into noble vistas of 
mountains. The two sides are hedged in by walls of rock, 
that rise to an average height of six thousand feet above the 
surface of the lake. You have only to cut down the highest 
peak of the Catskills (The Round Top) to something like an 
irregular perpendicularity, add one half more to its elevation, 
stretch . it along the margin of a sheet of perfectly limpid 
v^ater, on both of its sides, for ten miles, embellish the crags 
with an occasional cottage, hamlet, or a/p, build a village or 
two beneath the beetling precipices, and you will combine the 
most material elements of the Wallenstadt. 

I took but Jwo oars, wishing to prolong the pleasure of the 
passage, , and the weather being bland as May, we had a de« 
lightful pull across this sheet. . We kept the northern shore, 
which. has. several beautiful waterfalls, and I thought there 
was no part of this side of the lake, in which a place might 
not be found, within half a mile, to beach a boat; though the 
little puiOr of wind on the Lucerne has convinced me that a 
formidable swell is soon raised in these deep waters. This 
lake is said to have nearly a hundred fathoms of soundings. 
The southern shore possessed several prettily-placed hamlets, 
with churches and towers, that, in the refraction, seemed 
fairly* to .float in air above the water. 

Wallenstadt is altogether a miserable place. It was for-^ 
merly walled; but having been burned in the revolution; it 
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has been meanly rebuilt, resembliug a dirty French bourgi 
rather than a Swiss village. The valley in which it stands 
is narrower than that of Wesen, and the land is still marshy; 
nor do I remember a more wretchedly-looking population in 
Switzerland, than that of Wallenstadt. 

I ordered a cAar, which came forth, to all intents and uses, 
a dearborn. The road was good, and the mountains were 
magnificent, as usual, but the plain was cold and meagre. 
The grasses were coarse, the meadows untrimmed, and the 
agriculture seemed less perfect than common. Alpine pastures 
appeared to the south, but northward, rocky precipices lined 
the valley. The ruins of a few picturesque castles, and a 
church on a rock that was scarcely accessible, a little reheved 
the dreariness. 

At Sargans, a small town that was formerly the residence 
of a count, the country improved. On a height near the 
village, stands the castle of the ancient masters of the district. 
It appears to be still habitable, and workmen were repairing a 
roof as I passed. It is composed of a single tower, and a 
corps de bdtiment or two, of no great extent, all in the usual 
rude taste of the mountains. These little lords, after allow- 
ing for the differences produced by a more advanced stage of 
civilization, could not have been better lodged than an Ame-^ 
rican gentleman, who has a spacious country house; still, ibis 
Count of Sargans was probably a man of local note, the great 
communication between Germany and Italy, for this part of 
Switzerland, lying immediately beneath his tower, and afford- 
ing plenty of toll. The route you will easily understand. 
The traveller passed the Rhine at Schaffhausen, and proceeded 
to Zurich; there he took boat for the head of the lake; then 
came the portage to the Wallenstadt, the lake, and the valley 
to the Rhine again, which, owing to its sinuosities, is met at 
the distance of a few miles from Sargans. The river is 
ascended, by its southern branch, until Uie last chain of the 
Alps is overcome at the Splugen, where the descent to Italy 
commences. The roads being good for the entire distance, 
this route is now constantly travelled by post carriages, the 
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only intcrruptioa occurring at the Wallenstadt, which must 
be crossed in boats. 

Between the Rhine and Sargans, there is an imperceptible 
elevation, of about twenty feet, the only barrier to the river's 
flowing into the lake of Wallenstadt. The bed of the stream 
constantly rising, owing to the debris that is washed by its 
numerous tributaries from the mountains, a change in the 
direction of the Rhine is an event guite within the limits of 
possibility. As every valley here necessarily has a stream, 
even this change would produce no great influence on the 
river below the lake of Constance ; certainly none below the 
junction of the Aar, which is the common drain of all the 
waters of all the large Swiss lakes, with the exception of that 
of Geneva. It is thought the Rhine once flowed by the 
Wallenstadt, and that its present bed is of modern date. A 
particle of water that took the route in question would pro^ 
bably reach the sea^ assuming equal currents of about two 
miles the hour, some days sooner than by the present circuit- 
ous channel. If we except certain bad consequences in the 
way of marshes, voild tout. 

The modes of agriculture and the costumes appear to un- 
dergo sudden changes, as one travels through this valley. At 
Sargans, every one we met on the road was driving a single 
horse with a pole, our own equipment ; while at Ragatz, a league 
or two further, it was a single ox in shafts. 

There was a0ne glimpse down the Rhinthal, from the latter 
place, including a cream-coloured chdteau on the verdant 
breast of a broad mountain, and a ruin opposite. The first 
must have been in Germany, which here touches the Rhine. 
There are also ruins of ch&teaux above Ragatz ; indeed, all 
the minor eminences in this thoroughfare appear to have once 
been occupied as holds, whence the local seigneurs^ right 
noble and loyal, issued to rob the passenger; ojr, failing of a 
pious pilgrim, a provident trader, a helpless dame, or a wealthy 
burgher, to prey on each other. 

At Ragatz we abandoned the waggon, the guide shouldered 
the pack, and we took a foothpath which led us up the fiist 
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pitch of the southern mountain. The ascent was sharp, but ^ 
not very long. On reaching the summit we found ourselves 
among meadows, chdlets, and pastures, with a noble back- 
ground of rock, on the right, that reached the clouds ; a deep 
gorge, through which flowed a torrent, lying along our left. 
On the other side of this gorge, the country was an open sheep 
pasture, with a convent seated on the most advanced of the 
mountain spurs. Our path led us always up the gorge, and 
at no great distance from it. 

As we ascended, I got a glimpse of the Rhine, a brbad 
straggling torrent, half its bed, just at this season, when the 
waters are low, being naked sands, or piles of gravel. The 
water was no longer blue, as below the lake of Constance, but 
of a dull, dun colour. 

The gorge, at first, was three or four hundred feet wide; 
but it gradually narrowed, until the rocks actually closed above 
the torrent beneath; we had walked several miles, however,' 
before this junction occurred. A little this side the spot where 
the rocks met, the guide pointed to a small building that was* 
overhanging the precipice, on the other edge of the gorge. It 
had formerly been used for the purpose of sending articles into 
and from the ravine. Here we rapidly descended by a sharp 
zig-zag, for a distance of several hundred feet. At the bottom 
of the ravine, we found the celebrated baths of PfefFers. 

This is probably the most extraordinary place of its Mnd in 
the world. The breadth of the ravine below is not more than 
two bundled feet, nor is it a great deal wider at the top. Its 
direction is nearly east and west, and on the south side, the 
rock may be said to be literally perpendicular. I am not 
certain that the summit does not overhang the base; 
in particular places this is certainly the fact. On the north 
it is less steep, but still a precipice. I do not believe that 
the mouth of this infernal gorge can much exceed three 
hundred feet, if indeed it is so wide. Ebel gives th\5 exact 
height of the southern rocks at six hundred and sixty-four 
French, which are about equal to seven hundred and fifteen 
English feet. Even this width gradually diminishes, until the 
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earth actually closes overhead, as already mentioned, in a 
jnanoer to permit the path to cross a natural bridge. The sun, 
at midsummer, . is first seen here at eleven in the forenoon, 
and disappears at three. 

At the bottom of this semi-subterranean world stands a 
substantial edifice, capable, at need, of lodging several hundred 
guests. The baths are the property of the abbey of Pfefifers, 
a community. that dwells in the conventual buildings just al- 
luded to, and the place is much frequented in summer. The 
season was now over, few coming but such as were attracted 
by . curiosity. The house is of stone, raised on arches, having 
vaulted rooms on the lower floor. It stands at the foot of the 
northern precipice, the Tamina flowing betiXreen it and the 
southern. There is a chapel in the centre, as befitteth a 
monkish ownership, and the kitchens, baths, and offices, are 
sufficiently sombre to harmonize even with the cowl. In short, 
the placet might very well pass as one es^pressly designed by 
nature for monks to delight in. 

On entering an enormous vaulted corridor, where six or 
eight rough-looking fellows were amusing themselves at 
cards, I was received by a waiter, with the usual ceremonies 
of the upper world. Passing these, and penetrating deeper 
into the building, I came to an inner room, where the host, 
a monk, and one or two of the animal fixtures of the establish- 
ment, were occupied in the same way. I cannot describe to 
you the first, effect of this scene. Coming from the mountains 
and the mountain air, from the fragrance of the fields and the 
light of heaven, and plunging into this frightful chasm, to 
enter, the dark, dank, and vaulted rooms, and there to meet 
with groups like these, had a strong tendency to recall the 
images of childhood, which, according to American puri- 
tanism, associated cards with ungodliness, and a monk with 
the devil. The Benedictine, sooth to say, had a most hardened 
and fore-ordained air, and the mixing up of the cowl in such 
a picture almost led me to look for the cleft hoof beneath his 
brown and dirty-looking robe. 
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After depositing the packs, securing a room, and orderiBg 
some " credture-comforts,*' I took a local guide, and proceeded 
to the fountain. You are to understand, that the natural 
wiidness of this remarkable spot, and the healing qualities of 
the waters, have no other than an accidental association. 
The Tamina, a large, weD-filled torrent, that is fed by gla- 
ciers, has worked its way into a huge fissure of the rocks, 
out of which it issues but*a short distance from the building, 
and past which it roars to throw its truculent waters into the 
Rhine, near Raga(2. The hot springs are in no manner con- 
nected with this stream. They gush from the rocks that line 
the sides of the torrent, it is true, and they would be al- 
together lost in it, had not artificial means been used to lead 
a part of their water to the dwelling. 

We left the house on a narrow platform of planks, that is 
laid, perhaps, thirty feet above the bed of the stream, and by 
the side of which the water of the springs is led, through a 
wooden trunk, to the baths. This ticklish bridge soon 
crossed the gorge, after which it followed the rocks, being 
secured to them by the iron clamps that sustain the Utile 
aqueduct. After proceeding some distance in this manner, the 
beetling precipice gradually closing above our heads, and the 
angry torrent leaping violently from rock to rock beneath, 
we entered a cavern, the superincumbent mountains actually 
shutting out the view of the heavens. This is the spot where 
the path of the upper world crosses the gorge. One enor- 
mous rock was completely detached from its native bed, akid 
would have fallen but for the fact of its being caught in the 
jaws of the gorge ; where it h^id probably been suspended a 
thousand years, acting as a wedge, to keep the mountains 
asunder. At this point the width of the goi^ is reduced to 
forty feet, while its height is near two hundred and fifty. 

The distance that we walked on this unsophisticated bridge 
was about a quarter of a mile. The planks were wet occa- 
sionally ; sometimes there was but one ; at some places the 
overhanging rocks compelled us to bend our heads aside ; 
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while at others we were led off to the centre of the gorge, 
where we were suspended in the air very much like rope- 
dancers. The overpowering feeling of wonder, and the con- 
stant temptation to look about me, contributed to make the 
excursion anything but perfectly safe. The roaring torrents 
glancing constantly beneath the eye, and stunning the ear 
with its eternal din, served to make up the sum of the as- 
tounding. To a steady head there is no greater danger ; but 
a weak one had better avoid the place. The only precaution 
that I found necessary to take, and a good one it is, was to 
stand quite still while looking at the different remarkable 
points of view which presented themselves. 

This yawning chasm is sufficiently crooked to keep expecta- 
tion alive; and the bridge, at first, seemed interminable. 
Although less than one-half as long by measurement, it is 
quadruple the length of that of Rapperschwyl in sensations. 
I was constantly muttering the word infernal," and, after 
all, I beUeve this is the epithet which best describes the 
place* 

The bridge of planks, ends at the point where the hot springs 
gush from the rock, and where, of course, they are first re- 
ceived in the wooden trunk; though there are several outlets, 
and a great portion of their water is permitted to fall into the # 
Tamina. The local guide affirmed that this gorge might be 
penetrated six leagues ! This may very well be true, for one 
must remember on how grand a scale nature has wrought in 
Switzeriand. The effects of the play of light, in this gorge, 
are not the least of its horrible beauties. The guide, perceiv- 
ing that I was sufficiently firm of foot, ran ahead of me; and 
the appearance of his form gliding in the air, as it seemed in 
the distance, now in light and now in deep shadow, served 
materially to make the spot resemble the entrance of the ne- 
ther world, with sprites flitting through its sombre passages. 

The baths have been frequented many centuries; and places 
where there were formerly chambers, near the springs them- 
selves, for the purpose of bathing, are distinctly to be traced. 
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I have described this remark&ble spot to you in the sim- 
plest maDner, for no method can be so certain to give distinct 
ioipresiSions of the place, as that of bringing it to a comparative 
scale of feet and inches. Fancy for yourself a rocky gorge, or 
cavern, in which the tallest steeple of America would stand, 
varying in width from sixty to thirty feet, with a roaring river 
beneath, the vapours of a. hot spring, the play of light and 
shade, and men running about it, apparently in mid«-air, and 
you will get something like ihe wild effect of the scene. 

On returning to the house, I dined, and finding nothing to 
interest me in the species of lower-region society that it con- 
tained, to which another dirty-looking Benedictine or two had 
been added, I wrote up my journal, and forthwith wient to 
bed, in a tolerably comfortable room. This couchevj I pre- 
sume, would have taken place by daylight, had it been my 
fortune to be a tenant of the upper world ; but, as it was, a 
fowl could scarce have hesitated a moment about going to 
roost. 

The rain fell into the ravine, in torrents, during the night, 
and I was not without some half-dreaming imaginings of a 
visit from the Tamina, in at the windows. These chances, 
however, have all-been calculated, no doubt ; though I should 
think a ^ae (ZVto; or the rupture of a glacier, might send Ihe 
bridge, building, monks, cards, wine, grease, dirt, and dank 
corridors, all in a heap, post-haste, to Ragatz. The great 
solidity of the edifice has probably some connexion with a 
dread of freshets. 
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My DEAR , 

' lo PiEANl The baths of PfefFers, in my own unworthy 
person, have wrought a sudden and right marvellous cure I 
The case is briefly this : after quitting Einsiedeln, I became 
conscious of exceeding irritability, accompanied by slight 
symptoms of fever. At Wesen, the malaria excited un- 
pleasant distrust, and had got to be in bad odour with me; and 
though the wonders of the yawning gulf at first diverted my 
thoughts to other subjects, on retiring to my room to writcy 
all the unpleasant symptoms returned in redoubled force. 
Throughout the livelong night, I was more or less under the 
influence of what Dr. Johnson might have described as: an 
earnest cuticular attrition, in which the horny extremities of 
the- fingers were the immediate agents. At length, it flashed 
upon my mind to try the virtues of the waters. As the manner 
of' using them is of importance in resorting to medicinal 
springs, I shall give the details for your especial benefit, 
should you ever be so unfortunate as to suflerin the same way. 

A bundle of clothes, taken from the knapsack, including 
every part of my dress, shoes and travelling cap excepted, was 
formed by tightly enveloping the articles in a silk handker- 
chief. With this in my hand I proceeded to the baths, wearing 
the attire of yesterday; symptoms unabated, . irritability in- 
creasing, accompanied by vehement objurgatory tendencies. 
The place of bathing is approached by dark, damp vaults that 
are quite in unison with the gloomy horrors of the glen,, and 
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which singul^grly predispose the body to enjoy the genial 
warmth of the water. The baths themselves are spacious, 
light, and comfortable. 

Depositing the bundle in one corner, I undressed in an- 
other, performing the act in a careless, dkgagee manner that 
would be likely to lull suspicion, even in one of our own. 
grand inquisitors, who had met with a repulse in inquiring 
into your private concemSr Having perfectly succeeded in 
this part of the application, another bundle was made tightly 
enveloped in another silk handkerchief. With this in my 
hand, I plunged into the water, taking care to hold it, by a 
firm grasp, at the very bottom of the bath, for fully ten 
minutes. The effect was instantaneous. I felt in a noioment 
as if I had got all the danger under, and from that time the 
symptoms gradually abated, and finally disappeared. 

On quitting the bath, the dry bundle was opened for the first 
time, its contents applied, and the wetted bundle was removed 
to another receptacle of still hotter water, where Sir Joseph 
Banks might have experimented on the affinity between fleas 
and lobsters to his hearths content. I shall close this report by 
correcting an error in the number of pilgrims who are said to 
resort to Einsiedeln, on the occasion of the triennial f6te. 
Thirty thousand was the estimate of the guide and of the 
innkeeper; but, by some calculations into which I have since 
entered, I am led to believe thirty millions would be nearer 
the truth. 

Apart from these medicinal properties, the waters are truly 
delicious. The air is scarcely more transparent. Tbey are 
too warm for comfort, perhaps, when used near their source; 
but the baths are arranged in a way that gives them time to 
cool. The water is also constantly flowing both in and out of 
the bathj by which means it is kept at the same temperature 
and purity. We have all heard of the effects of the oriental 
baths ; but I can hardly fancy them greater than that which 
this water produced on me. It removed all sense of fatigue, 
renovated the spirits, and rendered both body and mind more 
vigorous and elastic. 
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The day teeamd laweting, and I h^gkn ta grow wtary of 
the uaeartbly glen, iiader the anmheiuuoa of passing another 
nigfai thnre. Vapours hung oyer it, and the little light that 
d^seended waa sUvggluig and dim. A iiuspioioii of the truth, 
at length, flashed up<» me, and, desiring the guide to shoulder 
his knapsack, I sallied forth^ determined, at leasts to ascend 
among the abodes of men. After conquering the zig-asag, the 
toil oC ten minutes, we issued into the day, and saw a reason- 
able hope of a fine, bjright morning. Before quitting the point 
where the paths separated, a party was met descending, which 
had come from Ragatz, already, that morning. There was a 
lady, who was borne in a chaise d portmrs. 

After following the fa«^w of the gorge a short distance, we 
crossed it by the natural bridge, and soon began to ascend by 
stairs cut in t^e rock, for a considerable distance. In passing 
the bridge, we could see into the gorge, were the Tamina was 
foaming, looking like a fluttering white riband. Its roar 
scarcely ascended to the ear; though it once reached me, 
blended with th^ rusding of the gentle air that stirred the 
leaves on the mountain. 

When we had reached the top of the rude steps, the path 
turned along the southern, or rather the eastern side of the 
gorge, towards the great Valley. It ran at a little distance from 
the yawning gulf, but at a much greater elevation. It was 
the Sabbath, and we met parties of peasants, in their holiday 
dresses, hurrying to the baths. One party from the latter 
overtook us on its way to the abbey to attend mass. I was 
struck by the melody of the voices, which are the softest I have 
ever heard^ in this respect, both sexes being alike. 

The day proved to be lovely, and the pastures through 
which we travelled, ev^ at this late season, were frerii and 
fragrant. ^Stimulated by so many favouring circumstances, I 
hardly touched the earth, giving good reason to the old guide 
to reoidi three things to my mind, which he did quite civilly, 
h«t in execrable French — viz. that I had the longest legs, 
was twenty years the youngest, and did not carry the pack. 

We soon reached the Abbey, from which 'the deep intona^ 
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tions of the. mass were audible, as we passed. Proceeding a 
little farther, ia. order to avoid the appearance of disrespect 
•and of indifference to the rite, I took a seat on a rock, allow- 
ing an opportunity to my old comrade to lay aside the knap- 
sack, and to take breath, as well as a little kirschwasser* The 
half hour passed at this point was one of. the most delicious of 
my. life, and you will overlook the .prolixity if I stop to relate 
a few of the reasons. 

You know, as a matter of course, that, the Swiss Alps are 
divided into two great chains, the. northern and the southern. 
The first contains the. Jung.Frau, and her sister giants;, the 
last, Mont Blanc (though not in Switzerland), Monte Rosa, 
the St Bernard, St. Gothard, cum multis aliis. There is one 
point, however, where the two chains are, . in a i manner, 
united, and whence the Rhine and Rhone Aow between them, 
the former taking an eastern and the latter a.western course. 
These great rivers, in fact, are the streams which run through 
the two great dividing valleys. The northern range pro- 
perly commences at the Dent de Morcles,^ in the Valais, and 

terminates at the precise spot where I had baked There 

are, certainly, mountains which are fragments of this chain, 
fardier east and w^st; but the continuity is broken, and they 
appear rather as accidents, than as parts of the greats har- 
.monious. design. 

It is not often that the visible effects of the grander pheno* 
mena of Swiss scenery: are equal to their cause. . l^hus the 
views from the great mountain passes are rarely extended, 
and all that is said of the impulse given to the army of Han- 
nibal by a sight of the plains of Italy must be pure, poetry, no 
point on Mount Denis, so far as I can learn, offering any such 
proi^ect. But . here was a termination,, in. some measure, 
worthy of the chain, though it was not altogether of .the cha- 
racter, one might be led to expect. 

Three.vast vistas divided the view into as many grand and 
distinct parts. To the left, the valley opened, towards the 

* The Dent de Midi and its neighbours are advanced bastions of Mont 
Blanc. 
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Wallenstadt; in. front j the eye followed the windings of the 
turbid Rhine between the Alps of the Yorarlberg^ and some, 
isolated' peaks of Switzerland; and, to the right, the landscape 
receded between noble ranges of mountains, in the direction 
of the sources of the great stream. All was on an. Alpine 
scale, admitting of an infinity of minor parts. 

Immediately beneath, was a deep but beautifully verdant 
ravine, that melted away in the valley; on the left, the abrupt 
promontory that held the glittering white edifices of thq Abbey, 
.relieved by the humble, brown tenements of its dependants. 
On a lower eminence of the same spur, were the ruins of a 
feudal castle ; and near it, but on a separate rock, was seated, : 
in picturesque piety, a modest little chapel, which seemed; 
placed there for secluded devotion. The Rhine, dark and 
. truculent,' ravaged, the valley, appearing and disappearing at 
points, capriciously. Beyond one of the prettiest of its 
reaches, lovely meadows stretched away to the base of the 
hills where the little city of Mayensfeld reposed amid fields 
of grain, orchards, and verdant pastures. Farther to the left, 
a nameless, village peeped out above groves of fruit, and nut 
trees; the opening of a noble defile, celebrated' in the wars 
of the Grisons, and the wooded sides ofstupendous mountains, 
forming its background. Above all, the sharp outlines of 
naked. peaks ^yere drawn, in high relief, against avoid of blue, 
so pure, as to leave the sublimest impressions of .the depth of 
infinite space. 

While I sat gazing at this scene, the solemn tones of church 
bells came floating past, on the morning air, modulated by 
distance, and. sounding like aerial music. The chant of the 
mass, which occasionally reached me from the Abbey, mingled 
with these: melancholy chimes, seeming to invite the soul to 
bow, before the Creator of a scene in which sweetness and 
sublimity were so eminently mingled. 
X When the feelings with which I regarded this exquisite 
spectacle had a little subsided, I turned to the maps and guide- 
books with a good deal of curiosity, in order to ascertain, 1f, 
after having reaped the honour of discovering a mountaip, it 
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was not DOW to be my good fortune to discover a country 1 
Among the thirty-eight states of Germany, as it was consti- . 
tuted by the peace of 1814, least, if not last, stands a certain 
prineipality, called LiechteiKstein. According to the scale es^- 
tablished by the Diet, this power, besides covering 2, 
German square miles of surface, contains 5850 inhalutants, 
pays seventeen florins of contribution annually to the trea- 
sury, and fiirnishes fifty-three men to the army of the Confe- 
deration. In fine, it is one of the most tiny of the many tiny 
parts into which Europe is politically divided. By way of 
brushing up my geography which had been a good deal de- 
ranged by the ambitioa of Napoleon^ I had faithfully studied 
the location of all the German States, the Swiss Cantons, and 
the new divisions of Italy. Everybody knows where San 
Marino is to be found ; and as for Monaco, I have actuaHy 
been in it; but, by no process of study, or by no inquiry, could 
I ascertain where this Liechtenstein is^ though its royal fa- 
mily, according to the Almanack de Gotha, contains twenty- 
five princes and princesses. If I asked a German, and he 
pretended to know, the next of his countrymen to whom I 
put the question was certain to change the site to. another 
quarter of the eiikpire. At length, after chasing it atll over 
Germany, I had been induced to think that Liechtenstein lies 
on the Rhine, at no great distance from the very place where 
I was seated, and in plain view. I questioned the guide, but 
he had never heard of such a potentate as the King of Liech- 
tenstein. But then he did not know that the Emperor of 
Austria was master of some of thej^distant mountains before 
us. He thought it was all Switzerland, and, certainly, so far 
as appearances were concerned, he was right enough. After 
all, I was obliged to abandon the point, and, to this hour, I 
am as ignorant as ever where Liechtenstein is.^ 

As we walked round the brow of the mountain, following a 
winding path, the glimpses of the Rhine were converted into 

* Luckily, this inter^Bting country has lately been merged in the Austrian 
empire, sinking accordingly, from its high estate, to the insignificance of a 
mere province. Trcya fuit. 
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views of miles in extent. The valley also opened more to the 
south, and villages began to be seen in that direction. The 
churches became very conspicuousy and nearly every hamlet 
had a cbiteau, or a ruin. The ringing of the bells was re- 
newed, and the sounds of one that came from the extreme 
distance were like those of an i£olian harp. I tore myself 
from this exquisite spot with reluctance, but the old man 
began to hint that we were a long distance from a good 
dinner. 

We soon began to descend, though obliquely, but always 
in the direction of our route, and in just half an hour, we 
again trod the soil of the valley. A mile further, we crossed 
the Rhine by a rude wooden bridge, beneath which the water 
rushes with a rapidity, that requires a steady head to gaze at 
with indifference. At this spot, the stream has ravaged 
nearly half the valley, leaving it covered with dibris. Near 
the bridge we quitted the canton of St. Gall, and entered that 
of the Grisons. 

The scenery in the valley bore the comparison nobly with 
that from the hills. It had all the old elements wrought into 
new combinations. Ruined castles, in particular, became very 
numerous, reappearing on nearly every favourable position 
near the valley, a few being even perched on heights that 
seemed innaccessible, at elevations of four or five hundred 
feet above the river. Several had evidently been destroyed 
by fire. There were two hanging over the little town of Hal- 
denstein ( through which we passed), and four others at the 
same time were in sight. 

The churches, too, are frequently placed on the most pic- 
turesque sites imaginable. Many stand on rocky projections, 
high against the mountains, and some in places that appear 
to be absolutely tenantless. The latter must be chapels for 
the resort of those who pass the summer months in the Alpine 
pastures. I also observed a few chateaux standing on naked 
rocks, so blended with the background of forest, as to be 
drawn from their solitude only by long and steady gazes. You 
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may imagine how much all these accessories contributed to 
the charms of a grand nature, in which vallejrs of immense 
capacity were diminished to the ordinary size, by the magni- 
tude of the piles that enclose them. Notwithstanding the 
experience I had now enjoyed, it was only when the eye at- 
tempted to enter into details, and to penetrate distances, that 
I became entirely sensible of the magnificent scale on which 
ev«ry thing had been constructed. 

We got another one-horse phaeton, and trotted along a 
good road through this fine scenery, for, to say truth, the 
baths of PfeSers had given me such an. impulse, that I had 
emulated some of honest Bunyan's travellers after they got 
rid of their burdens of sins, and niy old companion was 
fairly overdone. All this time the river did not flow very 
near us, nor was it often, visible, though its course was easily 
traced by piles of gravel. heaped along its banks. 

At length, we wound around the ancient walls of Coire, 
and stopped at an inn without the gates. This little capital | 
is very picturesquely placed, and as it is an old town, with ' 
quaint walls and towers, it forms, as a matter of course, a 
pleasing object to the eye. Internally it is less attractive, 
though not dirty. The . streets are narrow and intricate; i 
the houses of stone, rough-cast; and the dress of the people 
has nothing peculiar. A few elderly men, however, wore 
the old-fashioned cocked hat, with the three regular corners. 
It is not tinusual for the Swiss and German peasants to wear 
a bat with a single cock ; but Coire being a capital, its burghers 
are little more coquets. 

Coire stands in a sort of gorge, which gradually ascends, 
growing narrower towards the summit, parts of the town 
lying on the different acclivities. The castle of the bishop 
i3 perched, conspicuously, above the roofs, and there is one 
tower in the pile, that is completely covered with ivy. It being 
Svinday,alarge portionofthe population was without thelower 
gate, near the, inn; for, in truth, there was scarcely room to , 

amuse themselves in the streets. The meadows toward the ! 

I 
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Hver it^ere both extensive and rich; nor did the mountains, 
just here, appear as barren and intractable as some we had 
passed. 

A great deal of cotton, in bales, was on the road, it having 
probably ascended the Rhine, though some may have come 
from Italy, by the Spliigen. In either case, the carriage by 
land is a most formidable affair. 

I dined at the inn, at what was called a table (Thdie^ 
though a German and myself were the only guests. It is 
not usual to meet with a gentleman better satisfied with himself, 
than this young traveller. HemistookmeforanEnglishman,and 
was, at first, disposed to be courteous; but soon compelling me 
to explain that I was an American, his manner underwent a 
material change for the worse. He was from one of theGerman 
trading towns, according to his own account of himself, — an 
explanation, by the way^ that was a little supererogatory. Not- 
withstanding his absurdities, the man was shrewd, and many 
of his remarks were amusing. I suffered him to persuade me 
to ascend the Rhine to its source, before he discovered I was 
an American, for afterwards it was quite apparent he did not 
care if I went to the devil. I presume he was one of those 
modern gentlemen, who resent our democracy as a standing 
injury to their own particular advantages ; the instinct of 
commerce, while it is so keenly alive to the political privi- 
leges of the merchant, being dead to the rights of all other 
interests'. The long-established reputation of trade for fa- 
vouring liberty, refers merely to a liberty that will suffice 
for its own wants; a liberty calculated with a truly mercan- 
tile sagacity, and with little reference to any thing but the 
profits and conveniences of W. G. V. R. and Co. 

In the evening we proceeded to Richenau, a place where 
the Upper and the Lower Rhine unite. The valley gradual- 
ly narrowed, the river began to flow between banks high 
enough to confine it, — a fact which reduced its breadth to 
a fourth of its former size, — and the mountains became more 
sterile and frowning. Snow reappeared on the higher 
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ranges, or on the peaks which lay behind the most advanced 
buttresses of the range. 

At Richenau we crossed the Rhine, just below the junction, 
by a covered wooden bridge. The stream was about a hun- 
dred and thirty, or a hundred and fifty feet in width. An inn, 
and a modern-looking building, w^hieh was called a schloss* 
composed the whole town. This titular schloss literally toes 
the highway, has a porte-cocMre^ green Venetian blinds, 
and a stuccoed front; in short, it is some such dwelling as one 
might expect to see at Milan, or Dijon. 

At the immediate point of junction, the two branches of the 
Rhine flow from exactly opposite points of the compass, and, 
s^en from a particular spot, they look hke a river, with a cur- 
rent running in two directions ! The main stream, however, 
really comes . from the south-west, while the tributary, or 
lower branch, flows in from the south-east. They were both 
full and turbid, of nearly equal size, and each had the steady, 
ti?%tr/in^, imposing current, that marks the character of the 
stream below the lakes. 

There is a good deal of passing by the Spliigen, the road 
being excellent and direct. A party of Germans came in 
from Italy, in the evening, and supped at the same table with 
me. Two ladies, who belonged to it, were full of touzy- 
mouzyi'"* about the terrific beauties of the via ma/a, and 
they almost tempted me to diverge in that direction. Rut one 
cannot see every thing in the same moment, and I went to 
bed in the resolution to ascend the main stream to its source, 
according to the advice of the supercilious and perfumed 
Hamburgher. 
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i terpreter." — ^Watch against Fire. 

My dear 

It rained in the night, and the morning proved to bewarm 
and misty. We left the inn after an early breakfast, and 
proceeded up the principal valley on foot. The wheel-track 
could not be said to have entirely ceased, but the road had a 
suspicious resemblance to those unsophisticated highways, 
over which) and through which, the American settler con- 
trives to jolt and wade for the first eight or ten years , that 
succeed a settlement. We soon got rid. of it, however, the 
guide professing to know a shorter and a more agreeable way< 
He took a very pleasant footpath, which, after leading us a 
mile or two through cropped meadows and green pastures, 
well shaded by trees, degenerated into a dozen downright 
eowpaths/and finally became so confused as utterly to defy 
scrutiny. We soon got entirely out of the maze, and. kept 
crossing the fields, with the Rhine, which flowed in a deep 
ravine on our left, for our only guide. The river being ex- 
ceedingly crooked, every step was attended by the uncom- 
fortable certainty, that it was as likely to be wrong as to be 
right. My old companion was finally obliged to confess that 
he knew no more of the road than he knew of the King of 
Liechtenstein, and to call a consultation as to the best mode 
of proceeding. 

I wascompensated for this dilemma by an exquisitely beau- 
iiful glimpse on our left. It was obtained from a point that 

14i* 
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commanded a view into the gorge-like valley of the Lower 
Rhine, through which runs the road to the Spliigen. There 
was a white chateau reposing on a green mountain side, two 
or three villages, and village churches, the latter of a pure 
white, and gradations of verdure from the liveliest tint of the 
pasture to the sombre hue of clouds of larches, all so inter- 
mingled by position, and so shadowed and varied by mists, as 
to form an admirable landscape. The beauty of these bits 
are much heightened by the grand accompaniments of the 
never-failing background of a Swiss picture. I had not yet 
beheld the contrast between white and green to, so great ad- 
vantage. 

What a thing is association! I seldom look at a white 
wooden edifice with satisfaction. The idea of the perishable 
nature of the material, and, as an inseparable consequence, of 
meanness, invariably arises to destroy it. Who ever looks at 
a model of fine statuary in the clay, or even in the plaster, 
with the unmingled delight he looks at the same work in the 
marble? The mind insensibly includes durability among 
the excellencies, and even the difiGiculty of the labour helps to 
compose the sum of the admirable. The view of the ordi- 
aary Swiss cottage, constructed of larch, forms an exception 
io the feeling, perhaps; but this arises from the fitness of the 
subdued colour of the resin to the things to association, which, 
in this instance, requires extreme simplicity. I am persuaded 
that the same cottage, painted white, would be found offen- 
sive and obtruding. The resin does not exude from any of 
our northern woods in sufficient quantities to enable us to 
substitute this appropriate hue for the present meretrioious 
mode of painting, which is a little too apt to make an Ame- 
rican landscape look like a Dutch toyshop. White is neat ; 
and there are some situations in which it may be pretty ; but as 
a standing colour, I think it one of the worst that can be intro- 
duced into scenery, unless there happen to be much more than 
the usual amount of forest verdure. 

The guide proposed that we should forthwith return to the 
inn, and take a fresh departure^ To this I , objected, well 
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IcnDwing that the Rhine, however winding its course, in the 
ead would not deceive us. After passing through several 
copses, and crossing as many 6elds, without a sign of a path, 
we found a woodcbopper* This man directed us.toasesnd 
the hill on whose side we had been walking, and said that we 
should there enter the highway. I observed that be was 
wolfing with a sort of clumsy hatdiet, instead of the well- 
formed and well-balanced axe that is used in America. 
From the manner in which he handled this awkward imple- 
ment, I have no doubt that a skilful chopper at home would 
do thrice the amount of work in the same time. 

We reaehed the main route, which could scarcely be called 
a wheel-track, at the little village of Trins, a hamlet that was 
quite sombre enough to suit the most subdued ims^ination. 
Here we got a still more lovely view of the oljjects already 
described, the mist having parted anew^ unveiling, if possible, 
still finer parts of the valley of the Lower Rhine, or of Dom- 
leschg, as it is named. 

The country now becanie quite broken and rude, though 
always offering interesting objects to the eye. The road 
rarely took us through the villages or hamlets, which usually 
lay a litde aloof, appearing retired and pastoral. A place 
called Flims resembled Gaiss a little, having something of its 
shorn aspect, but without its extreme neatness and gaiety. 
After passing Lax, another village, we got more completely 
lost than before, in attempting to shorten the distance, by 
taking a by-way. As the miain path — it deserves no better 
name — follows the sides of the mountains, where most of 
the villages lie, and the river frequently winds away for half 
a league, on this occasion we even lost the Rhine itself. The 
poor old guide looked as if he had blundered into Lichten- 
stein, at last, and wore a face so rueful, that I could not scold 
him. I knew the river lay on our left, and, as a matter of 
course, took that direction. After getting along as well as we 
could, for a mile or two, we came out upon a valley sur- 
rounded by high hills, and obtained a distant view of the 
river, flowing among low meadows. This was fortunate for 
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previously it had dashed along through deep ravines, and we 
had, once or twice, been actually quite near it, without know- 
ing the fact, the broken face of the country preventing us 
from detecting the buried stream among so many hiUs and 
ravines. 

On descending to the meadows, we found the rolad. A 
small town, on the south side of the river, at the distance of 
a mile, was in sight, and thither we bent our weary steps. It 
proved to be Ilantz, which is the first place of sufficient size 
to be called a town, that stands on the banks of the Rhine. 
According to Picot, it is also remarkable for being the only 
town in the world in which the Rhetian language is spoken; 
a dialect, as far as I can judge by the ear, derived from the 
Latin, and yet sufficiently distinct from the Italian. The 
guide, who had often passed this way, told me he could not 
understand it at all. I was also told that the people of Ilantz, 
and those of another town in sight, could not comprehend 
each other ! This is worse than the Indian tribes on the 
Prairies; for they are not stationary, and rarely meet except 
to fight. 

But this is the country of languages. Three very distinct 
tongues are used among the 100,000 souls of the Grisons; 
viz. the German, the Italian, and this, which is called the Rhe- 
tian. The latter, of itself, has several dialects, each so diffe- 
rent from the others as hardly to be considered of the same 
root. 

These Rhetians are said to be derived from a colony of Tus- 
cans, well diluted, however, by inroads of barbarians. If 
Ilantz be the only town in which their language is still spoken, 
conquest must have done its work so effectually, as to render 
it matter of surprise that even this vestige of their origin is left. 
The guide was for turning the tables on the descendant for 
the haughty pride of the ancestor, for he clearly considered 
them as a very inferior people, who spoke a language that no- 
body could understand. What a condition of society is revealed 
by these facts I Here are a people who have lived for ages 
in the same valley, actually in sight of each other, and for 
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three centuries absolutely connected by political ties, without 
understanciing each other's terms ! 

We did not stop in Ilantz, but at an inn on the north side 
of the river. I walked as far as the town, crossing the wooden 
bridge that spans the Rhine, which was swift but no longer 
turbid, and still a stream of some size, tbougb gradually lessen- 
ing. The houses of this retired bourg were partly Swiss and 
partly Italian, but I was most struck by the singularly soft 
voices of the women. They all wore woollen jackets, with but- 
tons, like men, and round woollen hats. Beauty in the sex is 
scarcely to be looked for here, or, indeed, anywhere else 
among mere peasants. There are exceptions, certainly, but 
they are very rare among aduhs, though it is quite common to 
see children as lovely as cherubs. The villages, or hamlets, 
that lay scattered about on the mountains, appeared to be as- 
semblages of dusky roofs that were almost blended with the 
brown of the rocks, each having a church, that, in the light 
of a clouded day, was of a soft and pale white. 

I ordered a saddle-horse, and relieving the guide from the 
pack, he was left to follow, accompanied by the horse-keeper. 
The country soon became broken, the valley grew narrower 
and the hills appeared less verdant and more sterile than be- 
low. About a league from Ilantz, I crossed the Rhine, by a 
log bridge, a regular corderoy^ like those first used in the 
American settlements. Indeed, the whole country now began 
to assume the air of one of our wild, half-cleared, half-civi- 
lized frontier establishments; one that was about to be aban- 
doned for some local cause, rather than one that was steadily 
improving. The ruins of chateaux, which still occasionally 
occurred, were almost the only objects unsuited to such a 
scene. These little holds formerly abounded throughout all 
this region, and they appear to have been mostly destroyed 
by sudden risings of the people, in their efforts for freedom. 
A few were burned in the invasion of 1797; for, over the 
whole of this wild and secluded part of the woHd, the French, 
Austrians, and Russians poured their battalions; and the old 
guide, who was an actor in some of the warlike scenes of that 
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period, frequently pointed out the spot "where he had wit-, 
nessed a skirmish or a combat. 

There are more Protestants than Catholics in the Grbsons. 
Ilantz is of the former persuasion ; but I was now ap|)roach- 
ing a district that was quite the reverse. This canton, like 
IJnterwaldenand Appenzell, is subdivided into several leagues, 
as they are called, which are, in fact, so many little states, 
each of which has its own seat of government, and it might 
almost be said» its own government. Disentis is one of these 
leagues, and is, orwas, theseatof a community of Benedictines, 
who appear to have spread their faith very effectually over the 
adjacent country. As a consequence of their religious influencet 
the hilUsides began to teem with churches; crosses re^^peared, 
and the views suddenly became more picturesque. I met large 
flocks of goats, and herds of cream-coloured, or rather milk- 
coloured, cows, marching, like ^ell-drilled soldiers, to the 
hamlets of their owners. 

It was an agreeable surprise, on reaching Trons, a village 
placed at some distance from the Rhine, to find before me a 
view of singular beauty, and one as peculiar as it was strik- 
ing. You will understand that the whole of this huge valley 
is on an inclined plane, down which the Rhine dashes, as 
best it may, amid rocks and through ravines. The reach be- 
fore me was a little wider than common, and the ascent was 
sufficient to spread every object in a way to be seen from its 
lower extremity, and this the more especially as Trons itself 
stood on a little eminence. The sun had set, and the shades 
of evening were rendering objects sombre in the valley, every 
inch of which seemed shorn to the smoothness of velvet. AU 
the artificial parts of this view were in admirable harmony 
with its natural character ; the cottages being grave and 
picturesque, the fenqes light and graceful, and the roads 
merely bridle-paths. Pale, spectral churches were seated, ia 
the calm of evening, on the sides of the dusky hills, while the 
buildings of the Abbey of Disentis loomed in the distance, a 
white and ghostly pile. There stood at their foot a cluster 
of brown cottages, that just caught the parting li^ht from the 
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west, by which they were blended toghether ia pLeasing con- 
fusion. It is quite probable that the effect of this view was 
increased by the dim twilight, but it must at all times be strik- 
ingly peculiar. One of the churches had small, white ^^sta- 
tions'' at the angles of the zig-zag by which it was approached, 
so many memorials of the sufferings of the Redeemer. 

As the night was fast approaching, I urged the jaded beast 
in order to reach Oisentis, while there remained anfficient 
light to find the way. But the purity of the atmosphere, as 
usual, had rendered the distances deceptive; and, unable to 
a<diieve my object, for half an hour I was in a good deal of 
uncertainty about keeping the proper course. The pa&s, it 
is true, were plain, and most of the distance they ran between 
low fences thai were only five or six feet astinder ; but there 
were many of th^, and no one to ask whidi was the true di- 
rection. The Abbey was gradually lost in the obscHrtty ; and 
at lei^th my only guide was the general course of the valley, 
and alight in a distant window. Keeping the path which point- 
ed towards this polar star, I found, on reai^ing it, that it was 
in the first house of the hamlet (village being too significant 
a word for this local capital), and that this house was an inn. 

Now commenced the difficulties of communicating with a 
people who spoke a patois known only to themselves. It was 
easy enough to signify that good care must be taken of the 
horse, and to intimate that I should like to eat, myself; but 
as to all eke I was again thrown upon the language of nature. 
The result of an intricate negociation was a supper of bread 
and milk. I bad been particularly warned, by my Hansetown 
gentleman at Coice, to beware of the innkeeper of IKsentis, 
whom he pronoanced to be a rogue and an atrocious ecar- 
eheur**'* thus far, however, I had every reason to commend 
my hos^, who manifested just ibesort of unsophisticated desire 
to frfease his guest, that might be expected in a mountaineer, 
at whose door a well-dressed traveller, and, in all humihty 
be it said, a well-behaved trav«sHer from a strange land, 
had suddenly alighted, and was content to sup on bread and 
milk. His inability to understand me had given him great un- 
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easiness; but a sudden thought seemed to give him as sudden 
relief. A boy was despatched on a message, in a great hurry, 
with a long injunction in patois^ and from that moment he 
appeared to have regained his peace of mind. 

In the mean time, excessively fatigued, I managed to get 
possession of a room and a bed. The whole arrangement, in- 
cluding the hollow, drum-like sound of the wooden building, 
the closets of rooms, the low-post bedstead, the coarse rugs, 
the cotton sheets, the ill-fitting doora and windows, and the 
ridgy bed, strongly reminded me of those times, when, a tra- 
veller near the skirts of society, I had lodged in similar houses 
in America. 

Just as I was falling asleep, some one, by a vigorous shove, 
forced open the door, and a man stood by the bedside with a 
candle in his hand. When one^s citadel is stormed in this 
unceremonious manner, he is apt to recur to the use of his 
mother tongue, if required to speak at all. I had, moreover, 
fallen into a doze, while musing on the points of resemblance 
between my present situation and the American frontiers, 
and, as a very natural consequence, the first impression was 
that the stranger wished to share my bed. At this, it is scarce- 
ly necessary to say, human naturcf revolted. To the " Who 
the devil are you, sir?" which involuntarily broke from 
me under such circumstances, all I got for an answer was 
"«ert?fteMr,'* uttered with great deliberation, as if my visiter 
considered the word to be a shiboleth. Supposing that the 
man, an unwashed, unshaven, foul-looking fellow, under- 
stood French, I gave him a free translation of my first ad- 
dress, in that language. To all and each of my questions, 
however, nothing could be got out of him but the single word 
"^ervftewr," which he pronounced more and more delibe- 
rately each time. This ridiculous scene lasted several mi- 
nutes before I began to suspect the truth. It would seem 
that the honest landlord, distressed at not being able to com- 
prehend my wants, had sent for an interpreter, who hap- 
pened to be the worthy and sententious individual in ques- 
tion. It is common enough to meet with those who enjoy 
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great reputations, in their own narrow circles, on very small 
attainments; but this man, who probably passed as a linguist 
at Disentis, was the first I had ever seen who possessed such 
an advantage from knowing but one word of a foreign lan- 
guage, and that one, too, far from particularly well. 
^ I was awoke, during the night, once more, but in a less 
disagreeable manner. In these Swiss villages, which are 
usually constructed of very inflammable materials, a watch is 
uniformly kept, against fire. I do not think Disentis con- 
tains more than twenty habitations, but it had its watchman. 
I scarcely recollect sweeter sounds than, half-sleeping, half- 
waking, I heard from this honest guardian of the night, as 
he sang the hour, in a language that resembled Italian (the 
Rhetian, most probably), beneath my window. 
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Abbey of Disentis. — ^First Chateau of the Rhine. — ^Rejoined by Guide. — 
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My dear , 

I WAS up early on the following morning, but no tidings 
had reached the inn of the guide and horse-keeper. Order- 
ing breakfast, therefore, I walked out to look at objects by 
daylight. The abbey, a large half-dilapidated stone building, 
four stories in height, with a spacious church of a better ar- 
chitecture than commoq, stood a short distance from the inn, 
higher against the side of the mountain. I ascended to the 
spot, which commanded a fine view of the adjacent country, 
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though the mounUio tops were concealed in fog. A door in 
the basement, as large as a gate, being open, I entered with- 
out ceremony, in hope of meeting a monk, with whom I 
might, at least, murder the little Latin that a busy and varied 
life has spared. After penetrating the coiridor more than 
a hundred feet, I heard the sounds of voices in a cell at no 
great distance. Treading lightly, lest I might interrupt ori- 
sons, I had got near the door, when a peal of laughter, in 
which the light merriment of a woman predominated, rang 
tbrough the vasked passage, and I retreated. The commu- 
nity may be suppressed, and the building inhabited by fami- 
lies, for I saw no Benedictine during may stay at Disenlis, 
and I think one is a little apt to meet these pious people, in 
Switzerland, hanging about the taverns. At any rate, such 
has been my good fortune, in half a dozen instances, since 
I entered the cantons. Moreover, the ^^serviteur^ of the 
linguist was the only intelligible word which had greeted 
my ear since I entered the place. 

The Rhine runs on the other side of the valley, at some 
distance from the hamlet ; and 1 walked across the undulating 
and shorn meadows to its very banks. It had degenerated 
into a swift and noisy brook. There was one spot, in parti- 
cular, at which I thought I might have leaped across; though 
this was at a point a little narrower than common. A small 
chdtean stood at no great distance, prettily |»laced on Ae 
margin of the stream, the first of a thousand that adorn the 
long Hue of its sinuous and rapid course ! It was merdy a 
better sort of house enclosed by a wall, with an embattled 
tower that stands a little apart. I believe it bdongs to the 
" league. " 

While standing near the inn, the fog whirled away from 
the opposite mountains, and I got a near view of snow which 
had quite recently fallen, and, as I thought, of one permanent 
glacier. Beneath, the view was unobstructed, and I counted 
no less than nine churches, all white and seated on eminences, 
in this retired and obscure valley ! These were the pale and 
spectral-looking buildings that had stood out so distinct, in 
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melancholy trdnquiUity, during the obscurity of the previouli 
twilight. 

The morning was more than cool, and I became keenly sen- 
sible of being at a considerable elevation. Disentis is about 
thirty miles from Coire, the road being a constant ascent 
Coire,. according to my estimate, must be at least fifteen 
hundred feet above the sea ; and Disentis, I should think, 
more than as high again. This, you will see, therefore, was 
like sleeping on the highest of the Gatskills. 

' The interpreter, anxious to open amicable relations, was 
at me again with his eternal ^^serviteur,^^ His vocabulary^ 
however, had not improved ; but, by means of signs, he suc-> 
ceeded in letting me know that my breakfast was ready. 
Well it might be, for it was the refrain of the supper; in 
other words, night's milk and bread, as that had been morn- 
ing's milk and bread* 

I had just discussed this frugal repast, when the guide and 
his companion arrived, both glad enough to find I had not yet 
scaled the Ober Alp. They pleaded the darkness of the ni^t 
as the apology for their delay. After allowing them time to 
refresh, the former intimated that it might be well if we kept 
nearer together for the remainder of the road, as the map and 
pocket-compass I carried would probably be useful in the 
course of the day. This, you will perceive, was just chang- 
ing our respective functions. 

On leaving the hamlet, a high, naked Alp appeared, at the 
distance of a mile or two, to lie directly across the route. A 
path led up its side, and I began to think we had arrived at the 
head of the stream ; but on reaching the point in question, we 
found that our road led round a rock, entering, by a narrow 
gorge, another and still higher valley. As we wound round 
the base of this hill, the river was heard gushing through a 
deep ravine, on our left, that was only a few feet in width. 
To this was the mighty Rhine reduced at last! 

A small chapel stood near the bend. The upper valley was 
narrower and more naked than that below, and it lay at a 
considerably greater elevation. There were also a few hamlets, 
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bat, like nature itself, they became ruder and wilder as we 
climbed the gradual ascent.: A little grain was growing 
here, not having ripened yet in this high region. Another 
valley succeeded, for they now lay in terraces, each raised a 
little above the other, the steps between them being short ac- 
clivities, and each steadily rising also, in itself. At length we 
reached Jiif, the last, or rather the first, vtltage on the Rhine. 
It is a cluster of six or eight miserable huts, with a small 
chapel. I should think it must be deserted in ^dnter ; but thi$ 
may be a mistake, for the guide invariably gave ignorance of 
the dialect as an excuse for not being able to answer any of 
my interrogatories. Log barns continued up this deserted 
valley for some distance farther, but there were no more 
dwellings. The Rhine, still a stream large enough to turn a 
mill, now divided again, the smaller branch coming in from 
the south, in which direction it was soon seen tumibling down 
the side of a mountain. We pushed on eastwardly, following 
the drear and cropped valley, in which vegetation seemed to 
be nearly done for the season. We passed two cowherds, 
descending, and driving before them a drove of two 
hundred cows of the colour of milk. They had probably 
taken leave of the upper pastures until the following 
spring. 

A short distance further, and then, indeed, we drew near 
the end. A huge pile of mountain lay exactly before us, and 
in a form to leave no hope, this time, of finding a ; path 
around its base. It was gray with freshly-fallen snow. We 
reached its foot, in the course of a few minutes, and came to 
a halt. 

A hundred cowpaths covered the head of the valley, and 
even the sides of the mountains, with a sort of mterminable 
net- work. It was impossible to detect our own road among 
t)ieir mazes. Indeed that along which we had been journeying 
for the last hour was little more than an ill-trod footpath. The 
prospect was far from cheering; it blew a gale, was exces- 
sively cold, though scarcely past the middle of the day, and, 
by way of completing the disagreeable, it began to snow. Not 
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a habitation, nor a bumaa being, but our three selves, was 
in sight, or probably within miles of us. On every side, the 
one by which we had come excepted, rose steep mountains, 
and, so far as we could perceive, they all stretched away to the 
clouds. We knew that we were on the side of the St. Gothard, 
and near the sources of the Rhine; but this was all we did 
know. The guide confessed he was fairly at fault again; and, 
as for the horsekeeper, he had never before been as far from 
home as Trons. 

The Rhine came brawling down the mountain in front ; and 
the guide, at length, ventured to say that the path crossed it, 
and ascended on the opposite side of the valley. Reing 
mounted, I went ahead to reconnoitre; but the rivulet was 
scarcely between us, when the old man shouted out to me not 
to separate from him in a snow-storm, confessing that he was 
still uncertain as to the direction we ought to take. I now 
thought it time to act for myself. • The map and the compass 
were produced, and I was not long in deciding to go to the 
right. A small lake was laid down on the map as lying on the 
summit of the pass, and I could see nothing that favoured 
such a formation in the outline of the mountains in front or 
to the left; while that to the right had, at least, the recom- 
mendation of uncertainty, its position not admitting of so 
close an examination as those of the two others. 

Recrossing the Rhine — I must give it this imposing name 
while there is a drop of water running in it — I took the ascent 
to the right, telling my companions to follow the footsteps of 
the horse. I was soon far ahead, and beyond the reach of 
sound. At times the snow was up to the saddle-girths, and 
at others I found the animal sinking in a marsh. I was com- 
pelled to make a considerable detour to avoid the latter, at a 
mmnent when the guide and horsekeeper were completely out 
of sight. It was easy for them, however, to follow the tracts 
of the horse. 

It stopped snowing suddenly, and a minute after the sun 
shed his heat and radiance upon the naked hills. Looking to 
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the opposite side of the valley, it now appeared as if the for- 
mation admitted of a passage in that direction. Bat Italy lay 
there, and the map telling me to persevere, I took counsel of 
its wisdom. After ascending for half an hour, I got a view 
of a spot above me, a sort of valley of air, that was bounded 
by high mountains on only two sides. This was encouraging, 
for it was just the vacuum that would be left by the presence 
of a small sheet of a water* After an hour of vexation, un- 
certainty, and toil, I reached a point sufficiently high to get a 
sight of the little blue lake, looking chill and wintry. Making 
a wide circuit, to avoid the wet ground, I succeeded in reach- 
ing its shores, along which lay a well-beaten path. The 
dibris of the mountains had formed a little island in the lake^ 
and the cabin of some fishermen stood on its banks. There 
were even a boat, nets, and a few fish forgotten on the shore ; 
but in all other respects the spot seemed the type of solitude. 

The guide and his companion came in view, in the dis- 
tance, and I made a sign of success; it was answered, when 
I pushed ahead. I had a hint touching my elevation, in the 
sight of clouds driving before the mouth of the gorge, at a 
considerable distance below me. After passing the lake, 
which might have been half or three quarters of a mile long^ 
I came to the other brow of the mountain, and, quite unex- 
pectedly, got a noble view into the celebrated valley of 
Ursern. On examining the map, I found that the line of the 
cant6n of Uri lay at the opposite end of the lake. Adieu, 
then, to the Grisons ! 

Glaciers appeared in the distance, towards the west, and 
also through openings in the nearer mountains, both to the 
north and to the south. The scene was as suddenly changed 
as if one were to issue out of a dense and tangled forest into 
a smiling plain. I had now reached that great nucleus of 
the Alps where the two principal chains unite, or, to speak 
more properly perhaps, whence they diverge, leaving the 
valleys of the Rhine and the Rhone between the respective 
ranges. By this singular formation, all the great rivers of 
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Switzerland take their rise near the same spot. The course 
of the Rhine we have seen and followed. That of the Rhone 
is very similar, merely rising on the other side of the huge 
centre, and flowing west instead of east. The sources of the 
Aar are in its near neighbourhood, while the Reuss came 
down the northern face of the St. Gothard, or the mountain 
which bounded the valley of Ursern to the south. 

The view, as I descended the sharp declivity to the west, 
was novel as well as fine, and this, too, in a country whose 
novelty I had begun to think exhausted. The valley is long 
and narrow, and, while gazing at it from that height, I re- 
member to have likened its shape to that of a corvette's deck, 
seen from the foretop. You will call this a queer compari- 
:son, but it was the first that suggested itself, and is not altoge- 
ther without truth, though it will probably be of no great use 
to you. 

The country was naked, resembling downs, with the ex- 
ception that the valley and all the lower mountain pastures 
were beautifully green, while the more elevated portions ol" 
the latter were faded and wintry. All above these again was 
either gray with the late fall of snow, or absolutely buried 
beneath the eternal glaciers. 

A village lay about midway the length of the valley, near 
the base of the St. Gothard, and a beautiful object it was, seen 
from the Ober Alp. It is called Hospital^ having formerly 
been used, 1 believe, as a place of refuge for travellers. The 
hospice^ or the present establishment, stands on the summit of 
the mountain, where, from time to time, there have been se- 
veral religious charities of this nature. Andermatt did not 
appear until I had partly descended the declivity, and then it 
was seen almost beneath me. A high and steep abutment of 
the St. Gothard rises so near this town as to render it liable.to 
suffer from the descent of avalanches. As a defence, the in- 
habitants have, for ages, carefully preserved a grove of larches 
on the side of this precipice, which ha^ hitherto been found suf- 
ficient for its object. It is of a triangular form, with one oi 
it3 angles pointing upwards, and is so placed as not only io 
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break the fall of heavy bodies of snow, but to divide the masseff^ 
throwing them off on its two sides. It is now a slight and 
seemingly a perishable defence, though the form of the rocks 
contribute to aid it, for I observed many freshly-broken trees, 
and even stumps that had been left by the axe. I was after- 
wards told, by an inhabitant, that the contending armies, in 
1799, destroyed many of the trees; and that, weakened by 
this inroad, each successive year has seen a decrease in the 
number of these all-important sentinels. A few more winters, 
and those that are left mky be swept away at a single swoop ; 
when it will become necessary to abandon the town. Such 
is an Alpine existence ! 

Andermatt, though in a valley, stands at an elevation of 
nearly 5000 feet above tide ; the St. Gothard, on whose broad 
bosom this valley lies, rising as much more above it. It is a 
singular spot, and well deserving its reputation. The basia 
amid these savage rocks, I have already told you, was beauti- 
fully verdant, and most faithfully cropped. It is bounded on 
one end by the Ober Alp, or the mountain which I had just 
descended; on the other by the Furca, a passage that leads 
into the valley of the Rhone ; while to the south rises the last 
swell of the St. Gothard ; and to the north are smaller moun- 
tains, bearing local names, detached parts of the same huge 
mass. 

The Reuss, which appears to have four different sources, 
of which the principal comes down the St. Gothard, near Hos- 
pital, waters this valley; and uniting its several streams, finds 
its way out of it, at the south-east corner, by a pass in the rocks 
of only a hundred feet in width. The Ursern, for so is the 
valley called, is seven miles long, and less than one in breadth, 
even at its widest part. To the eye, in that pure atmosphere, 
and amid that grand nature, it did not appear to have hdf these 
dimensions. When first seen from the Ober Alp, I did not 
believe it to be more than a third as long as I find, by examin- 
ing the books, it really is. 

The guide and horsekeeper gained on me in the descent, 
which,. part of the way, was ticklish work, and we all came 
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in together. The latter was to be discharged, and haviog ex- 
pended all my smaller coin, I gave the former a double louis 
to be changed, for the purpose of paying him. After turning 
the coin over in his hand, for nearly a minute, the old man 
begged I would give him some silver. He had been silently 
eatcolating his own wages, and finding that they weresufficient 
to absorb this piece, he felt disposed to secure the premium on 
gold, by accepting it as a part of his own compensation. It 
set his heart at ease, by showing him a handful; after which 
he had no further scruples. I may here add, that the esta- 
Uished price for a guide, in Switzerland, is six French francs 
>a day, he paying his own expenses. 

After a little refreshment, we proceeded to the point where 
the Reuss finds its way out of the valley, which is at no great 
'distance from the village. We entered a gorge, between 
frightful rocks, where the river was fretting and struggling as 
if in a hurry to get in before us. A gloomy cave opened its 
yawning mouth, and, seeing no other path but the one which 
led into it, I was about to proceed, when the noise of bells tin- 
kling within caused me to pause. Presently, a train of pact- 
horses and mules came into the valley, on their way to Italy, 
by the St. Gothard. Allowing them to pass, I went into the 
hole out of which they had just issued, and found it to be a 
4ark gallery about two hundred feet long, and of some ten or 
twelve in h^ght and breadth. As we went through it, the 
roar of the Reuss, and the rushing of the winds without, 
sounded as if a league distant. Immediately on quitting this 
gallery, which, in the dialect of the canton, is called the Hole 
of Uri," * I found myself in the centre of a scene that was one 
of the most extraordinary I had yet beheld, in this very extra- 
ordinary country. 

The Reuss was plunging through the bottom of the gorge, 
a boiling torrent that falls, at an inclination of nearly five- 
and-twenty degrees, among broken rocks; the wind was fairly 
howling through the pass; the rocks literally overhung u^, 

* Or sometimes Urnerlock. 
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nearly excluding a view of the heavens; and a slight, narrow 
bridge, of a single arch, spanned the gorge, with a hardihood 
that caused one to shudder. The infernal din, at first, nearly 
destroyed all power to analyze the parts of this iassemblage of 
the fearful and the sublime. 

After aminute's pause, I walked on the bridge, and, stand- 
ing in the centre, gazed around me. Its abutments were the 
living rock; its thickness but a thread; the^pan of the arch 
was about eighty feet; its width might have been fifteen ; the 
height above the Reuss, a hundred ; and there was no railing I 
The wind blew so furiously that I really wished for a rope to 
hold on by. This was the far-famed DeviFs Bridge ; the 
Devil's Bridge ; for the name and the manner of construction 
are both quite frequent in mountainoiis countries. Other 
bridges may have been built by imps or journeymen, but 
Beelzebub himself is thought to have had a hand in this. 

The road, a mere bridle-path, after crossing the bridge, 
winds, en corniche^ along the rocks, and disappears at some 
distance below, owing to the widening of the gorge. Another 
train of packhorses was coming up the circuitous route, adding 
singulariy to the beauty of the scene. 

The St. Gotfaard is one of the most frequented passes in the 
Alps. Travellers, it is true, do not cross it as often as they 
cross by the Simplon and Spliigen, for as a carriage-road it 
is imperfect. Fifteen thousand persons, it is calculated, 
however, go into Italy, or return by this route, annually. The 
distance from Fluelen, on the lake of Luzerne, to Bellinzone, 
near that of Maggiore, is seventy miles, nearly the whole dis- 
tance being either a continual ascent, or a continual descent. 
Three hundred packhorses, or mules, cross the mountain, 
weekly, for a portion of the year. 

The cantons of Dri and Tessino, in which the whole of this 
pass lies, have partly completed an excellent ciarriage-road, 
with the hope of attracting some of those who are distributing 
their money so freely through the country, and of making their 
commercial communications more perfect. The plan com- 
prises not oply a new road, but a new bridge in this gorge; 
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and men, siuDg ia ropes, were then at work blasting rocks, 
above the present road and bridge, with this object. The 
new bridge is to be both larger and safer than the present; 
and I believe that the canton intends to compete, for the honour 
of its construction, with the ancient bridge-builder. In these 
later times, the Devil confines his labours to throwing arches 
across chasms to facilitate the progress of the traveller on a 
different journey. 

I walked down the road a mile or two, and found the sce- 
nery wild and extraordinary : but I had evidently approached 
it in the wrong direction. By ascending, there is a regular 
gradation of wonders, until the climax is reached at the bridge. 
Taking this direction, the effect of the dark gallery, and the 
surprise of issuing out of this chaotic confusion into the soft 
beauty of the valley, serve to heighten all. Although pre- 
pared forthechange^ I felt, in returning, most of the sensations 
such transitions must produce on the traveller. The roar of 
the river is eternal ;i and my old guide assured me he never 
wasinthe gorge, that the winds were not scuffling and howl- 
ing, just as I then found them. 

I left the place with reluctance, though exceedingly fatigued, 
for its frightful beauties seemed as if they had been produced 
by a wanton effort of nature, in order to prove what might 
be done, at need, in the way of the savage and wild. Man, 
too, had wrought in precisely the manner best adapted to aid 
these effects ; and I question if the new human arch and wheel- 
track will be found as picturesque and appropriate as the old 
mule-path, and the hardiease of the father of sin. 

Vast hei'ds of goats came into the village towards nightfall. 
I witnessed the arrival of one, which, after descending the 
mountain in a body, and crossing a bridge together, separated 
in two lines, each going its way as orderly as men, without 
any apparent interference of the goat-herds. Three stopped 
quietly before the door of the inn. A boy called to some loi- 
terers, and they came bounding forward, licking his hands and 
leaping on him like dogs. 
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LETTER XXI. 

Hospital.— Realp.— Ascent of the Furca. — Quick Descent— View of the 
Oberlaud Range. — Stone Huts. — Canton of Valais.--The Gallenstock. — 
Glacier of the Rhone. — Solemn Spectacle. — Party of English. — Two grand 
Discoveries. — Source of (he Rhone.— Ascent of the Grimsel. — Lake of 
the Dead." — The Hd^ital. — ^Sensation of Dreariness.-^Gradual Descent. — . 
Picturesque Stone Bridges. — Handeck.-^FaUs of the Aar.— Unes of 
Packhorses.— Reach Meyringen. 

Dear , 

Theke was a sharp frost in the nigfal, ice havhig made of 
the thickness of a dollar. The winter, or, in odier words, the 
frosts prevail in this elevated valley eight months ia the year. 
When I left the inn at Andermatt the sun had been up more 
than an hour; but the ice had not given way. This, you will 
remember, was on the 1 7th of September. 

Hospital, as it is oalled, is about half a league from Ander- 
matt. There is now no edifice that deserves such a name, 
but merely a hamlet of some five-and-twenty houses, and a 
church. A ruined tower contributes to its pr^tiness. The 
soene, as I passed the spot, was singularly picturesque. A 
line of packhorses was just issuing from the Bhrfe of Uri,^ 
and was holdii^ its way steadily and ^mestly toward tfiis 
point, where the road begins seriously to climb ^ St. Gotfaard, 
The wxi morning, it would be in Italy! 

Realp, another hamlet, scarcely deserves even this mode^ 
aamC) containing bu^t three or liMir houses. The country was^ 
totally devoid of trees, and the ^grass appeared stinted and 
short. Thus far I proceeded «^lone; but the guide and a new 
horsel^eeper now overtook me, brkigiiig with them alume. 
The pack was already attadied to ibe saddle, asd I manttted. 

The ascent of the Furca was by no means as prempitate as 
the descent fron\ the Ober Alp. Indeed it seems to be a rule^ 
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dependent on the general geological formation of the country, 
that the eastern and northern acclivities should be less abrupt 
than the western and southern. The path up the side of this 
mouptain is not entirely free from danger to those who are 
mounted, for it frequently runs on the verge of banks, and a 
mistep of the horse, of the earth's giving way, would ensure 
a fall. A young Englishman had a leg broken in this manner 
a short time previously to my ascent. Admonished by his 
bad luck, I took sufficient care to prevent a similar calaniity 
befalling myself. 

The reversed view of the valley was not as fine as that I had 
first seen. Still it was good, and its interest was much in- 
creased by a more intimate knowledge of the localities. More 
than once I hesitated, on the side of the Furca, about turning 
back and ascending the St. Gothard; but we had Italy before 
us for the autumn and winter, and a separation of ten days 
from my companions was a strong inducement to return to la 
Lorraine. 

A cross announced our arrival near the summit of the pass, 
which we reached before eleven. The map of Keller gives 
the height of this spot at 6420 French feet above the sea, 
which is about equal to 7000 of our English feet. 

The view, eastward from the pass, was confined to a vast 
mountain basin, shaped not unlike an irregular funnel, and its 
sides ^ere faded Alpine pastures. There was not a tree to 
be seen, and scarcely a shrub. The last year's snow still lay, 
in spots shaded from the sun, several feet in depth. The horse- 
keeper was discharged at the cross; and, seizing the walk- 
ing-staiF, I began to descend the sharp declivity at a pace that 
extorted a remonstrance from my old companion, who ha4 
resumed the pack. He warned me that we were miles from 
piny habitation, and that by going ahead I might get astray; 
and took occasion to remark, with some pretension of manner, 
that he now did know where he was, and might be of more 
use than by simply carrying my clothes. This appeal was se- 
conded by the sudden appearance of the summits of the Ober- 
)and range, most of which came in view over the tops of the 
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nearest mountains to the westward. The peaks were all glit- 
tering in the sun, and 1 greeted their reappearance as that of 
old acquaintances. The sides next us were exactly opposite 
those seen from Berne, and yet it was easy to recognise them 
all, so little were the great outlines changed. We strained 
our eyes, in vain, in order to detect a flag on the Jung Frau, 
which was to be the sign of success, in the event of the cha- 
mois hunters of Grindewald reaching its summit. 

After delaying half an hour to gaze at these magnificent 
mountains, we proceeded. As we descended lower into the 
funnel, external objects were completely excluded from 
sight, and the contemplations of those within the treeless 
basin were not particularly agreeable, A few huts of stone, 
places of refuge for goatherds, were the only relief to the mo- 
notony of withered pastures. Near one of these huts were 
two or three springs, which, I learned from Ebel, some peo- 
ple affect to call the true sources of the Rhone. The water 
trickled from them, in a little rill, toward a concealed open- 
iog) by which the basin communicates with the great valley 
westward. I beg pardon of the republic of Valais, for for- 
getting to mention that we entered its territory on the summit, 
the line crossing the pass of the Furca nearly at right angles. 
The cross, I believe, stands on the frontier. 

The guide was again left behind, and plunging rather than 
walking downward, I was brought to a halt by another grand 
and unexpected sight. The mountain on the right, or the 
north, of the Furca, is called the Gallenstock, a name, I dare 
say, that you never heard before, though it rises nearly eleven 
thousand feet above the level of the tides. The higher parts 
of this mountain are, of course, covered with snow, wher- 
ever the element can lodge. Fields of eternal ice cover the 
vast valley that lies between it and its northern neighbours; and 
from this immense reservoir descends, into the lowest part of 
the basin in which 1 was travelling, the particular body of ice 
that is called the Glacier of the Rhone. It now lay directly 
before me, apparently closing all exit from the funnel, except 
by returning to the Furca. 
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This glacier is both sublime and beautiful; sublime by its 
vastness and grandeur, and beautiful in the purity of the ele- 
ment and in its minuter forms. It is, I think, out of all com- 
parison, finer than either of the glaciers of Grindewald. It 
also has one feature peculiar to itself. The margin of the 
field above, where it falls toward the valley, is marked by a 
high precipice of ice, resembling a wall, the inclined plane of 
the glacier being supplied from the frozen magazines beneath. 

The deserted huts excepted, not a sign of man was vvsible. 
I had got so far ahead of the , guide as to be out of sight, and 
took a seat on a stone, at the part of the basin opposite the 
glacier, near the path which winds around its sides, in fixed 
contemplation of the magnificent solitude. It was an exquisite 
moment, for every object that could divert the intensity of 
admiration was completely excluded from sight. I appeared 
to be alone with the glacier, enclosed in this cropped and 
semi-sterile Alpine basin. The spot seemed created for the 
abode of eternal repose! Occasionally a groan issued from 
the mountains, produced by the rending of ice: an interrup- 
tion admirably suited to the solemn spectacle. The tinkling 
of a shoe against a stone aroused me from a trance of contemr 
plation, and a multitude of thick-coming fancies, and presently 
a line of travellers came round a projection of the hill-side, 
following the path that led from the valley. They were Eng- 
lish, at a glance. I felt disposed to anathematize the rest- 
lessness which drives these people, full-dressed, and conven- 
tional, just as they issue from their assize balls and county 
dinners, into every hole and cranny of Europe. This was 
the impulse of disappointment, and sufficiently unreasonable, 
since, apart from having quite as good a right to come from 
England to the glacier of the Rhone, as one has to come from 
America, the English are observant and bold travellers. No 
people had greater need of communication with the rest of 
mankind than the islanders of 1814, and no people could have 
turned the advantages gained by the peace to better account. 

The were two ladies and a maid on horseback, two gentle- 
men afoot, and a guide or two. I rose to hazard a bow to 
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the first, — one runs as much risk of being thought imperti- 
nent, as of being thought polite on such occasions — but this 
time I was answered by a bending of very soft eyes, and, as I 
suspected, of slightly stubborn dispositions also. There was 
more of the world about the men, who inquired frankly for 
news; but I had none to give them, having been nearly a fort- 
night in the hills. Some smalt remains of the old profession 
probably hangs about me, for the elder of the two good- 
naturedly took the trouble to tell me, as a matter of mutual 
interest, that Sir Herbert Taylor had been made adjutant- 
general! After these material preliminaries were duly dis- 
posed of, they enquired if the passage of the Furca was free 
of snow. Being satisfied on this point, they said the Grimsel 
was a little ticklish, and we parted. I account this adventure 
as my second grand discovery, since entering Switzerland. 
The first is the mountain, of which I have already bad occa-^* 
sion to boast; and the other is the valley of the glacier of the 
Rhone, which I now announce to beaspot sufficiently secluded 
and without the pale of human conventions, to render it safe 
to make a bow to English men and English women, with 
some certainty of meeting with a proper return. 

The guide having joined me, we proceeded to the glacier, 
The Rhone gushes out of the ice, a river at its birth. It may 
answer the caprice of poetry, to call the little rill that flows 
from the springs, and which joins the stream below,, the true 
source of the Rhone, but it is like ascribing the force of the 
tornado to the particles of dust that it raises. To all pra&? 
tical purposes, the Rhone issues from this glacier, froQi which 
a thousand drops are derived for one that comes from the 
springs. It is true that a rill would run through this valley, . 
were the glacier away, and that, receiving the continual con* 
tributions of the mountains, it would gradually become a 
stream ; but, as I have just told you, the glacier sends forth < 
a river from the start. 

Most of the particularities already described in the account 
of Grindewald are to be seen here, with the exception that"^ 
fhe ice is much purer and whiter. The river riins through a 
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pass 80 narrow, a short distance below its commeacemeDt, 
that it is impossible this glacier can ever materially eaUend its 
limits; at least the basin must be first fiUed, and this would 
be the work of centuries; though the ice is said to have for- 
merly thrust itself a lew hundred feet lower than it is at pre- 
sent. 

We Grossed the Rhone by a bridge, a dbort distance froQi 
the gJacier, and reached the foot of the Grimsel. The pros- 
pect was any thing but agreeable, as I stood looking up ita steep 
side. The ftigfai^ the heaven-ascending stairs excepted, was 
not anywhere so steep, though certainly much higher. The 
afternoon sun, too, was beating on the side of the ascent, and 
there was not a breath of air. The guide manifested what he 
thought of the matter, by very deliberately taking off the pack, 
and beginning to strip. When he was ready, we went at it, 
with all our resolution. In about five minutes, my coat was 
on my arm ; in less than ten I began to look back wistfully at 
the glacier, wfakh presented a most invitingly cool aspect. 
Ludoly we got a Iktle snow near the summit, with whi<^ to 
cool our parched moiUhs, but from some cause or other (the 
heat, perhaps), tUs was mu<^ the severei^ ascent I had yet 
overcome. Once or twice, the throbbing of my heart was so 
swere, that I thought it would leap out of my mouth ; and, 
as for the dd ^aide, with whom it was a point of honour to 
pefme all aid in carrying ithe f^ck^ he consoled himself at 
every hidt, of wshieh we made fifty, by exdaiming, Paint 
de baffoteUe^ numsir 

There were 4w« palha, when aU our diflSuailties in :the ascent 
were ov^voeme. One, Ihe ssfest but Jlie longesl, led over the 
poeky head of the .Orimsd, while the other passed under its 
beow, en corniche. The latter >leads along the verge of a 
precipice, where a false step might .prove destruction. This 
ig»ot was mm covered with juoist snow, to the depth of ,two 
feet, and it was not easy to find the path. I made a hasty 
imputation, Jby which it was shown that if jthe:8now yielded, 
or jei^er of us slipped, he woirid probably fall about four 
hundred feet. It was blind work, and we had to fioel our ^v^y 
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with the pikes. This was the only spot, apart from the gla- 
ciers, that I had seen in Switzerland, which struck me as being 
at all dangerous for those who travel on foot, and who use 
ordinary caution. . 

TheGrimsel, like the Ober Alp, has a little blue sheet, 
which is called the Lake of the Dead.'' The pass is not 
quite as high as the Furca, but more strongly marked by the 
features that belong to a great elevation. Ebel, however, says 
that it is rather more than seven thousand English feet above 
the sea. There is little besides rocks on the summit, though it is 
possible for a few goats to live among them. The line between 
the Valais and Berne runs along this ridge of mountains, and, 
of course, we re-entered the great canton at this point Two 
little rills trickle from the lake, one of which joins the Rhone, 
and the other the Aar : it follows that this secluded sheet of 
water sends tribute equally to the Mediterranean and to the 
North Sea. 

High poles, beacons for the traveller in winter, marUed the 
path, as we descended, by a sort of magnificent natural stairs, 
to the HSpitaL We found this place half a league below the 
summit, in a most savage valley, where little else was visir 
ble, besides rocks piled on each other in every possible form, 
and another lake, that has the reputation of being both deep 
and well filled with fish. The building is of stone, but of no 
great size. It is, in truth, a rude tavern. Berne being a 
Protestant canton, unlike most of the Swiss establishments of 
this nature, the Hdpital of the Grimsel is not connected with 
a religious community. Ebel gives its elevation above the sea 
at about six thousand English feet, and, of course, it lies a 
thousand feet below the pass.' The establishment is (armed 
out, its keeper being obliged to remain in this isolated spot, 
from March to November. 

It was stil) early, though too late to think of proceeding any 
further that night, and I wandered about among the rocks with 
a strange sensation of dreariness. I was the only traveller 
who had arrived, and the five or six people who belonged to 
the place were all busy. The view is limited, little else being 
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visible but granite, which had the appearance of being storied 
hei*e in readiness to be used in the construction of mountains, 
as they might be wanted. In the evening, a large herd of goats 
collected before the door, with udders so distended, that they 
caused me to look around for the pastures on which they had 
been filled. 

A party of bustling Germans, from Holstein, arrived a little 
before sunset. What the honest innkeeper did with them all-, 
I cannot say, but, after a good many misgivings on the subject, 
I secured a small room to myself. In Europe, I believe no 
emergency ever compels two men, pretending to be gentle- 
men, to share the same bed ; at least, no such calamity was ever 
even proposed to me. 

We were on the road the next day as the sun lighted the 
ragged glens. Luckily, all the other travellers were going up 
the Grimsel, and we had the woods and solitudes of the descent 
to ourselves, a pleasure that must be enjoyed to be appreciated. 
The path follows the little stream which runs from the lake, 
but which soon joins the Aar ; at this place, a swift roaring 
brook. This river has its rise in a glacier on the side of the 
Finster Aar Horn,^ at no great distance from the Hdpitah 
The descent was quite gradual, and, for the first league, the 
path was charmingly sequestered. We crossed the Aar several 
times, on picturesque little stone bridges of single arches, 
which were quite jewels in their way. They were just the sort 
of thing that a fine taste would select as ornaments for the 
rustic scenery of a park, and meeting them here, as it were, 
in the natural way, caused equally pleasure and surprise. 
They were designed by a painter, though the man never saw 
a pencil. Alas ! there is not such a bridge as either of these, 
which ornament a wild, savage, mountain pass, in the whole 
of matter-of-fact, utility-loving, and picturesque-despising 
America ! 

I should think that the ascent to the Grimsel, by this road, 
would give more pleasure than the descent. Still, take it 
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which way yon will, there is a gradation of changes at each 
step, until the extremes complete one of the most striking tran- 
sitions possible. 

After two leagues of delightful mareh, that i^eared mor^ 
Hke a morning walk through an open wood, than a journey^ 
we reached Handeck, near the cetehrated falls of the Aar. 
The river plunges into a narrow and deep rayine, taking a new 
level, like a cadal. This cascade, I think justly, has the 
highest reputation of any m Switzerland. But, heyond its 
dimensiotis and general character, 'description would be very 
unsatisfactory. The phch must be some sixty or eighty feet : 
there is plenty of water for a cascade : the mind is not dis^ 
tracted from its contemplations by other objects, when one is 
in the ravine : and there is a collateral charm, in a little trans- 
verse fall, produced by a smaller stream, that comes in at 
right angles, and shoots its waters into the same gulf, and at 
precisely the same point with the Aar. I believe this is an 
unique incident in the history of waterfalls. 

The cciutitry became more open as we continued to descend. 
A slngtktar, low table^onntain stood directly across the mi 
of the principal valley, barely leaving room for the river to 
Aow between it and the lateral rocks. This hill, which, in 
appearance, resembles a huge artificial mound, we were 
obliged to cross. It was the work of near an hour, but while 
we Were winding down its lower side by a romantic path^ the 
view towards the lake of Brienz well rewarded me for th^ 
toil. Some lines of packhorses increased the beauty of the 
picture. A railroad may argue greater advancement in civi- 
lization, bilt these classical-looking little cavalcades contribute 
singularly to the picturesque. They are particularly appro- 
priate in a Swiss landscape, and I have never met one without 
feeling how admirably they are brought in to aid the effect of 
f9«rinding paths, rocky ascents, and deep glens. 

At length, we walked into the inn at Meyringen, where I 
was right glad to obtain rest and refreshment. 
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My dear , 

Two Englishmen were discussing the question of West India 
slavery, at another tahle, in the room where I soon seated 
myself) at dinner. One was eloquent in his expressions of 
regret, that no other nation was sufficiently strong to wrest the 
islands from Great Britain, for the sole object ofliberating the 
negroes. The other reproved this philanthropy, as unpatriotic^ 
reminding his friend that sugar and rum were very good 
things, in their way ; and that England would make a very 
poor figure without them. He assured the philanthropist^ 
moreover^ that the planters consumed so large an amount of 
the English manufactures, they could not well be spared ; and 
that the liberation of their blacks- would infallibly strip them of 
the ability to buy, by stripping them of the ability to sell. The 
other was a wholesale religionist, and was for getting rid of 
the sin by a coup de main. This led to a nice dissertation on 
the nature of sin in general, and on its particular connexion 
With slavery. In short, the whole dialogue was an amusing 
exhibition of a zealous and exaggerated philanthropy battering 
in vain against the flint-like intrenchments of cupidity. The 
name of America was introduced ; but it was soon disposed 
of as too insignificant to furnish an example, either for good 
or for evil. The assault ended, as such trials of skill usually 
end, — he of the sugar and rum, doggedly maintaining his {>6* 
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sition of the usefulness of the articles, and he of the universal 
emancipation, virtually objecting that a man's soul was of too 
much value to be bargained away for toddy. 

I left the metaphysicians on the horns of their dilemmas, 
and got into a char for Brienz, where^ on arriving, we luckily 
found the mail boat ready to depart, and we were rowed down 
to Interlachen in very good season. The sun was still high, 
and determining to take my old quarters at Unterseen, I lin- 
gered for an hour along the road. On reaching the point 
where the view of the Jung Frau is obtained, we looked with 
some curiosity for the promised sign of the success of the cha- 
mois hunters.' Sure enough, a little flag, or what seemed to 
be a flag not larger than a pocket handkerchief, was fluttering 
in a smart breeze. To a good eye, it was, at moments, dis- 
tinctly visible, owing, I presume, to the exceeding purity of 
the medium. It was evident, by the quickness with which it 
flapped, and from the certainty the flag must be of some size 
to be seen so far, that the wind was blowing fresh aloft, 
though the lakes were reflecting the rays of the sun from their 
glassy surfaces, like mirrors. The heroes of Grindewald had 
triumphed, and the honour of first ascending this virgin moun- 
tain was preserved to Switzerland ! 

Unterseen improves on acquaintance. It is intrinsically a 
Swiss town in its exterior; but the great inroad of strangers 
is only too fast altering the character of the people. Men 
require all the fixed relation^ of society to keep them within 
the bounds of good morals, in addition to the general obliga- 
tions of religion ; and a community that is brought incessantly 
in contact with strangers, inevitably will suffer a diminution 
of the sense of right. We are all more cautious of deportment 
in our own houses thaa when out of them; at home than 
when, abroad ; under the responsibilities of an association that 
is permanent, than under those of a more passing interview. 

An English journal, published at Paris, called Galignani's 
Messenger, although totally destitute of any fixed character of 
its own, is the most useful print in Europe. It is chiefly com- 
posed of well--selectcd articles from the best European news- 
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papers* and, as this duty is done with suffioieot impartiality 
and a great deal of (act aad experience, I feel persuaded that 
a constant reader of this pape^« who is a cool observer, and 
who wishes to obtain truths rather than support a system, 
will get a more accurate idea of what is really going on in 
Europe from its columns, than in any other manner, except 
that of being a principal actor in the events themselves. I sat 
down to a file of this journal the moment the inn was entered, 
and in half an hour was au fait of all that had passed in the 
civilized world within the last fortnight, and the news of which 
had had tiqie to reach Unterseen. Among other important 
occurrences, I had official confirmation that Sir Hebert Taylor 
waf( made adjutant general. 

TJruIy, the '* twelve millions*' ace of very little account in 
the estimation of their fellow Christians! The gentlemen 
whom I met at the. glacier had never supposed it possible I 
could be anything but an Englishman, and this, quite likely, 
because I was not a son of Ham. The papers, however, ju0t^ 
then, were dragging us into rather more notice than common, 
on account of the new taiiiff, which afforded a singularly good 
occasion for abuse, I have already told you how strong was 
die sensation produced in London by this measure — the 
women, in society, introducing it even as a subject of absorb- 
ing interest. By the women, I do not mean those who go into 
the world merely to see and be seen, but that class of Eng- 
lishwomen (and a numerous and highly creditable class it is) 
who reflect on the condition of their country, foresee its hazards, 
understand its interests, and reason patriotically, at least, if not 
always fairly, on the means of supporting them. A hundred 
ludicrous attempts were made to convince me we never could 
succeed as manufacturers. My argument was the fact that we 
had succeeded thus far; and that the past was, in this respect, 
a sufficient pledge for the fjuture. But one who knows Eng- 
land can easily' appreciate the extent and nature of her ap^ 
prehensions on this interesting subject by the. tone of the 
public prints. They have reopened upon us their batteries of 
)>lackguardism. This is a peculiar feature in English chft' 
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raoter, mi is worthy to be known. Were the ffiHingsgate 
caefined to us, I could easity imagine that, understanding the 
meatal dependence of the larger portien of the reading com* 
munity, it was intended for effect in America^ where the abuse 
would be read ; but, in point of fact, the same course is observ- 
ed towards other nations, where the abuse cannot be read, and 
as respects wfakh it is so many pearls oast before swine. 
The practice has excited a good deal of remark, and general 
disgust. Washington pronounced the Englkh to be the moat 
abusive nation on earth, near fifty years ago ; and a remark of 
this nature, coming from so pure a sonrce, is entitled to pro- 
found amsideratton. As a matter of course, the prmts wbich 
are the most distinguished for talent are the least addicted to 
thia practice ; though there are some in which admirable arti- 
cles occasionally appear, that do not dkdain the alliance with 
the fisbw(Hnen. . As a rule, however, I think no awmmary of 
English character can ever be complete, without giving a con* 
spicuous place to the national propensity to blaekguardiikose 
who stand i^ the way of the aational interests 

In the presenX case, Mr. Huskisson^ ia the champion of 
English rights. In hin^ zeal for the causC) he has gone so tar 
as to declare in Parliament that our Tariff is a viobtioft of 
the treaty between the two countries I The Times, Courier, 
and Standard overwhelm us with the coarsest aceusalionsv 
and we are loudly nenaoed with all sorts of calamities* Our 
most virtttoiis citizens ape stigmatized as beiiog anylkittg bat 
gentlemen, and occasionally a sweeping paragrapk^ more 
especially in the Staadard, consigns the whole nation, al one 
swoop, to the devil P 

* The most ludicroua reiuilt that I bstve ever observed i« eoo^exwa mik 
this system of hljackguetrding, which is beyond question a national trails 
grew out of the appearance of the cholera, in 1832. The disease first 
reached the oce^n 3t Hamburg^. Alter a d^y of a few weokti it sad^lf 
appeared in England. The King of Holland immediately establJished a 
quarantine between the infected ports and his own dominions. Thereupon, 
the Timea evened its vocabulary of vceH-bred epithets. His Matjeety, w4lp 
was by no means in favour, on account of his pertinaciously ad^#rii|g to a 
treaty that it was inconvenient to England, just at that moment, to respect, 
was ealted a ''pig-headed Dutchman," a fellow behind the age,*' and hy a 
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' I thi&k it would quite easy to estabiish the fact of this 
peculiarity in the English character; but it is not quhe s6 
eas^y to account for it. After adopting various theories, I 
have come to the opinion it proceeds from the nature of Eng- 
lish interests, which, owing to their being extremely artificial^ 
^et to be so high-wrotight, if one may use the expression, 
that they are constantly liable to be injured hy any justifiable 
measure to which others may resort for their own good. All 
purely commercial communities have the same tendency to a 
jealous dnd ferocious watchfulness of the pocket; and they 
invariably think it is a sufficient plea for retaliation, that any 
person or thing invades their interests, without stopping to 
examine the abstract questions of right and wrong. As in 
most instances active retaliation is impossible, and impulses 
of this sort are usually transient ^ where il^terests are constantly 
flucttiating, for want of efficient remedies, they have recourse 
to the natural substitute, abuse. We are not guiltless of a 
leaning to the same vice ; and it is quite apparent that the 
tone of tbejournab at home is less measured and decent in 
the commercial than in the planting states. The whole, of 
course, belongs to a prin^ciple inherent in human nature; but 
the constant jeopardy and engrossing magnitude of commer- 
cial interests render them more active as excitingcauses.*Men, 
usually, wifl fight for their money, and when precluded from 
defending it in acts, they will not fail to defend it with their 
tongues. Ader a time, cau^e and eifect get to be reciprocal; 
and the pithFic, which at first was treated with vituperation 



variety or similar gentlemanlike and intellectual names. This lasted a few 
days, gradually waxing hotter and hotter, when suddenly there Was ar ces- 
sation of abuse. Aa attentive obsQtver of all that passed around moy I 
watched curiously for the denouement, A few days latter an Order in 
Council appeared, sotto voce, rescinding a quarantine that had actually been 
leiidhy the English Grovemmeni against the whole coast of Holland, which 
country the cholera had not yet reached, on the appearance of the disease 
at Hamburgh ! 

* Lafayette once told the writer 1*at he had received more personal 
abuse f^om the money-power government of the last Revolution in France, 
than from the Restoration, the Empire, the Directory, and all the combi- 
nations that had preceded it, united. 
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for interested motives, comes at length to be treated with it 
because it likes it. 

England has a double call for vigilance in the extent and 
factitious nature of all her commercial interests, as well as in 
the extent and in the conflicting interests of her empire. In 
America she resists the principle that great rivers are high- 
ways, in order to close the St Lawrence against her neigh- 
bours; whilst in Germany she defends it, in order to open the 
Rhine to her own manufactures. Now a little blackguard- 
ing can be very conveniently inserted in thie crevices of a 
philosophy that is so loose. I have seen abuse heaped on 
America, in the English journals, during the last twdve 
months, for wishing to open the St. Lawrence; and, during 
the same period, I have seen abuse heaped on Holland for 
wishing to close the Rhine! 

Cui bono? — ^you will be ready to exclaim; does all this 
vituperation serve a practical end ? It does, and it does not. 
It disgusts, and it intimidates. When it disgusts, it does harm ; 
when it intimidates, it may help to advance a given end. If 
constant dropping will wear away a stone, so will constant 
abuse wear away a character. Few men, even among those 
who are in situations to judge correctly, think for themselves; 
and still fewer are in situations to form correct notions of the 
characters of distinguished individuals, or of foreign nations. 
They who do know better, usually want a motive to set the 
matter right; and they who have the motive frequently want 
the power. This has been affectedly called the era of good 
feeling;'' but I think it might, with greater truth, be called 
the era of blackguarding." Presses are multiplied without 
number; and although the tyros of the editorial corps com- 
monly commence with moderation, and with a fair desire to 
be just and dignified, the larger portion are carried away by 
the torrent of example, yielding to the vitiated tastes created 
by such aliment. As a proof of what this taste has got to be, 
we find prints established which, apart from views of pecu- 
niary profit, indulge in unmitigated, motiveless vituperation. 
Even the stale and hollow pretext of reforming the world by 
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the exposure of vice» — a motive that, -when pure, cautiously 
leads one to abstain from personalities, — is barefacedly aban- 
doned. In no countries but England and America are jour- 
nals known that exist by attacks on private character. Does 
not this argue a national peculiarity common to both coun- 
tries? 

England, by leading the way in liberty, has earlier reached 
the abuses which would seem to be its necessary concomitants. 
We have foHowed closest on her heels $ and, although our 
press is generally in the hands of men tess trained and edu- 
cated than that of Eugland, and its tone consequently is more 
vulgar, I do not think its vituperation, as yet, by any means, 
as ferocious. 

In France, the reign of the press-ocracy is just commenc- 
ing; it will advance, sustained by reason and the right, to 
conquest;* it will become corrupt by success, and, instead of 
being restrained by the bon ton of a country so justly celebrated 
for its perfect taste in these matters, it will finally pervert 
that taste, and place vituperation above principle. The 
press, everywhere, seems doomed first to destroy its enemies, 
and then, in the wantonness of victory, to destroy itself. 

Tq return to Mr. Huskisson and Free Trade, any impartial 
man must admit that this gentleman is, at least, a very in- 
consistent advocate. He broaches a theory that is suspiciousr 
ly connected with the immediate interests that he represents, 
and when reproached with a contradiction between his pro- 
fessions and his practice, he turns to bis budget and says, our 
corn-laws, and duties on tobacco and timber, and a variety 
of other articles, are indispensable cu revenue ; whereas 
virtually released from taxation, are bound to respect 
certain great principles that we prove to you to be true, but 
which we are unable to practise on ourselves. He does not 
addj but he must think^ and this you are bound^ to do, 

* The writer, perhaps, ought to heditate about publishing a prediction 
after its fulfihnent; but he refers, with confidence, to his correspondence, or 
dates eyen older than IB28, to prove that such were his opinions long before, 
the revolution of 1830. 
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although the rieslraiuis arisiag from our wants yvQik an injury^ 
tp your interests, and the admision of the principle willt in 
the actual state of things, work a greater, by enabling our 
)ong«-established manufactures to crush yours, which are yet 
scarcely able to go alone." If to this reasoning be added the 
fact, that the taxation of Great Britain is the result of an eT- 
ibrt to create what may be called an unnatural empire- — an 
effort to extend the sway of an island on the coast of Eu- 
rope over a large portion of the world — the case made out 
would seem to be perfect. 

The advocate of free trade will contend, however, that the 
fallacies and contradictions of the English policy do not affect 
a principle that is based on general reasoning. This is 
self-evident, for no moral or physical truth can justly be 
impaired by the errors of those who see fit to advance iL 
I have no intention to argue the question of free trade with 
you, but, in alluding to the contents of the English journals, 
having said so much on the subject, I ask leave to add another 
word. 

The doctrine of free trade, taken as an abstraction, or a& 
a question that merely affects the single isolated interests of 
<^mmeroe, I take it, is true. But this amounts to no more 
than if one were to say that a man will run easier and faster 
without shackles, than in shackles. Nations, as respects all 
their interests, are shackled by circumstances. It is no more 
true, in fact, that by equal and liberal international laws, 
you can bring communities up to the same level of wealth and 
prosperity, than it is true, that by conceding equal rights, 
you can bring all the members of the same community up to the 
same level of wesdth and prosperity. Nature itself has forbid- 
den the results, in both cases. It is indeed less trucf, as respects 
the former case; for, in theory, it may be possible to reduce 
all the members of the same community, by a process of elevat- 
ing and depressing, to a certain medium level ; on the Owen 
siystem, for exan^ple; but, as every nation would have a scale 
of its own, dependent on its owncircumsianees, it becomes ut- 
terly impracticable as between states. A people must make the 
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most of 1(9 owD particular circumstaaoeii, justas an iodividaal 
must turn his own advantages to account, in his own parti- 
cular circle. It is certaimly a mistake for a man to be nig- 
gardly and mean in his private transactions) sound policy 
invariably dictating a liberal course as the one best fltted to 
his own success* and nations ought to consult the same tr«tb 
in their intercoui*se with foreigners; but he who should call 
in all his neighbours, every time his position enabled hitn to 
turn events to account, and bid them participate m hi» etiier- 
prize, on an exactly equal footing, would soon ikd that be 
was a much better neighbour than calculator. The people 
wbp raise a second quality of wheat had better ^< it, and 
live a little lower, than throw it away, in order to buy a first 
quality from him who has a better farm. I apprebeod, 
therefore, that all the advocates of free trade have ever esta- 
blished is the facty that, owing to tlie thousand and one abuses 
of bad governments, and to the consequences of tiiimedfiail^ 
pressure, nations have admitted a vast many regulation? into 
their tariOs which do not even contribiite to their own selfish 
views. But proving the falsity of a fact does. not prove the 
falsity of a princqple, and there I leave the matter. 

Itevenons d tm Sui$9e$, One gets to be physically fa- 
tigued by the mere process of sight-seeing, even when it is not 
accompanied by undue bodily exertion. The constant excite- 
ment, the incessant denaand on the imagination, and the fa- 
tiguing i*ecurrence of novelties, com^ at last to weary the. body 
as well as the mind. I was glad enough, therefore, to r^urn 
tp Berne, after this little excursion, and to digest at my leisure 
the remarkable features of the various and grand objects that 
I had just viiuted. I had now been absent twelve days from 
my friends, and had passed leksurely over three hundred miles 
of Switzerland, and among some of its finest valleys. Ulider 
the circumstances, I called a halt, or, in other wprds, issued 
orders for a return to Berne. 

The next morning we again profited by the mail boat, to 
cross the lake of Thinr. This lovdy sheet of watet* never pafls 
on the eye. I was now crossing it for the fourth time, and, 
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while it astonished me less than at first, I think it pleased ma 
more. 

We found a great display of the chivalry of Switzerland at 
Thun. This country has no regular army, heyond a few 
companies of local guards, who act as a gendarmerie in one 
or two of the cantons ; but it depends altogether on its milttia 
for defence. You are aware of that blot on the Swiss policy 
which admits of the raising of mercenaries in the cantons. 
This is a public measure, is regulated by treaty, and the Con- 
federation receives an indemnity. By one of the conditions, 
Switzerland is authorized to withdraw these regiments in the 
event of her having occasion for them herself. Thus, should 
the republic declare war against France, the latter country 
would be obliged (in good faith at least, whatever its policy 
might dictate at the moment) to suffer this portion of its force 
to withdraw from its own to the hostile ranks* There are re- 
giments under these compacts, at this moment,^ in France, 
Spain, Naples, Austria, and Rome. The Monsieur de Watte- 
ville, whose corps figured in our last war, is a Bernois, and 
the Colonel Fischer, who was concerned in the affairs con- 
nected with the siege of Fort Erie, is also of the aristocracy of 
the great canton, a member of his family being one of the 
avoyersfAithiA moment. This link has, in a slight degree, 
connected the Swiss with our own history, although the corps 
of de Watteville was not raised under a treaty, nor was it 
ever exclusively composed of Swiss. The sortie and the 
attach of Fort Erie, in both of which these mercenaries suf- 
fered heavily, have made some impression on the little coteriei 
of Berne ; and, in one instance, 1 heard the American buck- 
shot alluded to, with a manner of reproach, as if we were a 
singularly disreputable people, for presuming to shoot our 
enemies with lead cast into bullets of a hundred to the pound. 
But, alas ! I am old enough to remember it was a matter of 
grave reproach against the national character, that in the war 

* Since that period the Swiss haye been disbanded in France, and th« 
cantons seriously think of discontinuing the practice, 
t There are two avopers, who preside alternately. 
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of the revolution, we bad the unfairness to take aim in 
battle 1 What stigma has poor America escaped in her efforts 
to be happy and free 1 

I owe it to my own juvenility to state that the latter accusa- 
tion did not reach my ears during the war itself; but during 
the first twenty years that succeeded it, as I presume it must 
have reached the ears of every American who was in a situa-- 
tion to know any thing of vulgar English opinion at that 
period. 

A lai^e portion of the chivalry of Switzerland, then, were 
at Tfaun, in the shape of her armed citizens. I had a strong 
desire to review these troops in person, with a natural wish to 
see how much better they appeared than our own. Luckily 
they were under arms when we arrived, and, making an ar- 
rangement with a coachman, to follow me, I proceeded on foot 
to the plain where they were collected. Having seen them, I 
have only to add, that they are as much like our own derided 
militia as one pea is like another. The wheeling was exactly 
in the same curvilinear form : there were the same joking and 
fun; the same profound indifference to orders; and the same 
submission of the officers to the men. I cannot say that I saw a 
precise parallel to thatcelebratedmanoeuvreof a Philadelphia 
regiment, iniwhich the music choosing to go by one street, and 
thecolonel by another, the men manifested the true spirit of com- 
promise by taking a third. Recognising my friend the captain, 
at the end of his platoon, in obedience to an intimation that 
it would be permitted, I joined him in the march, in order to 
inquire after my family ; and thus, you will see, I have had 
the honour of serving in the Swiss ranki^, for a small part of a / 
campaign. My enlistment, the more especially as I carried 
the walking pike, excited a good many pleasant remarks 
among our comrades, and, judging from appearances, de- 
ranged the balance of power, as one end of the platoon 
seemed much inclined to close with the other, during the con- 
ference ; the men on the extreme right showing a proper re- 
publican desire to know what their commander might have 
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to say to a stranger, who wore a travelling cap, and carried a 
Wking pike, in the field. 

The carriage did not arrive. On inquiry, I learned that 
the rogue of a coachman, finding a more numerous, and, con- 
sequently, a more profitable fare, bad left me on the battle- * 
ground, while be quietly trotted aff to Berne by another road. 
I allude to the fact, because it is rather peculiar to the lower 
class of Swiss voituriers^ who eminently illustrate the truth of 
the doctrine of the uncharitableness of transient associations 
with our fellow creatures. The esprit de corps of the old 
guide was thoroughly aroused by this piece of perfidy, and, 
having as yet been of little use besides carryiiig the pack, be 
now seemed zealously disposed to illustrate the justice of the 
canton. He soon obtained another conveyance, ia which we 
proceeded, and, on reaching Berne, while I hurried across 
the Aar to la Lorraine, he hurried off to the police U> hunt np 
the delioquent. I am happy to say, that each succeeded in his 
object. I found the little party of Americans, glad to be once 
more under my protection, and he found the rogue who bad 
so little grace as to prefer fifteen francs to twelve. The old 
man made an example of him, by demonstrating that honesty 
is the best policy, and returned triumphant from the halls of 
justice. He had been advocate, attorney, and witness, and I 
rewarded him for his zeal, which appeared realty honest and 
disinterested, by an offering of the damages, which aoMunt^ 
ed to a pretty good day's work for one of tke trctde^ who 
had not regularly read law. 

He went his way, and we parted for ever. The freedom 
and familiarity of a march in the mountains had created an 
intim£Lcy that was thus rudely broken, and, in spite of his vile 
French, great want of nose^ dogged protestantism, reverence 
for aristocrats, and relish for kirschwasser, I parted from him 
with the sort of regret one feels in being obliged to throw 
away an old shoe that has gotten to be easy to the foot. I re- 
turned Xo my distant contemplations of the mountains, which 
every hour served to persuade me are finest as a whole, and 
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as seen in the distance. Perhaps, however, the effect was 
now aided by the intimate acquaintance that had been esta- 
blished between us, which allowed the imagination to bring 
their real dimensions, their magnificent solitudes, and their 
sublime repose, into a picture drawn at the distance of sixteen 
leagues. 
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My dear , 

A DAY or two of rest were not misplaced after the late ex- 
cursion. But a vast deal still remained to be seen, and I have 
come to the conclusion, that one cannot get a just idea of this 
extraordinary country short of devoting two entire summers 
to its study. We were now approaching the close of Sep- 
tember, and we had been admonished of the necessity of quit- 
ting Switzerland about the middle of October, after which 
period the weather usually becomes decidedly disagreeable. 
As there was no time to lose, on the twenty-fourth I again left 
Berne, accompanied by several of our party, taking the road 
to Morat. 

The country in this direction is like that of the great valley 
of the Aar, of which I have already spoken so often, though 
there were fine views of the Alps an our left. The peaks took 
new forms, as we altered our position, and had more of the 
appearance of magnificent skeletons, you can conceive of such 
a thing, than when seen from la Lorraine. 

Morat (so celebrated for the battle fought beneath its walls, 
in 1476, between the Swiss and the Burgundians, under their 
celebrated duke, Charles-le-Temeraire, presents an interest^ 
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ing picture as ii is approached. It has the ancient style of 
fortifications, like Lucerne; not with your common-place 
bastions, and angles, and ditches, and half-moons, and glacis, 
but a good old-fashioned, straight-forward wall, ornamented 
with square and round towers, an arrow's flight from each 
other, of which you have seen many a sample in books, and 
which, by some association that I canaot explain, always re- 
calls to my mind the history of the Bible; Jerusalem and 
Jericho. The latter was the idea that suggested itself, when 
1 firat laid eyes on Morat« 

The town is not lai^e, nor does it appear to have changed 
in this particular for ages, for it has neither passed nor es- 
sentially receded from its walls. It stands immediately on the 
banks of a lake of the same name, that is about five miles long, 
and rather more than one mile wide. This is positively the 
least beautiful of all the Swiss waters we have seen, and yet 
it is far from being ugly. The shores are comparatively low 
and uninteresting, those opposite to the town being a ridge of 
cultivated and nearly treeless country, that separates the lake 
from that of Neufch&tel. 

The Romans had a great station, at a place called Avenche 
(Aventicum)^ and some of the Swiss writers are bold enough 
to surmise that Morat was formerly one of its suburbs, though 
the two towns are now five miles asunder. Aeenticum was 
a place of some size, and of considerable importance beyond 
a doubt, but, supposing it to have extended as far in the other 
direction, it would have been twice as large as Rome itself! 
Morat was probably a suburban village. 

The great battle was fought on a plain to the south, and 
quite near the town. A vast number of the Burgundians pe- 
rished in the lake and the marshes. This conflict was a sort 
of Swiss Cressy, although modern historians have ingeniously 
diminished the glory of the confederates, by lessening the 
number of their adversaries. It was, however, beyond alt 
question, a great and justifiable victory, the latter fact, in it- 
self, being quite glory sufficient. It is true that Morat Hes in 
the heart of the Burgundy of which you and I never heard 
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udtil 80 very lately, but that does not seem to be a sufficient 
apology for tbe Duke of tbe Burgundy, of which every one 
does know something, making an inroad on its inhabitants. 
For one, I am glad he was flogged. This thing called national 
pride is a queer sentiment. A French writer of distinction 
has laboured hard of late, to strip the republicans of the 15th 
century of a portion of their renown, and the republicans of 
1798 treated them and their deeds as if they had been little 
better than dogs. 

The Swiss, shortly after the battle, collected the bones of 
the dead in an ossuary, which answered the double purpose 
of a cemetery and a trophy. This ossuary the French d^ 
stroyed. An attempt so pitiful has met with a suitable reward : 
for the battle is now better known to the ordinary traveller, 
by this act of impotent revenge, than through the history of 
the event itself. « Time was wearing away the recollection of 
the defeat, and ^ith it certainly every feeling of disgrace that 
a Frenchman might reasonably entertain, when both are sud- 
denly revived by an indiscretion that was as silly as it was 
unjust. The Swiss, more recently, have collected the scat-* 
tered remains, and erected a monument near the ancient os- 
suary, on the way side, where every one can learn the whole 
story. 

I owe an especial acknowledgment to M. Ebel, for the 
pleasures of a long walk, up a hill, under a hot sun, in order 
to see a linden {tilleul) which he has written down as being 
thirty-six feet in diameter. What will not a traveller come, 
in time, to believe I There we went, dragging our weary 
limbs after us, to discover that for diamitre^^* we ought to 
have read circonfirenceJ*^ I. wish the erratum had been 
in his book, instead otmine. The view of Morat, however, 
was unique in its way, from the foot of this tree, looking more 
like Jericho than ever. 

The road to Avenche was good, and we were less than an 
hour in reaching it. At the distance of a mile from the village 
(it is no more at present), we passed the remains of a ruined 
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wall, that swept athwart the plain stni up an aeclivity in 
eloqaent siienee. To this point the anoic'nl AvewHctm had 
certainly extended, and there, amid the grass, and fringed 
with shrubs, lay the masonry of two (faons^nd years ! Ob a 
height to the left, stood a part of a tower in the waU ; of the 
latter, portions are still fourteen or fifteen feet in thickness, 
and as many in height. 

^venticun is believed, by some historians, to have been 
the birthplace of Vespasian. He greatly aided the town, 
beyond dispute, and his son Titus piously followed his example. 
Those unheard-of people, the Burgundians, a mongrel race of 
Saxon-Gallico-Swiss, destroyed the place at the close of the 
third century, setting up their own empire in its stead. The 
little they spared was finished by the Huns. 

Between the breach in the walls through which the highway 
passes, and the eminence on which Avenche*now stands, is a 
level expanse of meadow, of a mile in width. Near the 
modem town stands a solitary Corinthian column, quite forty 
feet high, with a stork's nest on its summit. Green grain was 
gl'owing in the nest (which was old and deserted, a relic on 
a relic), and its blades fell prettily in clusters aroond the shaft. 
A hint for a new order in architecture miglu have been taken 
from its festoons. The storks had long been gone, and a 
flight of smaller birds were chattering around the place, ap- 
parently in waiting for the grain to ripen. A fragment of a 
rich cornice lay at no great distance, probably a part of the 
temple to which the column once belonged. 

These were strange and unexpected things to meet in Swit- 
zerland. We all know that the Romans were once here ; 
but our ideas of this region are so much confined to natural 
objects and to pastoral habits, that we Americans scarcely as- 
sociate any thing so classical as Rome and her arts with the 
country. 

Avencfae is walled, and we entered it through a strong gate- 
way, a thing of yesterday, having been built probably some 
three or four centuries, or just before America was disoevered. 
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'I rentember to have surprised aa EDgHsbmaD, a few years 
since, with a sudden view of ibe Cohoos/ After gaaing at 
the fail for a few miattteSf he turned and said, ''Now, had 
you told me this was Niagara, I should have gooe home with 
all my expectations realized So it was with the wails and 
towers of Avenche ; I coidd have thought them rusty enough 
for old Rome itself, had the books not told me better. One 
of the towers, however, is really said to be ancient. We could 
not stop to hunt up the remains of amphitheatres and aque- 
ducts, both of which, however, actually exist, though so ob- 
scurely as to reqiure good eyes and great patience to discover 
them. 

We passed through the town of Avenche (which may 
contain two or three thousand souls) without stopping, and in 
another hour we reached Payerne, the end of our day's work. 
This place has also a wall, and, what is more, a history. 

The winter before the last, I happened to make one of a 
party that was assembled in the apartments of a Russian lady 
at Paris, on the occasion of a f^te. But I ought to premise to 
you, that the native Russians, ^ is natural, have an exceeding 
je&lonsy of the foreigners who, by the policy of the govern- 
mei^, are introduced into their civil and military services. 
Count Capo d'Istria, who, by the way, was present, by a re- 
gulated demeanour and unusual probity, has rendered himself 
more aceeptabte to his adopted fellow subjects ; but he stands 
ahMst alone in this partkutar. On the evening in question^ 
aeeideQt bad placed me near a vet*y celebrated Russian, of a 
most unpronouneeablename, who was thoroughly indigenous^ 

both in feeKngs and by extraction. The General was 

standing opposite to us, and, struck by something Italian in 
his aspect, I inquired of my neighbour who he might be? 
There had been some little familiarity between the Russian 
and mysdf, and his answer was exceedingly frank and eiq)IiGit 

He commenced by describing the General to me, as a 

soldier of fortune, who had written a book; who had first 
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served Bonaparte, and then served Alexander, — God and 
Mammon ; in short, as a regular poifU d^argeni^ point de 
Suisse sort of a person, whom the emperor had had the weak- 
ness to encourage, to the injury of better men, his natural- 
born lieges. By this time, my Russian was pretty well wrought 
up, and turning rouud, by way of climax, he eloquently 
added — In short, sir, he comes from a poor, pitiful, dirty 
little village in Switzerland, called Payerne." 

It must be admitted that the General is j ustly obnoxious 

to a lai^e proportion of the latter charge, though it was a 
little coloured by Russian zeal. Payerne, notwithstandiim^, 
was once the abode of royalty, and, what is of far more im- 
portance to us moderns, its principal inn is still one of the 
best in the cantons. The people, however, boast more of a 
certain princess, called Bertha, than of the excellent quails and 
of the frank civility of the aubergiste. 

It is quite out of my power to give you a very particular 
account of the political relations and family alliances of Queen 
Bertha, the lady in question. She was, I believe, in some 
way or other, however, sovereign otthe Burgundy; and her 
principal residence, at the time, was on the very spot which 
gave birth to the General — Gondemar, the last of one 
dynasty of the rulers of this kingdom, was overthrown by the 
sons of Clovis, in 534. The conquerors partitioned his states, 
and imprisoned him for the rest of his days; a fact I had dis- 
covered in Picot, in the course of a very desultory reading, 
and I thought I was fairly rid of this embarrassing point of 
history. No such thing. A new race sprung up; and this 
Queen Bertha lived and reigned some time about the year 
1 100, though I pretend not to be within a century. She 
founded a convent at Payerne ; passed much of her time in 
it; and rode in a certain saddle, which in no manner invaded 
the sacred principle of the salic law, it having been quite as 
well adapted for a man as for a woman. The kingdom, the 
convent, the palaces, and almost the history itself, is gone, 
but the saddle remains! How often have I heard you ana- 
thematizing old saddles ; but here was one of the age of a 
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thousand years, and yet everybody speaks well of it. Long 
skirts, equivocal riding frocks, and all similar inventions, 
known to those ladies who, in their equestrian exercises, re- 
verse the axiom of united we stand, divided we fall,'' are 
put to shame by the simple expedient of this saddle, which 
had a sort of permanent boot for the reception of each of 
the royal legs. Thus intrenched, as the age of machinery 
was then remote, she established a distaff on the pummel, 
and, according to tradition, away she went, spinning along 
the highway. The proofs of what you have just heard are 
shown to all unbelievers, in the village church, as Halleck 
would say, for ^'ten and.six-pence sterling.'' The tomb of 
the spinning Bertha is also shown in pious proximity to the 
saddle. 

The next day my companions left me for Fribourg, taking 
the carriage with them, and literally leaving me in the high- 
way. I intrusted a travelling bag to the innkeeper, to be for- 
warded to Lausanne by some regular conveyance, and went 
gaily forward, on foot, with the world before me. 

The morning was foggy, and I walked fully ten miles be- 
fore I got a view of any thing beyond the nearest fields, an 
occasional farmhouse, an excellent road, and, now and then, 
a dog or a cat. The country was, however, nearly a perfect 
level, and the farm-houses and meadows, of which I did ob- 
tain dim glimpses, gave assurance of ease and comfort. I 
knew by Ebel and the map, two friends whom I never desert, 
and who rarely desert me, that I was in one of the valleys 
along which the Romans had continued their line of posts; 
and I had, moreover^ the comfort of knowing that, could it 
only be seen, I should greatly enjoy the scenery by which I 
was surrounded. 

At ten the sun dissolved the mists,' and they vanished in air 
almost as suddenly as swallows that are glancing on the wing. 
When visible, the country greatly resembled one of the thou- 
sand valleys of the older parts of our own country, having a « 
small stream meandering through it, with fine farms, beauti- 
ful copses of wood, and here and there a village. But in addi*^ 
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tionto these accessaries, the heights were occasionally cro^a- 
ed by chAteaiw, or a ruin. Except in the neatness, there 
was nothing peculiarly Swiss in the scenery, neither the Alps 
nor the Jura being in sight; but, as I have just said, it might 
very well have passed for a better sort of American land- 
scape, a few local peculiarities, such as the ruins, the cha- 
teaux and the more frequent occurrence of villages, perhaps, 

excepted. , 

I walked as far as Lucens, which has a fine old ch&teau 
overhanging it, where I got into the carriage of a voiturier, 
who was going to Lausanne. A lively, black-eyed little Vau- 
doise was in possession before me, and, as she seemed dis- 
posed to be communicative, we soon fell into an animated dis- 
course. I ought to have sooner said that we were now in 
Vaud, Payerne lying in that canton. 

It was not long before my companion made the nsual re- 
mark of " Jpparemment, monsieur est Anglais f" On being 
told that I was an American, she manifested a good deal of 
satisfaction, for she wished to learn something of the country, 
a connexion of her own having gone there to live. Herfriend, 
a female cousin, had writtfen her long accounts of her own 
wants and embarrassments, as weU as some marvels of the 
novelties and pleasures of her new situation. As is usually 
the case, she had dweU chiefly on the exceptions; for of what 
avail would it be to send intelligence all the way to Europe 
of every-day mattersl But life, I told my little Vaudoise, is 
made up of every-day things, however unromantic they may 
be; and he who omits them in his catalogue of agreeables, or 
diaigreeables, draws a false picture. "MaU, monsieur," 
said the lively woman, "you can scarcely know the use of ma- 
nufactures in America ?" "And yet we pay some five hondred 
millions of francs annually for those we import, to say nothing 
of as much more for those we fabricate?" " C'est itomtant, 
eela! My cousin writes me that she has difficulty in even 
purchasmg pins?" " Quite hkely ; one might even find parts 
of Switzerland where a pin could not be had." " OA done ?" 
as quick as lightning. "Why, on the top of Mont Blanc, for 
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iDStance. Do yoa think there is a spot anywhere on the sum- 
mits of the Alps, in which pins and tape, or even snuff, is to 
be bought?" ^^Asmreinent non^ monsieur; but America is 
not the Alps." "Nor do pins grow on the prairies. You say 
your friend has gone to live twenty miles from any town, on 
the verge of a prairie; that her nearest neighbour lives five 
miles off, and that she is compelled to send teti miles to a 
mill." " Oui; tout cela est vrai,^^ "Well, I live in America, 
too, near a street that contains eight hundred houses, and two 
htiudred shops, where some millions of pins, most probably, 
are to be had at this very moment, and in a town containing 
not only more people, but more pins, too, than all the Swiss 
capitals united." Monsieur plaisanteP^ "That is a li- 
berty I should not presume to take with you, madame. We 
have a vast territory that isfast filling up ; but, if people choosd 
to encounter the privations of the frontiers, they should not 
confound their own situation, with the advantages of those 
who are satisfied to live among their fellow creatures." 

ma cousine a tortV* "I dare say, madame^ that your 
cousin has told you no more than the truth ; though she has 
probably not found it necessary to tell you all the truth. She 
has given such an account of America as I should give of 
Switzerland, were I to write to my friends, for instance, that 
I had in vain waited for a carriage on the summit of the Grim- 
sel ; for, after a delay of six months, not one had appeared ." 
My little Vaudoise laughed, and confessed that she began to 
understand me, finishing by saying, ^^Pourtant, monsieur en 
a trouve une, sur la grande route^ entre Payerne et Lau-- 
sanne.''—"' CPest cela:' 

Such is the history of one half of the well-intentioned 
blunders of the Europeans touching the republic and the 
♦•twelve millions." Of the ill-intentioned blunders, the sources 
are as multiplied as the interests and selfishness of men. The 
English, in particular, often mislead while stating things that 
are literally true in themselves, but to which they attach 
wrong conclusions. When they meet a man of independent 
mien, tolerably good attire, and more ideas on general sub- 
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jects than they are accustomed to find, except among men of 
leisure at home, they jump to the inference that they have 
fallen in with an American gentleman, and they set to work, as 
fast as possible, to record his vulgarities — his democratic era- 
chats,* and his want of the silver-forkisms. 

We — meaning the lively littleVaudoise and myself — reach- 
ed Lausanne in good season, where I proceeded forthwith to 
secure lodgings. ^ 



LETTER XXIV. 

Country near Lausanne. — The Town. — Unusual bustle. — Charles X. — 
Grand-Duchess Helena and her Daughter. — ^Lake of Geneva. — Port of 
Lausanne. — A mutual Recognition. — Democratic Attention to Royalty. — 

Democracy and Marks of Honour. — Anecdote. — Mr. 's Decorations. 

— Excursion on the Lake of Geneva. — ^Arbitrary Regulation. — Land at 
Geneva. 

My dear , 

The country was still Swiss; but it was Switzerland in an 
entirely new aspect The landscape had an air of finish, 
like a man or a woman in high dress; and the whole region, 
though equally exquisite and grand in its natural features, 
seemed far more civilized than most of those through which 
I had lately been travelling. The view from Lausanne, in 
particular, was singularly impressed with all these charac- 
teristics. The land rises regularly and gradually from the shores 
of the Leman to a height of probably not less than five or six 
hundred feet, forming, as it ascends, a succession of eminences, 
terraces, and ravine-like swales, that greatly diversifies its 
surface. Villas, farms, hamlets, and villages abound; nor is 
wood wanting to relieve the monotony of the fields. 

" i ought tu apologize even for alluding to this disgusting practice. There 
is no question that it prevails to an inexcusable degree ; but it in spoken 
of, by most of the English writers, with the furious zeal and affectation of 
parvenus. 
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Liausanne itself stands on very broken ground, and there 
are many sharp ascents and descents in the principal streets. 
The views down some of the declivities looked like glimpses 
into a nether world ; still it was a pleasing, because a busy, 
quaint, well-placed, and apparently a thriving town. The 
throngof travellers, too, to whom it owes most of its prosperity, 
lends it an air more worldly and artificial than it might other- 
wise possess. 

There was unusual bustle about the inn, and all eyes were 
looking down the bill which commences directly before the 
door, in the direction of Geneva. I left the servants thus 
occupied, when I went out to stroll through the place, and 
found them thus occupied on my return. It is only necessary 
for a man to look intently, at even vacancy, to find imitators ; 
and I joined the gazers, though I knew not why. La voi- 
Id /" soon gave notice of the denouement. Two travelling 
carriages appeared in the valley (the word is hardly mis- 
applied, though it was in the heart of the town), and began 
to drag their way slowly up the ascent. The foremost had 
six horses, a sign of royalty on the continent of Europe, and, 
indeed, I might say every-where now, this style of travelling 
having virtually dissappeared from England, thanks to the 
efforts of Mr. McAdam. 

There we were, a party of tuft-hunting republicans, as the 
Quarterly would be apt to insinuate, staring, with all our eyes, 
at the approach of royalty. I had formerly been a great 
admirer of the meteor-like passages of Charles X, whom it 
was my fortune, during the summer of 1827, to meet once or 
twice a week in his flights between St. Cloud and Paris. His 
movements had a sublimity about them. The piqueur, who 
appeared to me to have as much as he could do to keep from 
being run over; the lancers, with their " plump of spears," 
sailing along on his crupper; the gardes du corps; the mag- 
nificent carriages, with their eight horses in a foam ; and the 
broken traifi of liveried attendants, all scampering along the 
highway, ventre d terre^ — caused these rencontres to be both 
exciting and memorable. I remember, on one occasion, to 
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have met His Most Christian Majesty, when he appeared with 
six coaches and eight, two fourgom and eight, four carriages 
find six, as many with four, andsomethiog like forty mounted 
attendants, without includi&g the gardes du corps, the cut* 
lassiers, and the lancers. In that instance he appeared with 
rather more than three hundred horses, all of which was in 
perfect good taste, for he was going to attend the races in the 
Champ de Mars, 

Speed and a steady movement are absolutely indispensable 
to the effect of a royal advent. This was fully demonstrated 
by the saail-like approach of the present party. A crowd 
collected about the door of the inn, as the travellers drew near, 
and supposing, quite reasouably, they would enter the house 
where they were evidently expected, I took refuge in the wide 
passage of a building opposite, the door of which was in- 
vitingly open, and which happened to be vacant. Exactly 
before this building the carriage stopped, while two gen- 
tlemen, covered with orders, placed themselves in the door, 
so that I found myself in danger of turning courtier without 
my consent. 

A chasseur first lifted a little girl, some three or four years 
old, from the carriage, putting her in the passage with an air 
of great respect. The fellow was whiskered and moustached, 
in a way to look like a bear ; but there was a smile of grati- 
fication, at her pleased look of evident recognition, as he held 
the pretty <^iid suspended a moment in the air. This litde 
personage was no less a lady than the Grand^-duchesa Maria, 
a niece of the Emperor of Russia. Her mother, the Grand- 
duchess Helena, descended next. She was a fine woman, of 
some one or two-and-twenty, and, like most of her family, of 
noble stature and commending presence. She is a princess 
of Wurtemburg, and, of course, nearly allied to the family 
of Great Britain, the members of which she resembles. By 
this time, I began to suspect that, by aiming to get out of the 
way, I had got precisely into the spot where I ought not to 
be. Nothing therefore remained to be done, but to beat a 
retreat. This I effected in the best manner I could, by mak- 
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ing a low reverence, and passing pretty nearly through the 
centre of the royal party. Apologies would have been as 
much out of place as I was myself. 

Lausanne, I have already told you, lies at an elevation of 
some five hundred feet above the lake. A public walk, called 
Mont jB^non, commands a charming view, including ail the 
Tare objects that surround a sheet of water that Voltaire 
pronounced to be the finest in Switzerland. " Mon lac est 
le premier, '^^ I shall not say he was right, unless we are to 
return again to the distinctions between beau and pitto- 
resque. Still the lake of Geneva is among the finest, if it be 
not the very finest of them all. It bears, I think, beyond a 
question, the palm on the score of variety; for though less 
bizarre than that of Lucerne, there are greater extremes of 
the grand and the pleasing. Its form, as every one knows, is 
that of a crescent ; and, commencing at its outlet, there is a 
regular gradation from the beautiful to the sublime, as one 
proceeds towards its head. I do not know that any portion 
is as beautiful as the most beautiful parts of the lake of Zurich, 
or any portion as magnificent as most of that of Lucerne, and 
the Wallenstadt, or even of those of Thun and Brienz ; but, 
as a whole, as has just been said, it certainly has stronger 
contrast than any one of them all. 

The form of this lake prevents an entire View of it from 
wy single point. One is as well placed at Lausanne, as at 
any other spot, perhaps, for such a purpose; but, even there, 
the western end of the sheet is quite concealed from view by 
Ae curvature. If the foot of the lake is hid from the eye, its 
head, on the contrary, lies open before the spectator, and It- 
offers one of the grandest landscapes of this, the noblest of al) 
earthly regions. In that direction, the mountains^ of Savoy 
rise like granite ramparts, and the valley of the Rhone retires 
in the distance, until it is lost in the sublimity of mystery. 
Whichever way the eye wandered, over the wide range of 
hill-sides, villages, vineyards, mountains, and blue water, 
it never failed to return to this one spot, which, on the 
whole, offers one of the niqest combinations of the great and 
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the encbaoting ia scenery, of any place within my know- 
ledge. 

The port of Lausanne is called Ouchy, a village stretehed 
along the strand, about a mile from the town, and thither I 
proceeded on the following morning. It is surrounded by 
small, pleasant country houses, in which was assemUed a 
social Congress, composed of representatives of all the nations 
in Christendom. Among them were one or two delegates from 
America. There is a mole, which affords sufficient protec- 
tion against the west winds ; the proximity of the hills prevents 
the bis€^ or the north gales, from having a sufficient sweep 
here to do any material damage, but the little harbour is 
nearly open to the south. A few boats rigged like feluccas were, 
at anchor behind the mole. 

The great business pf the day was the entertainment of the, 
GrancUduchess Helena. She had been invited to make the 
tour of the head of the lake, and the steamboat was about to 
quit the harbour for that purpose, leaving us travellers to await 
ther return with a most loyal and submissive patience. Al crowd 
had collected, and the boat bad hauled alongside of the quay, 
in readiness to receive her. I threaded the throng for an. 
hour, with a sensation of loneliness that I had not felt in the 
solitudes of the Alps. There one could at all times commune, 
with a noble nature; while here I was constantly passing 
strange faces, whose owners were too much filled with their 
own little concerns to heed the accidental presence of a tra- 
veller, more or less. They prevented all enjoyment of the ex-, 
quisite scenery, without offering any substitute. I began to 
grow weary of the crowd, when a countenance I had seen be- 
fore caught my eye. There was a mutual recognition be- 
tween the Swiss and myself, although we were personally 
unknown to each other. Still we had dwelt in the same town 
in another hemisphere, and I bad been occasionally one of the 
small congregation that listened to his predications in French, 
and our eyes had become accustomed^ at least, to each other's 
faces. This was sufficient for me at such a moment, and I 
gladly paid my respects to him. 
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The Grand-duchess interrupted this little meeting, and the 
crowd pressed about her while she embarked. A very fantas- 
tical personage now made his appearance, armed with a 
boatswain^s caU, and wearing a sea-cap of red cloth. His 
dress and action were those of the hero of a melo-drama, and; 
certainly, they were both unlike those of any other mariner 
with whom I had ever before met. He proved, however, to be 
the master of the boat. Under the flourishes of this gentle- 
man* Her Imperial Highness got safe on board the Leman, ^ 
when the paddles were put in motion, the boat taking the di- 
rection of Vevey. 

Some of the authorities of Vaud attended the Russian 
Princess, in full uniform, and wearing the decorations of ' 
foreign orders. I believe you will do me the justice to allow 
that my democracy does not often confound the substance with 
the shadow, but I shall say that I was very unpleasantly struck 
by this exhibition. That attention should be paid to a respec- 
table member of a royal family, by the authorities of a demo- 
cracy — and Vaud is virtually democratic^ — is perfectly proper, 
and it becomes more peculiarly so when the object of its ci- 
vilities is a woman. I have no idea that the monarchists or 
the aristocrats should get the better of us in good manners ; 
nor do I know that there is any thing opposed to republican- 
ism of the purest water, in rewarding a citizen, by personal 
honours and decorations, so long as the hereditury principle 
is kept out of sight. We do all this, ourselves, in a different 
manner, in bestowing swords, and medals, and diplomas, and 
other distinctions of this nature. The great danger is from 
abuses; but this is a danger inseparable from humanity, and 
one to which, after all our ingenious expedients, we are com- 
pelled to submit, in matters of much graver moment. But 
when a nation has once deliberately decided that it will have 
nothing to do with titles of nobility, and orders of knighthood, 
in the management of its o^tn particular affairs, and that all 
its rewards shall be limited to popular favour and ready 
money, it strikes me as singularly unwise, as well as un- 
dignified, to permit its highest agents to receive honours of 
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this nature from foreign stales. A decoration is clearly worth 
something, jot it is worth nothing. If the latter, a principle is 
aacrified without a motive ; if the former, a public servant is 
exposed to the temptation of infidelity, through an agency 
that has been rejected at home, as unsafe or uncalled for. 
The Swiss, especially, are pressed upon by so many different 
foreign interests, that, in their particular case, it appears to me 
the objection to this practice is even greater than it would.be 
among ourselves. 

While on this subject, I will relate an anecdote, for the truth 
of which I will vouch, and which is, at least, curious, to at- 
tach to it no greater importance. During our residence at 

Paris, we made the acquaintance of the family of B , 

people of great respectability and probity. M. is a 

member of the Legion of Honour, and the subject of deco- 
rations was more than once discussed between us. One day 
he was rather closer than usual in his inquiries touching the 
usages and opinions of America on political subjects, and on 
this point in particular. In answering one of my remarks, he 
startled me by snddenly observing that I was a much better 

republican than Mr. naming a countryman of our own, 

i^ho, though since dead, was formerly a prominent member 
of the old Federal party; a native American you will keep in 
mind, and not one of those imported patriots, who come 
among us in quest of a livelihood, and then set themselves up 
as organs of public opinion. I was curious to hear in what 
manner M. B— knew any thing of Mr. , or of his poli- 
tical opinions. The explanation was very simple. They had 
met by accident, and liking each other^s views, the acquaint- 
ance had been cultivated. But, Mr. ^ was a distin- 
guished man in your country?" observed M. B . " He 

indisputably was, and deservedly so, in his particular pro- 
fession, for he had both industry and talent." He certainly 
did not like your institutions, and was constantly predicting 

their overthrow." There was a short pause, when M. B 

continued, laughing — His son, who was with him, once, in 
my presence, attributed his disgust to the fact, that public 
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opmioa ia America would not allow birn to wear his order 9 

Ordersl in the name of wonder, what orders could Mr.— r-^ 
possibly wear, or possess?" He had two; one granted by 
the King of Prussia, and the other, if I am not mistaken, 
given to him by the King of England, as King of Hanover.^ 
Mais, Monsieur B-^-^, this has been a mauvaise plaisanr 
terie of the son Not ajt all; he showed me the decorations 
himself, and I assure you, / had them both in iny own handsJ*^ 
I tell you the fact as it occurred, and I tell you, moreover, 

that the years and character of M. B forbid all idea of a 

mystification. I have no doubt that what he then told me 
was literally true, though, he may possibly be mistaken as to 
the source whence one of the decorations was derived, as he 
himself admitted. Now it <^rtainly is nojt. illegal (or an Ame- 
rican citizen — not an officer of the. general government — to 
have his coat covered, with orders, if he can obtain them; but 

why were these decorations bestowed on Mr. ? He was 

not distinguished in the arts, in letters, or in war. I can see no 
other reason than the fact, that they whose cause he so warmly 
espoused in America, by maintaining principles that were in 
accordance with their own interests, were desirous of bestow- 
ing rewards, that it was supposed, might be particularly grate^ 
ful to such a mind. It is not at all necessary to believe that 

the great body of the political party with which Mr. was. 

connected, meant revolution and a monarchy, in order to be- 
lieve this; although, that many among them did contemplate, 
both, I do not now entertain the smallest doubt. You know 
I was educated in the particular opinions of this political sect ; 
that I had every opportunity of ascertaining their real sen- 
timents; and I cannot but know, that, while the great majority 
of them dreamed of no more than arresting what they believed: 
to be the dangerous inroads of democracy, some of their 
leaders aimed at a return, in principle, to the old system. Of 
this number, most probably, was Mr. , of whom per- 
sonally I know nothing, however; and he had his reward, in^ 
two baubles that he did not dare to exhibit ! 
- : It was near evening before the Leman returned and per*- 
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milted us to embark, when, for the first time, I put foot on its 
blue waters. We were soon under way for Geneva, with a 
company of some forty or fifty passengers, chiefly English. 
Before the night set in we reached a point, where the isolated 
and magnificent pile of Mont Blanc became visible. Unlike 
the peaks of the Oberland, the mountain stands alone; for the 
array of lesser summits that are ranged around its footsool, in 
no degree affect its solitary grandeur. 

Our melo-dramatic schipper gave us a queer exhibition of 
his whimsicalities, as darkness drew near. The trips on 
this lake are usually made by daylight, rendering a compass of 
no great use, except in thick weather, , or in fogs. But we 
were now compelled to run several hours in the dark, and 
truly I do not remepaber so solemn and so fantastic an inau- 
guration of the instrument as was held on this important oc- 
casion. Fully half an hour was passed in arranging the bin- 
nacle in a line parallel with the keel, a duty that was performed 
with great parade, and with grimaces that I had never witness- 
ed before, however suitable they might be to the navigation 
of a lake that is forty miles long, and some six or eight wide. 
After all this preparation, we steered by the land, which soon 
drew so near on each side, as to be seen as readily as the 
banks of one of our own broad rivers. 

We were not permitted to enter the port of Geneva at that 
hour! Little things, like little men, are apt to be fussy and 
precise. What should we think, for instance, of a regulation 
which required that a vessel arriving off New York, in the 
, night, should not enter the harbour after nine o'clock P Under 
such a regulation, a fleet of ships, steamboats, coasters, and 
oyster men would collect on some occasions, nearly large 
enough to " hoist-in,'' as Jack expresses it, the whole republic 
of Geneva. 

There was no resisting the powers that be, and, running to 
an anchorage, through a dozen felucca-like looking barks, 
which, in common with ourselves, had been locked out,^' 
our Prince of the Fandangoes brought his craft up in safety. 
We were landed at a little station without the gates, and, our 
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passports being delivered, and duly examined, we made our 
way through ravelins and sally-ports, athwart moats, and 
among ramparts, into the heart of the venerable town of Cal^ 
vin and Jean Jacques. 
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European Places of Interest. — Geneva. — ^Window-gazing.— The Port. — ^A 
Pensioned Steamboat. — ^View from the Ramparts. — ^Interview with M. 
Simond. — Population and Government. — Ferney. — Residence of Vol- 
taire — Church erected by him. — ^Interesting Fact connected with his Will. 
— Anecdote of a French Functionary. — Return to Lausanne. — Outrage 
by Voiturier. — ^Proceed towards Berne. — Voiturier punished, after reach- 

, ing la Lorraine. — Ancient Aventicum. 

My dear , 

As the American goes through Europe, there are certain 
great land marks, that neverfail to arouse some of his most 
deeply-seated feelings and recollections. England, as a mat- 
ter of course, most abounds with places of this sort; but the 
Continent, too, is pretty well sprinkled with them. Geneva 
is one of the number; and I sallied forth into its streets with 
more curiosity, and (to use a word of great utility at home) 
excitement,^ than I had felt since entering the streets of 
Paris. 

I cannot say that the town either displeased or disappoint- 
ed me. Enormous sheds, that greatly resemble the things 
called piazzas, + which are so frequently built in front of our 
own country taverns, greatly disfigure some of the streets, it 

* The Americans are among the least excitable people of this earth, though 
the word is incessantly in their mouths. Thus we have political, religious, 
and social excitements, in heaps ; an impertinent interfereojce with the con- 
cerns of others being also sometimes dignified by the same name. 

I I believe the word, in this signification, is peculiar to this country, as 
indeed, in some degree, is the thing. Piazza is the Italian for " place,'* or 

square." Many of the squares in Italian towns are surrounded by ar- 
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18 .true ; but they have their use, I take for granted, in the 
1* season of snows.*^ I shall not extol their tfppearance, what- 
ever may be said in behalf of their utility. 

This venerable and illustrious little eity is built on both sides 
of the Rhone, and a large portion of it stands on very uneven 
ground. There are many streets, which it is far more agree- 
able to descend than to climb, and a few are scarcely practi- 
cable for carriages. It is pretty well built, though there is little 
pretension to architecture, the houses being rather solid and 
spacious than elegant. I saw very few hotels, or portes-co- 
chires, which I believe are the tests of this caste of habita- 
tion, though the French practice of living on floors appears 
to prevail pretty generally* Some of the houses had the little 
projecting mirrors so common in Holland, and to which I 
have already alluded. I was surprised to meet this custom in 
a town like Geneva, in which the inhabitants have a reputation 
for taste and intelligence. I have always taken it to be a 
certain sign of a want of mental resources, no less than of a 
good tone of manners, when the better sort of the popnlatioh 
of a town frequent their windows, or live much under the 
common eye. This, is a rule, I think, that must be pretty 
generally .admitted to be true.; for what is there in the vulgar 
a^d .everyTdayolgects of a street than can long divert a mind 
whi^h has stores of its own, or a cultivated taste to resoi^t te^ 
in moments of solitude? Window-gazing, on the score of 
fefiAement^ is very much on a level witk knitting. Now these 
looking-glasses, while they betoken vacuity of brain, have a 
sqe^iiig pretension to gentility, by indulging a vulgar curio- 
sity widiout detection. They may do for boys, but really one 
gQt9 to have funny thoughts concerning the tastes of the men 
MJfi^ women who cause them to be permanently attached to a 
window-frame. But I am making the accusation too grave ; 
for in Geneva the practice 13 by no means general, and, I take 
it for granted, is chiefly confined to a class that it is quite 

c«cfe8, wbich, haying a general resemblance to the American sheds, has 
probably, giyen rise to the misnomer. A verandah is, 1 believe, properly^ an 
indosed bahsoDy. 
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hopeless to expect iwill become very intellectual, until we get 
a good deal nearer to the Millennium than we appear to be at 
present. 

The port of Geneva — that sacred receptacle into which it is 
forbiden to enter after nine o'clock at night — is formed by dou- 
ble rows of piles driven into the mud, within which were, now, 
smugly anchored, in addition to two steamboats and a dozen 
barks, sundry floating washhouses. As the current is quite 
swift near the outlet of the lake, these buck-basket" esta- 
blishments ar,e capitally placed, to answer the purposes of 
some one or two hundred busy and voluble dames, who ap- 
pear to pass a good deal more than all their leisure time in 
them. In America, though not a little is heard of washing- 
day* one rarely sees much of it ; but, all over the continent of 
Europe, the washing seems to be done in public, by levies en 
masse^ like a. parade of militia. The Seine is alive with in- 
teresting groups of btanchisseuses ; nor do I know that they, 
in any manner, impair the picturesque, though I should think 
the complaints of the wolf to the Iamb would find frequent 
place among them. 

We hear a great deal of the system of pensioning on this 
side of the Atlantic ; .but I found the grossest instance of this 
sort of abuse of which I have yet heard, to the scandal of re- 
publicanism be it said, lying at anchor in the harbour of Geneva. 
What do you think of pensioning a steamboat ? I was shown 
one to-day, which I was gravdy a»»ured was in this queer 
predicament, and, what is stranger still, it escapes all snares 
and comments, which are chiefly reserved for the parties who 
pay. The matter, however, is quite easily explained. 

A countryman of our own caused the first steamboat to be 
built on the Leman. His success induced others to form an 
association, and to put two new boats in motion. With a 
view to get rid of the opposition of the busy bark of our eom^ 
patriots they resorted to the old and well-tried expedient of 
proving that every man has his price, which, as usual ^ was 
found to be successful. The original boat, instead of fuming 
and fretting in hostility to the interests of the aformid com-. 
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pany, quietly pockets a napoleon a day, on condition that it 
shall not incur the risk of being locked out of the port of Ge- 
neva. As this boat, like a true annuitant, is likely, on such 
terms, to prove a long-liver, and is not bigger than a nut- 
shell, it is to be presumed our countryman has driven a good 
bargain. 

Geneva is not only walled, but fortified secundum ariem^ 
and its ramparts afford very pleasant walks, and some agree- 
able views. I made their tour, or nearly so, and was well 
rewarded for my pains. Although Mont Blanc is visible, there 
is nothing in the way of mountains, however, to compare with 
the sight of the Oberland, as seen from Berne. The environs 
are exceedingly pleasant, the whole of both shpres of the lake 
being, for miles, completely covered by country houses and 
pleasure grounds. There is little of Switzerland in all this; 
but Geneva has been a canton so short a time, that it can 
hardly be expected to become Swiss in a day. 

The intimacy which formerly existed between Mr. Louis 
Simond, the well-known traveller, and a part of my family, 
induced me to take a carriage, in order to look him up at his 
country-bouse. We had not got half a mile from the gate, 
when I was fortunate enough to meet him going into town. 
On making myself known, we returned to Geneva, and had 
a long chat about America. He said he remembered New 
York when it was no larger than Geneva; and he seemed as- 
tonished when I told him it had at present eight times the po- 
pulation of this place.* He did not appear to understand how 
we got on so well; for I soon discovered that he had antici- 
pated a very different career for America. On this subject 
we had an amicable contest : he rather inclining to the opinion 
that we were prosperous in spite of our democracy; and I 
supporting the theory that it was on account of that much 
despised element in the American system, that our facts were 
dping so much discredit to the ordinary calculations. I was 
much struck by the tone of his argument, which betrayed a 

* This was eight years since. To-day, including Brooklyn, it is tweWe 
times as large. 
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feeling that is^ only too coaimon amongmen oreultivated minds ; 
though it , argues, I think, a singularly false philosophy. He 

.appeared to me to confound taste ^lih principles. Heaven 

• knows, if America is to he judged hy her tastes, that she will 
make but an indifferent figure ; hut.a political system is not to 
be condemned because its votaries chew tobacco, or extolled 
because they happen to possess bonton. This style of rea- 
soning is much like objecting to a Fourth of July dinner, on 
account of its want of gentility I Though taste rarely begets 
money, money, in the end, will beget. taste, unfavourable as 
may be the prospects of such an event to-day. He ended the 

.discussion in a way that surprised me; for he said — I am 
afraid to prognosticate with you, as you were the only person 
who foretold the result of the naval combats in the late war 
with Great Britain." I probably was not the only true pro- 
phet on that occasion, by a good many; but I well remember 
his laughing at me for these predictions, in 1812, and quoting 
General Moreau as authority against me. General Moreau 

, was, undeniably, a good soldier ; but there is not much vanity 
in believing myself to be the better sailor of the two. 
•The books speak of important accessions made to the ter- 

.ritory of Geneva, by the treaty of 1814; but when one studies 
the map, he is disposed to inquire what has become not only 
of the accessions, but of the canton itself. In extent it is the 

^ smallest state but one in the Confederation, Zug being the most 

. minute of the sisterhood. Geneva ranks higher in population, 
on account of the size of the town, which is the largest in the 
whole country; Schwytz, Glaris, Schaffhausen, Underwalden, 
Zug, and Uri, having each fewer people. The canton is ir- 
regular in shape, extending on both sides of the lake; but its 
greatest length is less than fourteen miles, and its greatest 

, breadth less than seven. The entire population is about 44,000 
souls, of which 25,000 live in the town. To these numbers 
must be added an average of near a thousand strangers. The 

. government is an aristocracy of burghers, mildly administered 

^ in most respects ; though there are some accusations of reli- 
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gious intolerance. I know nothing of the merits of this im- 
pleaaant controversy ; but I am inclined to suspect, Jrom the 
statements of somej in favour of things as they are^ that it 
is a struggle between fanaticism and seemliness, and that the 
apostles would have been sadly puzzled to decide between the 
parties. As the connexion between civil and religions liberty 
is intimate, you will understand that, in this hemisphere, faith 
is usnaliy drilled quite as thoroughly as the troops. In such 
a state of things, religious martinets get to be rather more 
common than "Great- Hearts" or "Valiants." 

The day after my arrival I went to Ferney, the road leading 
us through a most beautiful country, which is not dotted, but 
covered by country houses, with their clouds of plantations. 
The distance is only five miles ; but, short as it was, it took 
us out of Switzerland. The French have erected a nobte 
cross at the frontiers, as it migbt be, in direct defiance of the 
heresy of their neighbours. It is new, and has probably been 
reared in the present pious reign, during which the chureh 
has suddenly become renovated, by the agency of a new dis- 
pensation of miracles. 

Ferney owes its existence, as a village, to Voltaire. It is 
neater and better built than common; though it has mudi 
of the comfortless, out-of-door look of most French villages. 
The chAteau, as the house is called, is a long, narrow, lan- 
tern-like building, a little larger than the *• Hall" at C n, 

were the latter divided equally lengthwise. It has seven win- 
dows in front. The grounds are laid out in the formal French 
style, and are reasonably extensive. An avenue leads to the 
building; but there is little taste, and, I think, less comfort, in 
the general arrangement of the place. 

Here, as Voltaire used to say, he " shook his wig and pow- 
dered the republic," a feat that was less improbable in his 
time, when wigs were so large, and republics so small, than 
it would be to-day. The view is not particularly fine, for 
the whole of this shore of the lake is low, and the trees are so 
thick as to shut out the prospect. " Mon lac est le pre- 
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mier!^ must hare alladefl to what the lake is, in its finer parts, 
and not to the particular portion of it which is visible from 
Fcrney. 

We entered the house as freely as if it had been an inni 
Othe^ were there on the same errand ; and, Judging from 
what I saw,' I should think the building, at this season of th6 
year more especially, nearly useless as a residence. The 
rooms are small. In the salon are several copies of the old 
masters, and a picture that is said to be a conceit of the it* 
lustrious philosopher. It is a cumbrous allegory, in which 
the wit is smothered by the elaboration of the design, tft 
eharity, we are to believe that the principal idea was con^' 
ceived in pleasantry; but the vanity of Voltaire was inordinate. 
His bedroom is decorated by some vilely executed prints, and 
his bedstead is worth just one dollar. 

The church, of painful celebrity, is a small edifice that 
stands on the side of the avenue, and is much better suited to 
the being who caused it to be erected, than to the Being to 
whom it was dedicated. " Deo erexit Voltaire /'* As Dog- 
berry says, *^and write God first; for God defend, but God 
should go before such villains!" This is the homage of ^ 
creature to his Creator; of one who could not foresee what 
a day would bring forth ; who could not explain the physical 
phenomena of his existence; who did not know what life is, 
or what death will be, — to the Intelligence that directs and 
governs all ! As if in bitter contempt of a vanity so besotted, 
of a presumption so much beyond the bounds of probability, 
the inscription has been erased, and the place, when I saw it, 
had been converted into a receptacle for potatoes. The cli- 
max was fully worthy of the sentiment. 

While speaking of Voltaire, I will advert to a (act of some 
interest, which I have overlooked, in writing to you from 
France. He died, as you know, at Paris, in 1779* By his 
will the house he owned on the Quai Voltaire was to remain 
nntenanted for fifty years from his death,^ after which period 

* On tlie retuTA of the writer to Paris, in 1830, the period set hj Voltaire 
had elapsed. The hotel ipvas opened and repaired ; and it is to be presumed 
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it was to be opeaed^ and certain manuscripts it contained uere 
to be given to the world. Tbe natural conjecture has been, 
that these manuscripts were written in conformity with the 
religious and political opinions that he believed would prevail 
in France in our time. The period for accomplishment of 
Ibis great prophecy is at hand ; and we shall soon have an 
opportunity of knowing how far that " esprif^ which is "|>ar- 
iouf^ could carry its possessor iuto the depths of the unknown 
future; or what " Voltaire erexit Deus.^^ 

Geneva is one great jeweller's shop. It manufactures it- 
jouterie for all Christendom, and one can scarcely visit the 
place without paying tribute. I bought a watch as a pretext 
for looking at the establishments, which are, however, rather 
business-like than brilliant. One can buy any amount, and 
have the articles delivered in Paris, in spite of the double line 
of custom-house officers. The Genevese relate, with great 
gusto^ the following anecdote, which is of recent occurrence. 
A high functionary of the French government (M. de St 
Cricq, I believe) was making a tour of observation along this 
frontier, when he suddenly diverged from his line of route, 
and entered Geneva. Without waiting to have his arrival 
known, he repaired to a manufacturer, and bought jewellery 
to a considerable amount, on the terms just mentioned, leav- 
ing a certain sum in pledge. His purchase effected, he left 
the place as privately as he had arrived, and returned to Paris, 
issuing orders to his subordinates to be on the watch for the 
expected package. A few days later, a stranger demanded 
permission to be admitted to his cabinet. This person enter- 
ed,and,depositing the jewels, presented his bill for the unpaid 
balance. The money was honourablyTorthcoming ; and the 

,tfae manuscripts had been examined. This occurred in 1820, or daring the 
reign of Charles Xth and the Jesuits ! Voltaire, his will, his opinions, and 
bis wishes seemed to be forgotten alike; for all that was known of the 
matter was, that the hotel was no longer closed and uninhabited. If there 
is no error in the dates, it is probable that the ruling powers forbade the 
pablication. The spasmodic state of religious inquiry, however, has passed, 

- and is succeeded by the decencies of a political expediency ; few appearing 
to trouble themselves about M. de Voltaire, his church, his propluecies, or 
his apotheosis. 
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perplexed minister, who had given especial and most rigid or- 
ders for the seizureof the expected trinkets, offered a handsome 
reward if the agent of themanufacturerwould tell him in what 
manner they bad reached Paris. The terms were accepted, 
and, the money being pocketed, — Monsieur said the 
smuggler, you were known, and we found means to send 
the articles across the frontier in your own baffgagey* The 
delay in the delivery had been made merely to conceal the 
medns. 

After remaining two days at Geneva, knowing no one (for 
this is a place in which to mingle with the world), I returned 
in the boat to Lausanne. We had a great many English on 
board as usual, and among them was one who, by his dis- 
course, was a Methodist. On inquiry, I found that the people 
of his sect were supposed to be at the bottom of the great re- 
ligious schism that existed at Geneva. He was complaining 
of sdme interference of the authorities, and exulting in the 
progress of the good cause in the same breath, and air in 
measured, didactic, go-by-rule manner, that strongly reminded 
me of a large class of our own dogged religionists at home, — '• 
a cbss in which, by-the-way, charity is 7iot the chiefest of 
virtues. 

We reached Lausanne in good season, and I made ar- 
rangements to return to Berne tl^e following day. It is at all 
times disagreeable to dwell on the knavery one encounters in 
travelling; but r should do injustice to my theme were I to 
omit' a bit of roguery of which I was the subject on this oc- 
casion.' A waiter of the inn introduced a 'fellow who an- 
nounced himself as one who had a return carriage for Berne. 
I 'distinctly made a bargain with him, to take it for^the next 
day. He had left the room, when, suddenly returning, he 
inquired if I had any objection to a travelling companion. He 
isi^as told, none in the world, provided he was a respectable 
man, and there was but one. With this understanding be left 
me. 

* This story was afterwards confirmed to the writer by the chief of tkB 
French customs. 
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. The next moniing the voUurier appeared ia qaest of my 
luggage, giving as an excuse for not bringing the carriage 40 
the door, the difficulty of turning in so narrow a street. I (oU 
lowed him to the vehicle, which I found occupied already by 
jour, while two more were expected. The fellow refused to 
return my effects, and after some altercation proceeded with 
them, locked up in his vehicle. This bit of rascaUty occurred 
in the open street before twenty people, and no one appeared 
to take any interest in it. I inquired for a magistrate, for the 
police, for any one haying authority to arrest a proceeding so 
flagrant ;-^was sent here and there without finding any one, 
until I began to perceive that all about the inn were leagued 
together. It was certainly the most unprovoked and flagrant 
outrage that I ever knew committed on a traveller; and yet I 
had absolutely great difficulty in finding any one who would 
even tell me where a magistrate lived I 

Despairing of justice in Lausanne, I obtained another ear- 
riage, and proceeded towards Berne. At Payeroe, the seoun* 
drel boasted that be had the effects of an Englishman who had 
cheated him out of his passage-money. But I had faith in the 
pplice of the Burgersch<ift9 and followed -quietly on next 
morning. On reaching la Lorraine, no time was lost in hunt- 
ing up the rogue, and.in bringing him before the authorities. 
I was without any witness beyond my own allegations, and 
the magistrate, while he had no difficulty in believing all I iM 
him, frankly acknowledged that he could aford no redress, 
as the fellow denied every iota of my statements. Here wasa 
^mma! At length, bydintof cross<-examination,the.seoun- 
drel bcfan to contradict himself, when, finding that be was 
fyaVgeH&nf into a scrape, he opened a volley of abuse on the 
magistrate^ which soon settled the matter altogether in my fa<- 
]four. The affair ended by sending the voUurier to prison for 
a fortnight, and by returning me my effe^sts* among which 
was the journal, from whkh my letters to you have derived 
all their facts. 

This is the second imposition of the sort I have met with in 
iSwit^eritod. They are the natural consequences of the traa^ 
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Stent connexions whicb exist between those who pass unknown 
through a country, and those who live by getting all they can 
out of them. I should be sorry to stigmatize a population for 
the misconduct of a few; but the connivance of the innkeeper, 
of his servants, and of all about the inn at Lausanne, on this 
occasion, was of a character to leave the most unpleasant recol- 
lections of the place, and such as I had never before witnessed. 
It was like the cool roguery that appears in the pages of Gil 
Bias; and, more than once, I was as much disposed to laugh 
at, as I was to denounce it. 

But this knavish incident has hurried me along the highway 
a little too fast. I ought to have made a short halt at Avenche, 
which I took occasion to visit more deliberately, on my way 
back to Berne. It is said that the walls of the ancient town 
can b^ traced for a considerable extent, and that their entire 
circumference was not less than three miles. This, after all, 
is not an enceinte of any great extent, but it must be remem- 
bered that military stations are usually compressed as much 
as possibiei and that the population was crowded into an ex- 
ceedingly small compass. Rome itself would not be deemed a 
particularly large town, estimated by the space enclosed within 
iUk walls, which still exist It is pretended that the lake of Mo- 
rat, BOW distant fully a mile, formerly washed the walls of 
Aventicum, As the country is low, and the lake unusually 
shallow, this may very well have been true. 
. I followed the line of the wall, a mouldering pile pf bricks 
lod stones, up the ascent that is crowned by the tower men- 
tioned in a former letter. Works of this kind have a uniform 
character, whether constructed in Italy, or among the bar- 
barians. The towers are little bastions to enfilade the curtain 

wall, which is commanded, for an arrow's flight, by their 
greater and advanced positions. They are almost always open 
OB the side next the town. This of Aventicum was very 
simple, and probably never excited half as much interest when 
Clled with Roman troops, as it does to-day, a monument of 
eighteen centuries. 
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LETTER XXVI. 

Freparations for a journey Southward. — Agreement with Voiturier. — Cli- 
mate of Switzerland and America. — Adieu to la Lorraine.— Payerne.— 
Quails.— English Travellers. — Moudon. — An *'Auberge in^yitable.*"— 
Ravishing View. — Climate ofVevey. — Foraging Postilion. — ^Fairy Scene. 
.— Feeling of calm Satisfaction. — An American Resident. — Castle of 
Chillon.— Trial of Speed with a Steamboat. — Villeneuve. ' 

Dear , 

Thb week succeeding my return from Geneva was passed 
in preparations for a migration southward, travellers usually 
quitting the mountains like birds, all near the same time. The 
weather began to give us hints that the season of flight was at 
hand. As it is my intention to revisit the cantons before re- 
turning home, I shall defer most of my general remarks to fu- 
ture letters, and proceed quietly with the simple narrative 
of our movements. 

So many terrible tales are related of Italian roguery, and 
their postmasters and vetturini bear such bad characters, that 
my great concern, for the last week, had been to obtain a cer- 
tain and commodious conveyance to Florence. The recent spe- 
cimen of whatone has to expect from chance bargains, awaken- 
ed all my caution. The owner of the job-horses, used since 
our arrival at Berne, being extensively engaged as a voiturier^ 
and bearing a good name, I struck a bargain with him on 
this aU-important occasion. You would smile to see the 
charter-party," that was duly made out between us, every 
thing being as much in Jhrmd le^is as if it had been a contract 
to transport a cargo of teas from China to New York. There 
was no insurance effected, it is true; but that might be an im- 
provement, also. 

The party of the first part, covenanted to and with the 
party pf^he fecond part," to deliver him safe and sound in the 
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city of Florence within eleven travelliog days, le dii sieur 
agreeing to pay so much per diem^ for all delays that should 
proceed solely from his own sovereign will and pleasure, as 
was meet in the premises. I was furnished with four lively 
little horses, that were attached to my own travelling car- 
riage, and the voiturier found a fourgon^ or baggage-waggon, 
with another pair of cattle, to convey the domestics and 
trunks. This was a very excellent arrangement, for, after 
reserving a few night-sacks, the rest of the luggage could be 
put under lock and key, and there remain, until it was wanted 
for the toilette J in some large town, or was carried off en 
masse J by banditti. As this wiEis our first experiment, in tra- 
velling by contract, I watched the result with a good deal 
of curiosity, although I did not dip at once so far into the 
practice, as to permit ' le dit sievr* to be fed as well as trans- 
ported.* 

It was the eighth of October before we left la Liorraine, and 
fires had become very acceptable in the evenings. We were 
much struck, in this as in many other particulars, with the 
strong resemblance in the climate to that of our own hills; 
though I think we have rather the advantage of the Swiss, in 
the greater duration of the pleasant season. There is no es- 
sential difference between the elevation of Geneva and thai 

of C n, although one lies in 46* 57', and our own village 

is in 43^ . 

We parted from the worthy people of la Lorraine with 
regret, and many tears were shed among the women kind.^' 

The family of M. W had been uniformly kind, frank» 

and even affectionate ; feelings it is so rare for travellers to 
excite, that they won rapidly on our esteem. The aristocracy 
of the worthy captain was as mild as I hope my own de- 
i^ocraoy was reasonable, and T believe our little discuasiani 

* The writer subsequently submitted to this mode of getting along, by 
way of ascertaining its comparative merits, and would advise no one ti» re- 
sort to. it, who has the means of paying for his own dinner. The Bernese 
voiturier turned out to be a respectable man, and his two postilions tho- 
roughly fahhfur and honest fellows. 
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led to nothing worse than a complete oonfirmatioa of ea^by 
in his original impressions. 

The wind blew cold, and the atmosphere lowered, as we 
drove through the gloomy streets of Berne. Every thing 
seemed chill and wintry, and I perceived that we bad not com- 
menced our journey a day too soon. As we pushed on to- 
wards Morat, the Alps stood ranged along the horizon to the 
left, looking stormy and grim. I did not like to examine them 
ill that state, for they had the air of friends whose faces bad 
become cold. Although icy and chill, there is nothing repul- 
sive in the ordinary aspect of these sublime objects, which, 
usually, are inviting rather than otherwise; but, on this day 
one felt disposed to shudder as he gazed at them. Perhaps the 
state of the weather aided to produce a part of this impression. 
. We slept at Payerne, and I owe it to the worthy landlady 
to say, that we dined on the very hest quails I ever tasted. 
You know the European bird is much smaller, than our own, 
and that it is distinguished from it in several important par- 
ticulars; the American quail, though not by any means as 
large, greatly resembliog the partridge of this hemisphere* 

We bad two parties at the inn to-night, that served to in- 
terest W and myself, who were in the salle d manger 

for half an hour, in the course of the evening. Both were 
English. One caine in a travelling coach, that bore an earl's 
coronet ; and the other, in a travelling chariot, that (an un- 
usual thing in England) bad its panels plfun. There was a 
solemn and quiet mystery about the former equipage aii4 all 
that belonged to it, which, at first, I mistook for la morgue 
arutoeratique : even the servants appearing more sulky and 
dogged than English servants in general, which is saying a 
good deal for those who have un si grand taletU pour le si* 
huce. But I have since accidentally learned that a heavy 
family affliction had thrown a gloom over the party. I have 
noted down the fact, as an admonition against hasty inferences. 

The other group was perfectly exquisite. It consisted of 
two men and a woman, who arrived in a very handsome Lon- 
don-built chariot, that was lackered and varnifihed till it shone 
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like a mirror. There was no reserve about these geptry, 
though they too were sulky and dogged, as it might be, jiii;t 
for the satisfaction of. the thing. Their talens pour le silence 
were not sufficient to prevent us from overhearing a consulta- 
tion that took place in the public room* and which almost 

threw poor W into convulsions. They had ordered 

dinner, and the mooted point was the nature of the fluid with 
which it would be advisable to wash down the viands. The 
carte was called for, and one of the men rather aneeriogly 
remarked, that it contained the usual list of washy things.'* 
After a useless examination by the gentlemen^ it was gallantly 
determined to leave the matter to the lady, who forthwith 
decided in favour of brandy. Who these people were, I shall 
not presume to say, though I think I am quite safe in antici* 
pating your conjecture, and in affirming they were not servants. 

We were away with the dawn, and trotted briskly along the 
beautiful valley so lately described, cheered by the presence 
of the sun. At Moudon we breakfasted; an event I record, 
merely to say that we met with bad fare and a heavy bill,— a 
result that has occurred to me, now, three times in the same 
house.^ The ecorcheur of an inn^keeper profits by the cir- 
cumstance of owning what the French would call ^^une aii- 
berge inevitable,^^ 

The day became particularly fine after eleven, and we went 
juerrily on our route, divergii^^ from the road to Lausanne, at 
a hamlet called Garrouge. After proceeding through a plea* 
sant, but open country, for a leaffijs or two, we came to a 
small lake, which lies on the high land ihaX bousida this part 
of the shores of the Leman, and whioh is marked on the map 
of Keller, as being eight hundred feet above the level of the 
iake of Wallenstadt. At this poiat the road begins to de* 
^ceod ; and presently we got a view of the lake of Geneva«iand . 
of all those parts of Vaud which lay between us and the Jura. 
We thought even this prospect charming, hut, rolling along 
the bard, even road, the carriage suddenly stopped on the 



* The writer bud the same luck in 163S. 
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brow of a precipice, where it became necessary to lock the 
wbeelSi and where involuntary exclamations of delight burst 
from the oldest to the youngest among us. 

A more ravishing view than that we now beheld canscarce- 
ly be imagined. Nearly the whole of the lake was visible. 
The north shore was studded with towns, towers, castles, and 
villages, for the distance of thirty miles ; the rampart — re* 
semhling rocks of Savoy, rose for three or four thousand 
feet, like walls above the water, and solitary villages were 
built against their bases, in spots where there scarcely ap- 
peared room to place a human foot. The solemn, magnificent 
gorge, rather than valley, of the Rhone, and the river, glit- 
tering like silver among its meadows, were in the distant front, 
while the immediate foreground was composed of a shore 
which also had its wall of rocks, its towns laved by the water, 
its castles, its hamlets half concealed in fruit trees, and its 
broad mountain bosom, thrown carelessly into terraces, to 
the elevation of two thousand feet, on which reposed nearly 
every object of rural art that can adorn a picture. 

In this landscape, we now met, for the first time, the glow 
of Italian warmth mingled with the severe grandeur of Swit- 
zerland. Vevey, which lay nearly at our feet, is celebrated 
for the mildness of its climate; and all the adjoining shore 
produces wine and fruits, that are believed properly to belong 
to a parallel of latitude several degrees lower than the real 
position of the place. This circumstance is owing to the 
manner in which the district is sheltered by the mountains, 
and. to a south-western exposure. The sunny character of the 
scenery struck us as not among the least agreeable of its fea- 
tures. The beauty of the panorama was singularly height- 
ened by the presence of some thirty or forty large barks 
with laiine sails, a rig particularly Italian, and which, to my 
eye, was redolent of the Mediterranean, a sea I had not beheld 
for twenty years. They were lying lazily on the glassy lake, 
as if placed there by Claude himself, to serve as models.' By 
shutting out other objects, so as to look only at the barks, 
and to make an horizon of the bliie element on which they 
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floated, the deception was complete, so far as mere poetry 
was coDcerned, though the obtrusive knowledge of the ma- 
riner did, indeed, impertinently demonstrate that a Genevese 
liark is not absolutely a Genoese felucca. But there was 
enough of lubberly beauty to render the former very fit objects 
for a landscape ; and the wisest way, on such occasions, is to 
foi^et all minute knowledge, and to dwell on the general 
effect, unless, according to the mariner^s code, the minute 
knowledge produce most satisfaction. 

I shall not affirm that this was the finest view we had' yet 
seen in Switzerland, but I do think it was the most exquisite. 
It was Goethe compared to Schiller ; Milton to Shakspeare; 
Racine to Corneille. Other places had a grander nature, 
more awful principals, and altogether sublimer features ; but 
I cannot recall one, in which elements, of themselves^ noble 
and imposing, were so admirably blended with extensive, de- 
Ucate, and faultlessly fine details. Had the architecture and 
the towns been a little more Italian, apd the shipping more 
finished, this scene would have nobly sustained a comparison 
with some of the very best on the other side of the Alps. 

Fully a mile of rapid descent lay before us, and nearly the 
whole distance was lined with vineyards, propped in terraces. 
Honest Caspar, the postilion, who had ridden a dragoon in 
the wars of Napoleon, and who now rode among the finest 
natural scenery as unmoved and rigid as he would have sat his 
horse as a vidette^ had, notwithstanding, an acquired taste 
for foraging, aind he found means, by the aid of a few of my 
sous, — which, I verily believe, were laid up against the moths 
in his own tobacco-box, — to fill our laps with delicious grapes. 
In this style, then, we went down the declivity, gradually near- 
ing the blue sheet of the Leman, until the carriage rolled 
along the strand. 

Caspar passed Yevey on a trot, with a postilion's fierti^ 
issuing from it, on the other side, among vines and fruit trees, 
by a road as narrow and as good as the best of England. The 
route led along the margin of the lake for leagues, sometimes 
descending to the very strand, rising over swells at others. 
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and always obeying the sinuosities of the coast. It was dto^ 
getber a fairy scene ! This was the region of Rousseau-; 
Meilleurie and St. Gingoulph lying tranquilly on the margin 
of the glassy lake, beneath the beetling rocks of Savoy, neaH^ 
opposite to us. 

The vintage had commenced, and, in addition to the rap- 
tures of sucl^a scene, and the luxury of such a day, we had 
the satisfaction of beholding and of sympathizing in the feeling 
of plenty and merriment that the season always producei^. 
We constantly met waggons bearing tubs of grapes, and men 
and women were staggering through the vines, all around us, 
under burdens in which the luscious fruit was piled above th^ 
Baskets. Honest Caspar foraged, unperceived by the peasant, 
on one in passing ; but discovering that I had observed his in- 
genuity, he exclaimed, with a postilion's leer, " They are 
good now, monsieur f but they will be bettei^ plus tard.* 
He alluded to the wine. 

A^-^ — and myself were on the carriage-bos, and we went 
through this magical little district with the most profound sense 
of enjoyment. The feeling was not so much of the ^^touzyr- 
mouzy^ order, as one of calm and delighted satisfaction. 
We seemed to have entered an entirely new country since 
reaching the brow of the hill; and the suddenness of 
the change, the luxurious repose of everything connect- 
ed with the earth, the sublimity of the nature, the quick 
succession of objects, and the classical associations, kept us in 
a state of constant and varying gratification, that would have 
amounted to excitement, had not the exquisite tranquillity of 
the picture rendered such an Americanism particularly ill^ 
timed. Perhaps, after all, it would be nearer the truth to say 
that we were in a state of high American feeling, ready to 
alTirm we were furiously excited, while, in fact, it was some 
such agitation as one feels at listening to a soothing and deli- 
cious melody. The rapidity of our uninterrupted passage 
' through thb fairy land, no doubt, aided in heightening the 
enjoynaent, which, like all the joys of humanity, might possi- 
bly have been lessened by the transit of a single doud. 
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Caspar was an old roadster, and I desired him to name 
the different objects as we proceeded, the highway being so 
smooth, that the rattling of the carriage was scarcely audible. 
He discharged the dnty without a spark of poetry, but with 
the intelligence of a postilion, and the brevity of a dragoon. 
** Metllenrie^ ** St. Gingoulph^^ aided by a gesture with 
the whip, were sufficient. As the honest fellow went through 
the different names as regularly as if he had been at roU-call, 
and I kept the map open before me, I believe we missed no- 
thing that such a flight could bestow. ^^Blonay^ meinheer^^ 
cried the ci-devant dragoon, pointing to a picturesque cha- 
teau, that stood back, seated on a swell of the verdant moun- 
tain-side. Chdtelard^'^ pointing to an isolated, but mas- 
sive, venerable tower, that topped a little rocky eminence, near 
by. " Clarens^ a village that we almost entered. " Mon- 
treuXf^ another, that lay against the pile before us. Ville- 
neme^ a town across a bay, that was on the strand, and to- 
wards which we were wending our way, as fast as four nimble 

horses could trot. " exclaimed A , as we 

descended a hill, near the gate of a villa, where stood a gentle- 
man, his hands in his pockets, with the quiet air of one who 
was before his own door. The individual who had so unex- 
pectedly broken in on the roll-call of honest Caspar, was a 

native of New York, and a distant relation of A 's, whose 

father having succeeded to the family property and honours, 
in the mother country, had gone home," as it used to be ex- 
pressed, whence, as it now appeared, this member of the fa- 
mily had once more gone abroad.^' He showed his taste 
in the choice of a residence, for it would not be easy to select 
a more lovely spot between Copenhagen and Naples, than 
the precise place in which we got this transient glimpse of one, 
who stood in this peculiar relation to so many of our party. 
But the whole coast was lined with small country houses, which 
were continually peeping out from among the shrubbery and 
fruit trees, at a little distance on our left. On the right, there 
was room for nothing, the carriage wheels coming frequently 
within a few yards of the blue lake. 
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After proceeding in this manner for several miles,, we di- 
verged a little from the strand, and we next got from among 
the wines into a place where the road led through nut-trees, 
and passed down a gentle descent, beneath a beetling diff, 
back towards the water. The change from the vines to the 
freedom of nature helped to keep up the pleasure, ,and we 
were just expressing as much, when the towers of an irregular 
pile glimmered through the foliage, directly before us, and 
.within a hundred yards. Chilhn /" cried the indefatigable 
and methodical Caspar. ArrStezj^ responded your humble 
servant. The obedient campaigner pulled up directly before 
the gate of this celebrated castle. But the sun had already 
disappeared behind the mountain, and Caspar reminded us 
that a steamboat was in sight, making the best of her way to- 
wards Villeneuve, which town had but one inn where it would 
be at all agreeable to pass the night. At the same time he 
looked as if his grays would be all the better for a feed, and 
for a good grooming. Under these circumstances, it was de- 
termined to leave this historical hold as one of the objects that 
we hope to visit at some future day. We could admire its 
exterior and position, however, without interfering with the 
wishes of old Caspar. The first is rude, but exceedingly 
quaint, and the building stands on some rocks that project 
from the shore, and is almost surrounded by deep water, a 
single, low, sandy spit, athwart which a short narrow bridge 
has been built, alone connecting it with the mountain. 

The rest of the road was immediately along the lake shore, 
beneath a high and frowning wall of rock ; and we had a trial 
of speed with the steamboat until we reached the door of the 
inn. As is often the case, in more important matters, the 
battle was not to the strong, nor the race to the swift. The 
boat got in some time before us ; but being obliged to anchor, 
there being neither port nor quay, we got possession of the 
best rooms while our unknown competitors were landing. 
Caspar snapped his fingers, when I told him of our success, 
and said there was nothing like a good team, let them talk as 
much as they would about " bateaux-d-vapeur /" " Napo- 
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leonhad no steamboats/' said the old dragoon, irinmphantly. 

Very true; if he had known their use, his fortune might have 
been diiFerent/' 

. I htx^e nothing to say of Villeneuve, unless it be to tell you 
that my carriage passed the night in the tower of the church, 
where it was sacrilegiously housed by the people of the stables, 
for the want of a more profane remise, - 
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My dear , 

Caspam. had us all paraded by daylight, and after roll-call, 
and a cup of cafe noir^ we took up the line of march. The 
road led for a few miles among meadows that are literally as 
level as a floori the result of an alluvial formation. The valley 
at this point must be a league wide; but .the great altitude of 
the rocks that overhang it cause it to appear much narrower. 
The river was not yet visible. We had hamlets, and churches, 
and ruins, as usual, and after two hours driving we passed a 
hmrff of some size, called Bex. Proceeding onward, the 
mountains gradually drew nearer to each other, thrusting up- 
two or three of their bald summits to a giddly height, where 
they stand, like warders of the country, overlooking the entire 
flank of the advanced range of the Alps. These peaks are called 
Dents; and the one immediately over Bex, Le Dent de Mor^ 
clesj is the commencement of that formation, of which I have 
already spoken, by which the mountains of the Oberland have 

10 
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been separated from those of Mont Blane, the two St. Ber-' 
nards, St. Gothard, Monte Rosa, and all the others on the 
line of Italy. Its neighbour and twin, le Dent du Midi^ lies 
on the opposite side of the Rhone, and is a sort of outlying 
sentinel, detached from the body ofMant Blanc. 

At the distance of a mile or two from Bex^ the bases of the 
mountain approach so near as to leave little more space than 
is necessary for the passage of the river. The road winds 
under the brow of a precipice, with barely room enough to 
get round the rocks. At this point there is a gate, with a few 
attempts at fortifications, both sides of the stream offering 
the same facilities for defence, and each having its arched 
passage. When these two gates are closed, the canton of 
Valais (which commences here) is literally under lock and 
key, there being no other entrance to it, by means of a valley, 
but this. The station i$ important, and as the several passes 
of the two St. Bernards, and of the Simplon, with indeed 
those of St. Gotbard and the Spliigen, are more or less 
connected with it, a handful of well-commanded men, at 
this pass, would be sufficient to arrest the march of an army. 

AUter going through the gate, we crossed the Rhone by a 
bridge of a single arch, near the c0ntre of which is a tower. 
Through another gate in this tower we were compelled to 
drive, the real entrance into the Valais being precisely at this 
spot. At the western end of the bridge^ the two great roads 
of the Simplon unite; the one which was constructed by Na- 
poleon, sweeping along the southern shore of the lake, by 
Savoy, and the other being that we had just travelled. The 
village of St. Maurice stretches itself along the base of the 
mountain in a single street; the rear walls of the houses, in 
many instances, being actually formed of the living rock. At 
this place Caspar called a halt, and we called for breakfast. 

After partaking of the cotelettes and the co/e au lait^ I 

walked ahead with A , in order to exercise our limbs. 

Had we known the hideous objects that we were about to be- 
hold, the walk, most probably, would have been postponed* 
The Valais has long had a painful notoriety for a race of mi- 
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serable objects called Criiins, beings possessing the most dis- 
gusting likeness to our species, of which they are physical 
abortions, but deprived in a great degree of reason. St: Mau- 
rice is the portion of the canton most aiBicted with this cala- 
mity* As we picked our way through the filth of the street 
(every thing like Swiss neatness being wanting here), we saw 
perhaps twenty of these objects basking in the sun, with gog- 
gling unmeaning eyes, livid slavering lips, hideous goiiree^ 
and every other sign of physical and mental imbecility. It 
was like running the gauntlet of disgusts; and glad enough 
we were to issue from such a scene of hyman misery, into 
the beauty of the open fields. 

I have called the Cretins a race; but the expression, per- 
haps^ is not rigidly true, as most of them are the offspring of 
ordinary parents. This infliction has been attributed to the 
adjoining marshes ; and it is said that by sending the mothers 
into the mountains before the births, and by keeping the child- 
ren there for the first few years of their lives, the evil is gra- 
dually disappearing. I should think there must be a combi- 
nation of causes to produce a curse like this, for other countries 
are marshy, and even other portions of Switzerland, without 
being subject to this blight on their happiness. 

It is probable we were particularly unfortunate on this oc- 
casion; for the morning had been quite cold, and most of the 
CrStins had drawn themselves into the sun, which was now 
beating hot against the walls, basking in its rays being one of 
their principal enjoyments. Many of them are deaf and dumb, 
and others make sounds that are as revolting as their aspects. 
What would become of the soul, and of that reason of which 
we are so proud, did any accidental concurrence of circtim- 
stances permit the formation of a race of such beings! The 
perpetuation of physical and mental peculiarities cannot be 
doubted, and it would not be difficult to construct a genealogy 
for some of the equivocal animals of Africa, through the theo- 
ries to which such premises give rise. Although the con- 
nexion between the material and immaterial is so fearfully in- 
timate in our organization, these very creatures prove that 
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pflvtial aepai^ioDft do occur; and why may not mdure, weary 
wth fruitless efforts^ ia the end decree a final dirorce? Ii| 
oreating man in his own image, God endowed him with a 
portion of his own high intelligence) but not with his outward 
form. He is purely a Spirit, and not a body of matter. They 
who people Heaven are still nearer to him in this likeness; 
but there is no good reason to suppose that they possess our 
physical attributes* The yarieties of our own animal genus 
stiflQciently prove thai the ends of Providence do not require 
any ahsolute animal identity; and the. exceptions which so 
abundantly exist, everywhere, go to show that reason and a 
certain precise physical formation, at least, are not insepa-* 
rable. 

Picot ascribes a peculiar character to the inhabitants of this 
canton. Les Valaisam^^^ he says, ^^ Join de dksirer JCaU 
tirer Tattention du mande^ sontjaJoux de leur obscurite^ de 
km ignorance et de leur pauvrete mSme^ quHls croient nk- 
ceAifiAx^ A Imr hmheur^^-^i might not be amiss to effect a 
littfe infusion of American blood into them, whiobf I think, 
woid4 thoroughly eradicate the latter singularity. Poor 
v^llQi^st they have not yet learned to term a lust for money, a 
virtue ; the desice to live in a better house than their fellows, 
ambition ; overreaching a neighbour^ genius ; and the rest- 
l^^qcfis of. covetous desires^ energy I Ignoble as they are, 
hawieverj^ they briuired the legions, of Rome in defence of their 
rights ; overthrew, their, local tyrants with — ^not the energy^ 
for that word has. passed behind the counter — but with the 
resolution of men worthy to be free ; and they gave their 
powerful French invaders nine desperate trials of strength, in 
1799, finally yielding to faxmne, when their little community, 
of less than 80,000 members, had scarcely food enough to keep 
their bodies and ignoble souls, together. Unhappy people I 
— who, without the desire to be rich, and its attendant excel- 
lencies, energy'' and " ambition/' were not enabled to remain 
the masters of your own misery, and the arbiters of your own 
hwhto tastes I But Napekon caused the great road to be 
made ^through the middle of their tcr£ito7; hedeveloped tke 
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capabilities of the SimploD, and, as the rich now roll by itMj 
i& their eoaehes, it ia to be expected that better desires will be 
awakened in their breasts, and that they will not for e^er re- 
main in ignorance of the interesting and engrossing fact that 
the age of bargaining is come." 

There is a very ancient and a very curious hermitage Dear 
St. Maurice, which stands on a narrow ledge of rock, agamt 
the face of a precipice, and where the eye i&ds not readily 
detect the tneans of aseending and descending. It is inhabited^ 
notwithstanding, and we were told that the last, or the pre- 
sent, occupant (I have forgotten which), had the extraordi- 
nary additional ment for his vocation of b^ng blind 1 After 
all, such a man, in such a situation, might be safer than one 
who bad all his eyes about him* Trusting to a sensie that was 
as good in the daric as in th^ light, his oecaaional quiies,, 
among the inhabitants of die netherworld, in search of a ciip 
or a rasher, would be less likdy to iead to accidents than if 
lie threaded his way with a bolder fobt» I have heard that a 
oertain persw, from whom we are both descended, and v^bosfe 
aankel» we have divided very equitably between ns^ Was Uwd 
tn his old age, but that he persevered la visiting a kinsman, 
whose property adjoined his own, using a footpath that dblig^d 
Um to oross a de^p stream by a single plank. As these pa- 
triarchs Kved in the last century, and had ihe haUts of the 
period, this was a feat our industrious ancestor .ehiMealways 
io perform about midnight, and whi<;h he long perfemed in 
f>erlect safety ; isrhild his ocAisin^ Ou the 1*0110*11 visitl^ itm €om- 
pdled to mctkea dUmir of A mile or two, in order to avUsd 
•the danger, and this, toos sometimes under circumstances that 
rendered the achievemeat of an extva mile an affair of senie 
momeat. Our predecessor in the end, however, like tbc 
ptteher Ibat goes too often to the wellv lost his life in one of 
these midnight marches, though Hot at the point tvshere danger 
was most to be apprehended. 

A Kttle beyond the hermitage we reached a spot tfait, 6n a 
small scale, resembbd the desolation of GoUan. The ad- 
oident was of very recelit oecorrtaca, and had been cmis^ 
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by the bursting of what, in the language of the country, is 
called asac d*€au^ one of the many dangers that always impend 
over a residence among the Alps. A sac d^eau is formed by 
a rapid thaw, and the accidental falling of a mass of ice across 
the throat of some gorge in the upper regions. The conse- 
quence is the collection of a pond of water, which becoming 
too heavy for the dam, the whole comes down in a body into 
the valley. In this instance, a stripe of beautiful meadow, 
near half a mile in width, and extending, from the base of the 
mountains to the Rhone, had been completely covered, to the 
depth of several feet, with stones that would weigh a pound 
or two,' among which were mixed a great many rocks that 
might weigh tons. Although no lives were lost, this was truly 
a national calamity, in a country where a hundred acres of 
land, more orless, becomean object of importance. Awoman, 
who related the particulars, ended by thankfully exclaiming 
it was very fortunate it had not taken place in the night, or 
the inhabitants might have been frightened T' There she 
lived, in apparent security, within a few yards of the desolation, 
and just as confident as if millions of cubic feet of ice did not 
impend over her head, constantly threatening the same danger. 
But this life of ours is little, more than an affair of under- 
writing, in which men take risks daily, without entering into 
very nice calculations of the intrinsic value of the premiums 
they receive. 

' The carriages, with the rest of the party, overtook us just 
as we had reached the farther side of the dibris^ when we 
all went off together, at a round trot. The length of the great 
valley is about ninety miles ; and between the glacier of the 
Rhone and its entrance into the lake of Geneva, there is a 
descent of something less than five thousand feet ; but as much 
the. greater part of it occurs in the eastern portion of the can- 
ton, the road was very nearly a level. 

There is a waterfall about halfway between St. Maurice 
and Martigny, that would admirably suit a Flemish picture. 
It is very generally known ; but I think more on account of 
its situation near a much-^frequented road, and to this acci-^ 
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dcatal Tenienism^ than through any very extraordinary 
beauty of its own. Among the Swiss cascades, it holds but a 
secondary place, in my estimation. 

At MaKigny, the valley inclines to the north-east, turning 
at right angles to its previous direction. Mont Velan Hes 
.directly athwart the head of the first reach, forming a noble 
termination, as it is seen from Yevey. The road to the Great 
St. Bernard diverges here to the west, while we bent our 
faces the other way, without even stopping at Martigny, which 
is a hamlet of no beauty whatever. A fine old ruin on a 
rock that overhangs it, however, is a striking object ; but our 
ei'devant dragoon assured us his etape was nicely measured, 
and that we must push forward, to Sion, or pass the night 
where we were. 

The valley of the Rhone, for a considerable distance 
beyond Martigny, has the appearance of alluvion, and, most 
probably, was once the bed of a lake. This must have been 
the case, however, in the early ages of our orb, for the place 
has been frequented and known nearly as tong as we have any 
profane accounts of the deeds of men. 

I was glad to get rid of the monotony of a dead level, 
although it was relieved by huge mountains that were rarely 
five miles asunder, whose spurs abounded with ruined castles, 
for the sight of some irregular crags, having their tops and 
edges frilled with the picturesque outlines of walls, battle- 
ments, turrets, and towers. The Acropolis does not over- 
hang Athens in a more kingly style, thian these rocks frown 
upon the humbler town of SiOn ; nor do I beKeve that the 
architecture of the former, however pure and classical, is half 
as picturesque as the quaint little nests that are perched among 
the crags of the latter. To heighten their beauty, the build- 
ings in question are chiefly ruins, the winged race who 
formerly inhabited them having, most probably, become 
extinct. 

The valley is much broader at Sion than at any other 
point, having a breadth of not less than ten miles, and the 
environs are fertile and charjuiug. It it an ancient town, 
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the bishoprick alope claiming aa e^tei^ce of quite tarelM 
ceaturies. The Romans were here, however, long before 
the bishops. The meetings of the local diet are held in one 
of the quaint-looking edifices mentioned, the highest legis- 
lative body of the republic being, in truth, a congress of the 
representatives of certain dizains (thirteen in number), 
into which the territory is subdivided much in the same 
manner as the Grisons are divided into ligues. As the canton 
is rigidly and exclusively Catholic, the Bishop sits in the Diet, 
where he enjoys, in his own ecclesiastical person, the dignity 
and the vote of a dizain. But I am wandering from the 
narrative, and encroaching on ground it is my intention te 
take up more at large hereafter. 

We passed the night in this picturesque-looking place, 
among a flight of travellers, like ourselves, destined for Italy, 
and took our departure the next day with .the appearance o( 
the sun. The beauty and fertility of the valley soon vanished, 
the Rhone occasionally spreading itself, like the Rhipe above 
the lake of Constance, in a way to destroy every vestige ol 
cultivation. What between 9ac$ d^eau^ torrents, the river, 
and now and then an avalaiicbe, it is not an easy matter to 
keep the plain in the condition of a garden* The mountains 
began to approach each other, and to become more ehiU 
and repulsive in aspect. Still men dwelt among iheir dreary 
solitudes, cottages and chAlets being buried in the glens, or 
clinging to the cliffs. This was more parjliqularly the fiiol 
with the mountains of the northern range, These buildings 
are sombre, dun4ooking abodes, pei'feotly harmonizing with 
the bleak character of the natjure. Perhaps I began ta 
weary a little, with the constant sight ofpiles of granite, heaped 
on each other to the skies; perhaps the season had come^with 
its chill influence and wintry clouds, to add to the feeling "Of 
fatigue, but the entire valley of the Rhone was less wel-^ 
come to me, and the nakedness of its stern rocks had what I 
shall call a more unmitigated air than any others J had seen 
in Switzerland. The mountains seemed streal^ed wijth sterir 
lity in a very indescribable way, while the vi^ihlo altitadeflt at 



lea»ty i^re not aufficieiilly gr^al to offer a redeoming gran- 
deur. Still they mre Idftgr, and, in any otber cmntry, would, 
<or themiselvea, afford infinite flatiflfaction dining a viiit «f 
xeasonable duration. 

About ihd middle of the afternoon, the oroad was ^een 
windHig up the aide of a mountain that had 4:he!look of naked 
jpasture^j and a Aawrg appeared elustered ibeneath k, in 
^be valley. The first was the oommenoemiefft of the &r- 
.CftO|ie4 Simplon, and the last wad the town that slands ait 
jitp bi^e. 

W.e readied Brig in suAcient season to have made a rday^ 
Qfk the m>ii«tain, but the horses necesi^ary to ranforoe the 4Mi- 
v^lry lof Caapar iwere noi to be had. There was no alterna- 
^ve, and we took rooms for the night, eonsoKng oarscivcks 
with a good dinner; the itapes of the indomitable dragoon 
bei^g much bitter adapted lo his own desultory halnts of eat- 
ing and drinking, than to those wilh whidi we had enlisted 
rimder bis /orders. Thf^ agreaaUe diity*pedbrmed, I saUied 
ibrth tp recoonoitre. 

3rig, Brigg, or Biieg, is an ioeonsideirable town, (bait lies 
4ireetly the foot of Ihe cd^hrated pass, though ttie road 
UtecaUy aommeneef M a i^illage at a iUtle dktaaee, espied 
4j(Iys. It is a stoonghold .of the Jesuits, who have a seminary 
h^TfSp with buildings of mope esLtent than beauty, A stone that 
m fitted wHh miea is used instead of slate, and the effeet ts to 
a singMldnly eold and winery look to the piaee. The peo- 
plia eail it a resemblance af silver, but it did not appear to me 
4lAt the idea of silver wopld ever sugg^t itself in looking at 
JSrig, while one ia irr^istiUy led to think of Maakets. A few 
black-looking ecclesiastics stalked about the plaee, like etert- 
cal ghosts, but apparently much respected and honoured. 

A torrent called the Saltine descends from the mountain at 
this point, through a long ravine, that is not, however, very 
frightful in appearance, being far more distinguished by its 
size than by any thing particularly horrible. Through this 
broad and retiring vista, one can see upward, as far as the 
gate, or to the summit of the pass. The road itself has little 
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to do, at first, with this ravine, though, in the end, it skirts its 
edge for a few miles, and finally doubles the upper end. So 
far from following it, immediately on quitting Brig, the route 
diverges from it nearly at right angles, winding its way on the 
broad breast of the pile, through open, shrubless pastures, of 
which it follows such portions as most favour the ascent. 
N^early five miles of it were visible, before it became hid among 
the larches which grow higher against the hills. Judging by 
the eye, the distance fromHhe town to the head of the ravine, 
which is in truth the greatest elevation of the pass, cannot 
materially exceed six miles, if, indeed, it be as much, nor did 
the angle appear to be as great as I had expected to find it. 
The distance one is obliged to travel, however, is about thir- 
teen miles, the difference proceeding from the sinuosities of 
the road. 

The valley of the Rhone narrows materially above Brig, 
and there is a fine view of a glacier of the Yiescherhorn, one 
of the peaks of the Oberland, nearly opposite the town. The 
elevation of this spot above the sea is about 2400 feet. The 
distance, by the road, . to the summit of the pass, is, as I have 
just stated, about thirteen miles; to the village of Simpein, it 
is eighteen; to the frontier of Italy, twenty-three; to Crevola, 
or the level of the first Italian plain, thirty-one; and to Dorao 
d'Ossola, the town where the day^s work usually ends, four 
more; making the whole distance about thirty-five miles, of 
which, however, the last three or four are on a perfect flat 
Having ascertained these facts, I returned to the inn, in order 
to. catch an early nap, the indefatigable Caspar having com- 
manded the trumpet to sound the rappel at three on the fol- 
Jpwing morning. • 
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My bear , 

At the appointed hour we were all assembled in the kitchen 
of the inn, around a good fire, to enjoy the consolation of a 
oup of cafe noir^ before commencing the day's work. This 
object happily achieved, we went out into the chill air of the 
morning, it being still so dark that it was not possible to see 
the length of the team. Caspar had lighted the carnage 
lamps, however, and, by their aid, I was enabled to discover 
that we had six horses, with an additional postilion. The 
yburgon was also promoted, on this occasion, to the dignity of 
a carriage and four. There was an air of work and prepa* 
ration about all this, that got up the touzy-mouzy a little, and 
we had hop*^s of quitting Switzerland with a portion of that 
high excitement with which it had. been entered. This was a 
grateful change, for the dull aspect of the Valais had actually 
thrown such a chill about my feelings, that I really began to 
fear I was falling into the apathy of one who had got to be a 
little blasL 

The ascent of the Simplon properly commences at the vil- 
lage already named, which we passed the previous evening, 
a mile or two before reaching Brig, but which is not used as 
a stopping place by those who like good quarters. We had, 
therefore, to ascend, in the darkness, more than half a mile, 
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by a cross road, before we felt the carriage turaing into the 
more regular path. It does very well to talk about trotting up 
and down this celebrated route, by way of poetical embellish- 
ment, but our six cattle seemed very well disposed to take the 
matter much more leisurely. There were reaches of the 
road, it is true, where the thing was possible, and where, 
iadeed, it was actually achieved by our own team, but mmfa 
the greater part of the ascent was made on a walk. 

I can say .little more of the first two hours of our morauif's 
work, than that it was a steady drag up a mountain of very 
even surface. I believe we passed, in the obscurity, one of the 
most admired parts of the Swiss section of the road, but I much 
doubt if there be actually any thing so delightfully horrible, as 
is pretended, on that side of the mountain. When the day 
damed, we fonnd onrselvesonlhe sid« of a ravine, called the 
fiaoter, and iMt far from a poiot wbere the road led roi»d ihi 

head, makiag a complete bend. Hm W ^ and myself 

alighled and walked Uie rest of the distance to the summit, 
prccedkig the carriage the whole way, with great case to 
omctres: pretty good proof in itself that there was notmoeh 
trotting. Indeed, the postilions soon after digmMnted, walk<^ 
ing by the mde of their horses most of the time. I do Mt 
think, however, that it would be necessary to lode the wheeb 
mudi of the way, in descending, or that it would be at aU 
dangerous to go down the whole deelivity, on ibis side of the 
mountain, on a reasonable trot. 

We passed a solitary tavern near the head of the raving 
fttentioiied, where some Enghah travelfers had spent the tti|pht. 
Not &r from this inn, we went through a hit of forest, aftur 
which the road came out en eomiohe^ akmg the edge of a 
larger and deeper ravine, or that in which the Saltine flom, 
and up winch I had obtained the view the previoua eviening. 
Biafty writers speak of the terrific appeinrance of these two 
mvi»s : of trees growing neai4y in a line with their sides: 
of their vast depth, and of the nervousness whh whiob one 
giam downwards, into the gloomy abysses. All this sferuek sie 
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as being singnUurly ekas^erated^ From Brig to the sumttilf I 
did not flee a single point where there could have been any 
great dii&calty in conatructing a road, or a single spot where a 
man of ordinary nerves might not stand with great indif- 
ferenee, on the extreme edge of the path. The mountain was 
oh. a vast seaie; the road was certainly laid out with great 
flfiienee andmethod^ the ravines, if not frightful, were yawning, 
and (st great depth, and there can be no doubt that in many 
plaoes, torrents, landslips^ avalanches, and falling rocks may, 
oeeaeionally, do much mischief. One of the liaaer had done 
material injury this very summer, but none of these dangers^ 
obtrude themselves on the eye of the traveller in ascending^, 
Here and there, a small stone Refuge stands by the road*side, 
a place of shelter in the winter, and during storms t signs that 
the route is not without its difficulties in particular seasons. 

'Shortly before doubling the head of the last ravine, we got 
a good view into the great valley, Brig looking quite near, but 
dreary as ever. At the point where the road bends, the ravine 
terminates, and the mountain above it rises more abruptly to 
a peak, crowned by a glacier. As the road here is necessa- 
rily cut into the earth, a roof of li^one has been built over it« 
in order to cast the avalanches into the ravine; It is a damp 
and disagreeable gallery, and I should think too lightly con**' 
atructed to offer a sufficient re^stance to any very serious fall 
of snow. It is fair to presume, however, that it is suited to 
its purposes. 

W and mysdf reached tbe toU^house about nine, and 

fully twenty minutes before the carriage, notwithstfmding 
Caspar had mounted and endeavoured to raise a trot, for the 
last mile or two. Our appearance alone and on foot caused 
some astonishment in the good woman who came out to greet 
us; nor did she seem to understand our errand, until looking 
down the road she saw the rest of the party toiling their way 
up^ The delay gave us an opportunity to put some questioner 
wlrieh were readily and I thought intelligently answered. She 
toM ns^ among dher tbingsy that the annual repairs dtbo 
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road cost 30,000 franos, and that the receipts were in commoB 
less thaa 25,000. When I asked her what had become of 
all the milestones which the guide-books commemoi-ate, she 
laughed heartily, and replied, that she " had read of them, 
too, but that she had been sixteen years on the moitntsun^ 
without ever having had the good fortune to see one!" This 
is the way the world is quizzed by those arch rogues who live 
by the quill I This woman was as lively as the air she breathed; 
and several hearty jokes passed between her and the facetious 
Caspar, after his arrival, he proving to be an old acquaint- 
ance. They had an amicable difference, however, as to the 
amount of the toll that ought to be paid for the fourgm^ 
which she classed among the carriages that are suspended on 
springs — while the d-devant dragoon affirmed that he had 
ridden on it many a league without ever suspecting there was 
any thing like a spring in any part of the uneasy machine. 

Ask this young woman,'' said Caspar, pointing to the abigail 
who rode by his side, whether she thinks it has any springs^ 
if she says it has as much as there is in that rock, I will pay 
double your demand." This sally produced a laugh between 
them that might have been heard, on a still day, at Brig, and 
in which the discomfited and jolted Lucie bore an unwilling 
part. 

A short distance from the toll-house is a cross, which mark» 
the precise summit. At this point one is about 6600 feet 
above the sea, and 4000 above Brig. Not far from the cross, 
a hospice is constructing, for the purpose of giving travellers 
shelter. An old building of the same nature, but of very in- 
ferior pretensions, stands in a little valley hard by, deserted 
and dilapidated. The latter, it would seem, was a private 
charity ; but the new edifice belongs to the brotherhood of 
Augustines of the Great St. Bernard. 

There is little interest in the summit of the Simplon. It 
has breadth and vastness; but its aspect is that of a rocky 
mountain pasturage. A few glaciers are in sight, but none 
of any particular beauty on the immediate pile. The descent 
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to the village of Simpela is easy, aod the distance is near five 
miles; the whole of which may be said, virtually, to lie on the 
summit of the passage, for, though Simpeln is six or seven 
hundred feet lower than the hospice^ it is reached before the 
main descent commences. The village is inconsiderable, and 
the inn small and indifferent. Au reste^ it is something to 
dwell in a towa that lies 6000 feet above the level of tide. 

At this place we saw two chamois, the first living animals 
of the species with which we had met. They were kept in 
a stable, and were sufficiently tame to be comfortable, but 
there was a hop-and-skip lookabout their eyes. These animals 
were not larger than a half-grown kid; though they appeared 
to be young, and may not have reached their full size. 

To sum up the details of the northern side of the Simplon, 
I shall add that it fell materially short of the grand and terrific 
effects we anticipated from the descriptions we had not only 
heard, but read. There is no part of it which, as a road, pre- 
sents either the appearaiice, or the reality, of the danger that 
you are accustomed to encounter so often in descending the 
mile that lies between the top of the Vision and your own lit- 
tle village; though there is much more of it, and every thing 
about it is on a vastly larger scale. If you will permit your- 
self to imagine eight Visions piled one on the other, in a way 
to reduce the inclination fully one half, and then suppose the 
road to wind its way, by very gradual ascents, up its capacious 
breast, you would get a very tolerable idea of the Swiss portion 
of the Simplon. 

What a different thing is that of Italy! — Throughout the 
Alps, as I have already told you, their northern faces are much 
less precipitous than their southern. You are not, ho wever, to 
suppose from this fact that there is any thing beyond ils poetry, 
in the florid accounts we have had of the effects produced, on. 
invaders and travellers, by glimpses obtained of the plains of 
Italy, from the summits of any of these passes. The upper 
peaks of the Alps being visible from the low country of Lorn- 
hardy, it follows that the low country of Lombardy must be 
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visible (though at a great distance and quite indistiactly) from 
the: upper peaks of the Alps ; but no one beyond a chamoiS' 
hitfiter or a solitary adventurer ever gets there to behold it. 
From the summit of the $impIon road, I question if the smalt - 
est fragment of Italy is to be seen, even in the peak of a distant 
nocL The mountains are too near and crowded to admit of 
glimpses beyond the limits of the particular valley, or gorge, 
ia whi<^ the traveller may happen to be« 

The books not only tell us that caarriages trot up the Sim- 
ploti, but some of them go so far as to add thait they trot down 
it without locking the wheels. The prudent Caspar viewed 
the matter differently. While we were at breakfast, be took 
an occasion to let me know that the iron ^abot would be good- 
for nothing by the time we reached the frontier of Italy; if we 
depended on that alone, and that cheap wooden shoes were 
kept at the tavern for the express purpose of rendering the 
descent mere economical. Iboughtoneof the latter forthwith, 
and^ by way of commentary on the popular account of the 
natter, will just add that when it was thrown away, it was 
worn astbifn a» the blade of a knife. Having made this very 
necessary provision, we left the village between twelve and one. 

The first mile was a complete demonstration of the diffe- 
rence between the northern and southern faces of the Alps. 
The mountain falls away rapidly; though the sharpness of the- 
piCeh is much diminished by following a very circuitous and 
winding patb. It was certainly possible to trot some of the 
way down even this declivity, by the aid of the shoe; and it i» 
even usual in America to descend sharper pitches, with load- 
ed stages, withbnt locking a wheel al all. But you will re- 
member that impeding a carriage in this manner, or impeding 
any thing else, is a praotioe almost unknown in America*--iU' 
contorting with the hurry of the national character. Some 
one might get ahead of the laggard who should stop to put a 
shoe beneath awheel 1 

We sooti reached the first of the celebrated galleries, 
whictt^M^e also features of the route that, I think, are usually 
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exagi^erated. The mere effect of passing through these arti* 
ficial caverns, amid frowning precipices and foaming torrents, 
and along a road that, in reality, is as smooth and safe as a 
garden walk, is, beyond a doubt, both exciting and strange; 
but as mere public works these galleries are neither extraor- 
dinary nor unusual. The '*Hole of Uri" is precisely the same 
thing, and mnch more ancient, though smaller. Were the rock 
entirely blown away, these passes would create much less 
wonder and conversation, while the Isflbour and cost would 
evidently have been materially increased. But you can 
more easily appreciate the labour, if not the effect in a 
picturesque sense, by learning the dimensions. The longest 
of these galleries is a little more than six hundred feet, the 
height is about twenty, and the breadth twelve. The rock is a 
compact granite with few veins. The single cutting on the 
Erie Canal, near Lockport, as a mere public work, materially 
aurpasses all the cuttings and blastings on all the Alpine passes 
put together, although there are now two other roads, but 
little, if any, inferior to this of the Simplon.^ 

Notwithstanding all the mistakes which have arisen from 
indiscriminating descriptions, poetic feeling, or popular error, 
no passage of the A1p» can possibly be other than grand, and, 
at certain seasons, dangerous. The magnificent nature among 
which the Simplon road is compelled to pass, coupled with its 
eictent, form its principal peculiarities. There is perhaps no 
one insulated point on the whole route, which, taken by itself, 
merely as gallery, bridge, or road, is not surpassed, even in 
its own way, by some similar object, in some other part of 
Switzerland. Thus no bridge is equal in boldness, thread- 
like lightness, and giddy altitude, to that of the Renss, near 
Ursen ; nor do I know that there is any greater cutting than 
at that point; but there is so much of this labour, and skill, 
and hardihood, compressed into a single route, in descending 
the Simplon, that while one is passing rapidly through such a 

* That of the St. Oothard, which has since been completed, siakas « 
fourth, and that by Nice a fifth. 
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«oeBe, the mind, without stoppiag to analyze the parts, is apt 
\0 carry away an impression of an entire and undivided whole. 
You are kept for hours among some of the grandest objects of 
the sublimest scenery of Europe, if not of the world; and few 
pause to detect the means that cofispire to produce the im- 
pressions that all feel. 

Soon after quitting the village, as has just been said, we 
eomitieiiced descending, by a road that made a wide sweep, 
and at the end of ra mile or two we entered the gallery. At 
ibis point the descent became more gradual, smi we trotted 
/pn, at a good pace, for some distance farther. The gorge, 
tlirough which the road runs, deepened][as we proceeded, un- 
til the cliiFs impended over it, in places, and in walls that were 
absolutely pt'ojecttng, I should think, fully a thousand feet. 
Here the scenery became wildly, nor to say awfully grand, 
and one certainly feels a strange sensation of wonder, at (indiag 
himself travelling through such savage passes, along a road 
with a surface like a floor. 

I cannot pretend to give you a very accurate notion of dia- 
tanceSf for the moments flew swiftly, and my attention was too 
much attracted to the scenery, to take heed of their passage. 
I should say, however, it was at apoitU less than two leagues 
from the village, that we passed the portion of the road with 
which I was most struck, considering it merely as a work of 
art. At this spot, it became necessary to descend from one 
level, of the gorge to another that lay at some distance be- 
ae^th« This object the engineers had been obliged to achieve 
within a very short space, and over a broken and irteep sur- 
face of ragged rocks. It was done by short zig-zags, so admi- 
rably calculated, both as to the inclination and the turns, as 
to enable ojd Caspar to wheel his four grays, on a gentle trot, 
through the whole descent, with as much accuracy as he, or 
any one else, could have wheeled a squadron of dragoem. 
The beauty, precision, strength, ingemiity, smd judgmmt with 
which the road had been constructed among these difficulties, 
drew exclamations of delight from us all. 
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On reaohing tlie bottom of this deseeat, we crossed the 
stream, a torrent that was raging in a rocky dell, the whole 
of the way, at no great distance from us, by an admirably bold 
luridge, and passed beneath beetling oHfls that rendered the 
head dizzy to gaze at. The appearance of these eliffs in* 
stantly explained the nature of one of the chief danglers that 
beset the traveller, in crossing the Alps. Without adTerling 
to the avalanches, in the spring and autumn, here was sk 
long bit of the road where, at any moment, pieces of the rock^ 
weighing from one.pound to a dozen, might fail, from a hdghi 
of several hundred feet, on the head of the passenger beneath^ 
I saw a hundred fragments that had been half detadied from 
their native beds by the frosts, suspended in perpendicular 
lines nearly a thousand feet above me ; and little freshly^made 
piles, that had been raked together by the vrorkmen, lined the 
roadside for some distance. Occasionally, a small ohip was 
shaken down by the passage of our own carriages, and, in 
one instance, a piece fell quite near the caliche; though it was 
too small to do any injury, had it even hit it. Old Caspar 
looked up, and shook his head, as we went beneath these 
sublime crags, intimating that it was fortunate for us it was not 
spring, which is the season of danger. Apart from the snows, 
the constant freezing and thawing of that period of the year 
detach considerable masses from the rocks themselves. 

Every one has a tolerably accurate notion of what it is to 
descend a long hill ; but all other descents sink into insigmfi- 
canoe compared to these of the Alps. We were constantly * 
and steadily ^ing down, literally, for hours; nor do I remem- 
ber on the whole route, after quitting Simpeln, a single foot 
of ascent. Perfectly level ground, even, was very unfrequent, 
if, indeed, strictly speaking, it occurred anywhere. 

As a matter of course, the glens grew deeper and deeper; 
and there were parts of the road that resembled yawning and 
frightful entrances into the very bowels of the hmd.'' We 
passed a tall, quaint, deserted building of stone, seven stories 
in height, and a hospicf y whose roof had been beaten in, most 

20 * 
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probably, by the snow. These were nearly all the signs of 
the abodes of men that relieved the savage wildness of the 
descent for miles, as, unlike the northern face of the mountain, 
there was neither pasturage nor any thing else to induce hu- 
man beings to dwell amid these sterile crags. 

We drew near a small chapel, in a rock, where Caspar 
flourished his whip, callingoutthetalismanic word/^J/a/t^/" 
I pulled off my cap, in reverence; nor do I believe one of the 
party passed this frontier without a throbbing of the pulses a 
little quicker than common. All this was produced purely 
by the imagination, for there was nothing visible to denote a 
change of country, beyond the little chapel already named. 
At length, we reached a hamlet of a few houses, called Isella, 
where there is a custom-house and a post station. A dozen 
postilions, in smart new liveries, were in the road, apparently 
watching the arrival of some important personage, whom we 
learned was the Grand-duchess Helena. The custom-house 
officers were quite civil, giving us no trouble, although one 
of them took occasion to hint that a fourgon ought to pay an 
unusually liberal fee. 

We had a continuation of the same scenery for some time 
after quitting Isella, when suddenly we burst upon a little ver- 
dant opening that gave us a foretaste of the peculiarities of ^ 
Italy. The valley widened, and, on one side, the mountain 
became less abrupt, in a way to admit of cultivation, and of 
the abodes of men. The habitable district was very limited, 
being no more than a sharp acclivity of some two or three 
thousand acres; but it was literally teeming with the objects 
of a rural civilization. The whole cdte was a leafy cloud of 
lively foliage, above which peeped the roofs of cottages, 
wherever a cottage could stand. Tall, gaunt-looking church 
towers rose out of this grateful forest, in such numbers as to 
bespeak at once the affluence of Romish worship, and the 
density of the population. The glimpse was soon over; but 
it left a lively impression of the principal objects, as well as of 
the crowded character of ordinary Italian life. 
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The mountains approached each other again, and we \^ent 
rolling down a gentle descent for miles, through gorges less 
wild than those above, but gorges that were always imposing 
and savage. Here the torrent was spanned by some beautiful 
bridges, that were intended to receive the foot passenger, or, 
at the most, a packhorse. They were of hewn stone, with 
pointed arches, and of extreme lightness and boldness. One 
or two were in ruins, — a fact that bespoke their antiquity, 
and contributed to their interest. 

At length the mountains terminated, and an open space 
appeared, to denote the end. A transverse valley spread 
itself athwart the jaws of the gorge, and a massive bridge was 
thrown across the torrent at right angles to oar course. Old 
Caspar cracked his whip, and soon whirled us into an en- 
tirely new region. The country was still Alpine, the valley 
into which we now entered being completely imbedded in 
sublime mountains; but the severity of the scenery unac- 
countably disappeared, and was replaced by softer hues and 
a gentler nature; even the naked rocks appearing less stern 
and repulsive than those we had left on the banks of the 
Rhone. The vegetation was naturally more exuberant, and 
it had been less nipped by frosts; the fruits were much more 
generous ; and all the appliances of civilisation were more 
abundant, and, if I may so express it, more genial. The 
change, beyond all question, was strikingly obvious; and 
could these things have been seen, from any of the great 
passes of the Alps, I make no doubt the followers of Hannibal 
would really have raised a shout in exultation. As it was, 
it is to be presumed, they deferred their rejoicings until they 
got down to the plains, whence they have been carried back 
to the mountain tops, by a poetical license. 

As we turned out of the gorge of theDoveria, into the valley 
of the Toccia, the carriage passed a huge column of marble, 
that lay, half completed, by the side of the rock from which 
it had been quarried. This was a fit emblem of Italy; nor 
was its effect thrown away. The bridge across the torrent, 
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(00, was in a style and on a scale to impress us favourably, 
and I believe we all felt as if we had made, an important step, 
in our approaches to a higher condition of civilization, in 
matters of luxury, at least, if not in matters of more genet*al 
utility. 

It was Sunday, and the road was lined with peasants, in 
their holiday attire. The females agreeably disappointed us, 
a large portion being unusually pretty. Fair complexions 
and blue eyes were the common peculiarities, though the first 
seemed warmed by the heat of a powerful sun. The men 
were, also, reasonably good-looking, being generally short, 
but sturdy. We saw little obvious misery; but, on the other 
)iand, every appearance of gaiety and contentment. As we 
drove into the town of Domo d^Ossola, this crowds in the 
streets were like bees before a hive; and Gaspar was com- 
pelled, literally, to walk his horses, to prevent an accident. 

What a eliange in the inn I The rooms were vast and airy ; 
the bed I occupied was near seven feet square, and the at- 
tendants were nimble and profoundly respectful; qualities, 
however, that, ere long, we could gladly have bargained for 
the probity which usually distinguishes the Swiss garg&n, 
however mueh he may happen to be addicted to critieisms on 
a traveller's French. 
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LETTER XXIX. 

Rumour of a Bobbery on the Si mplon. — Inquiries about it fruitless. — Scene 
' of the outrage.— Shores of Lago Maggiore. — ^First impressions of the scene. 
— Delightful change of Climate. — Baveno. — The Borromean Islands. — 
Isola Bella. — I sola Madre. — Row down the Lake. — Leading features of 
the Region. — Arena. — Statue of St. Charles Borromeo. — The last of the 
Alps.— The Ticino. 

My DEAR , 

. I HAD not yet lost the keen sense of pleasure produced by 
the consciousness of being in Italy, when we left Domo 
d^Ossola, with the rising of the sun, on the following morn- 
ing. This pleasure, however, bad its alloy, for there bad 
been a robbery, and a man shot, about a fortnight before, and 
we were now approaching the scene of the outrage. The 
ruiaour of this robbery first reached me at Lausanne, on my 
way back from Geneva, at which time the Simplon was said to 
be the spot where the assassins had lain in wait for their prey . 
My charge being so numerous, and so perfectly helpless, I 
had not been without uneasiness on the subject, as we gra- 
dually drew nearer to the mountain, and I took various pri- 
vate occasions to question the servants of the inns on the 
subject. But nothing was to be gained from them; for it was 
all-important to man, woman, and child, in the Valais, that 
the Simplon road should not lose its good name. Believing 
that the facts must be known at Brig, I seized a favourable 
moment, when a little previous gossip had established amicable 
relations between the cook and myself, to interrogate that 
important functionary touching the circumstances. He ad- 
mitted that something of the sort had occurred somewhere in 
Italy, in what kingdom he could not pretend to say; and, 
alluding to my using the terra assassins, he stoutly denied 
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that the murderers were assassins at all, but, to use his own 
words, " merely some people* who wished to kill the maitre 
de poste.'^^ I presume he inferred, as I was not a mailre de 
poste^ this explanation would set my heart at rest. 

W and myself had examined our fire arms, in coming 

up the Simplon, and found them as unfit for service as a city 
watch; and, in descending the mountain, wonder and ad- 
miration kept us all so much occupied, that I believe no one 
thought a moment about an incident so vulgar as a robbery. 
At Domo d^Ossola, the wary Caspar, who had a natural re- 
gard for the safety of postilions, came at last at the truth, 
which simply amounted to the fact, that one of the corps had 
been shot ofF his horse, and the party he was driving rifled. 
This robbery had been committed about three weeks before, 
in a bit of low swampy land, at no great distance from Domo 
d'Ossola. There was so evident an absurdity in supposing 
another outrage of this nature was more likely to occur at the 
precise spot in question than at any other, that I dismissed all 
uneasiness, and this the sooner, because the incident had 
stimulated the officers of justice, who would be likely, for a 
time at least, to hunt the offenders out of the district. Caspar 
viewed the matter differently, for, as we approached the 
suspected place, he drew himself up in the saddle, like a man 
expecting a shot. The villains had chosen their stand with 
judgment, the scene of the exploit being a lonely willow 
bottom, were there was no habitation near, and where it was 
not possible to see any distance, on either side. Old Caspar 
reconnoitred this position knowingly, as he trotted through 
it ; nor did he fail to urge the cattle to do their best, so long 
as there was any hazard of an ambush, or the possibility of 
being overtaken by a bullet. 

A little incident of this nature has, at least, the merit of 
keeping one's eyes open, after an early start, and, on me, it 
pro^Ufs^d the effect of closing the organs of hearing to most 
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of the tales about banditti, and the dangers of mountain 
passes, with which the ears of travellers in Italy are occa- 
sionally beset. We got through the terrible willow swamp 
unscathed; and I was just felicitatiog Caspar on his good 
fortune, when we came suddenly out upon the shores of Lago 
Maggiore; a scene that drove all ideas of robbers and of un- 
pleasant rencontres from the mind. 

Here, every thing was warm and Italian. Though the 
valley of Domo d'Ossola had, in some measure, prepared us 
for the transition, the change was great and unexpected. We 
had been transferred, as it were in a minute, from a rustic 
and retired population, into the midst of one that had the 
conventional air of the world. The region was still Alpine; 
but the mountains, while they formed a magnificent frame- 
work to tha picture, became accessories ; leaving the lake, 
with its sunny reaches; its shores lined with towns, villas, 
hamlets, churches, castles; its banks teeming with men ; the 
islands ; the steamboats ploughing their way through water 
pure as air; the inns thronged with loiterers; the vineyards, 
and the groves of olives, as the principal features. Although 
there was everywhere a bustle, no one seemed toiling. The 
warm, genial region really appeared as if it supported all 
these thousands by its own spontaneous efforts ; and there 
was a careless indifference in the peasantry that denoted per-* 
feet security, and a firm reliance on Providence. Such were 
the first impressions produced by this sudden descent into the 
midst of a scene that is so truly Italian, although near the 
uttermost limits of that enchanting country! 

The change of climate alone was such as, in general, it re- 
f quires weeks of travelling to obtain. The weather had been 
good since quitting Berne, a part of the first day excepted ; 
but there was a chilliness that constantly proclaimed its un- 
certainty, and occasionally a flurry of snow, or of rain, had 
driven through the gorges, before or behind us, which, though 
it was our good fortune to escape them, kept us constantly 
alive to the fluctuations, and to the inhospitable character, of 
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the climate. Here, however, one felt a sense of deep se- 
curity, and there was no apprehension of being overtaken by 
a premature arrival of the seasons. In this respect the autumn 
was like our own, though still more bland and genial. In 
addition to having reached the southern side of the Alps, we 
had descended to a level that was but slightly elevated above 
the sea, and all this had been effected in a few hours. 

The carriage stopped at Baveno, a village that is stretched 
along the shore of the lake, directly opposite the celebrated 
Borromean islands. Even the inn was classical in its form, 
and entirely different from its Swiss neighbours. The door 
was crowded by another group of smart postilions, in wait- 
ing for the Grand-duchess. These rogues, one and all, pro- 
tested that they knew nothing of any robbery. 

We breakfasted ; and, leaving orders for Caspar to follow, 
took a boat for Isola Bella, This island has been too often 
described to require a detailed account of its singularities; for, 
judged by the laws of a severe taste, the vast expenditure that 
has been made on it, has resulted rather in oddities than in 
beauty. There is a large house, which the Italians call a 
palace; it is constructed in the usual mixed style of magni- 
ficence and meanness that marks most of the private archi- 
tecture of the country, which is usually fine in its forms and 
proportions, but, the carvings in stone excepted, deficient in 
the details. There is also a garden laid out in a succes- 
sion of terraces, in the form of a pyramid, that is adapted 
rather to surprise and amuse, than to win upon the taste or 
the affections. A great deal of money has been expended, 
and it is said that there is a very rare and precious collection 
of plants; but the whole thing struck me as singularly mis- 
placed, amid the scenery of the mountains. The appearance 
of these islands, seen from the shore, cannot well be other 
than pretty ; but, after the first feeling of novelty subsides, I 
should think any one would prefer to see a rustic church, a 
ruin, or a quaint old castle on this island, than to see the la- 
boured invention of the Borromei. An island, in the im- 
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mediate vicinity of Isola Bella^ is completely covered by a 
hamlet of fishermen, and really I think it a much more plea- 
sant object than its neighbour. Some admire the contrast 
between the two ; but it struck me as being too glaring and 
extravagant: like that of seeing a peasant in a full-dressed 
circle, or a courtier, in his bag and sword, dancing on a vil- 
lage green. 

Isola Madre stands a little aloof, and, with its swell of 
land, natural aspect, and solitary villa, is much better suited 
to the landscape it embellishes, than its competitor of the 
palace and terraces. Still, there is something so unusual and 
elaborate in the latter, that it serves very well to amuse the 
traveller for an hour or two, and may even give pleasure for 
a longer period to those who, feeling a deep reverence for 
money, look upon all its capricious creations with profound 
veneration. 

We were ishown through the house, and found some of the 
grottos grateful retreats even on the 1 3th of October. The 
King of Sardinia had just left the place, to which he had 
made a visit of two or three days. 

The row was a pleasing exchange from the monotony of 
the carriage. We did not return to the inn, but, to prolong 
the pleasure, pulled down the lake a mile or two, where we 
landed ; the road literally following the margin of the water 
for the rest of the day. A party of dark, sunny-looking ur- 
chins were lying in wait, to tempt us to part with a franc or 
two, in exchange for some grapes And other fruits, which, as 
usual, were transferred to our pockets and reticules, at prices 
exceeding some three or four times their real value. 

>I cannot give you the details of the rest of this day's drive 
at length, for one of the principal characteristics of an Italian 
landscape is the multiplicity of its objects. You will, how- 
ever, form some idea of the region that we had reached, from 
a few of its leading features. The lake is irregular, with 
countless bays and promontories, and many windings. Its 
length is not much less than forty miles, and its width varies 
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from four to six. The immediate shores are not so precipi- 
tous as those*of the finer of the Swiss waters; but they are 
uniformly bold, and there are everywhere noble backgrounds 
of Alps. The strand admits of room for the highway, and, 
here and there, a village, or a small town, is crowded be- 
tween the first terrace of the ascents and the water. In what- 
ever direction the eye was turned, it rested on villas, buried 
among fruit trees; castles, or convents, on head-lands, or 
heights ; the buildings of towns clustered together, so as to 
resemble.vast edifices ; villages without number, while nearly 
the whole of the immediate shore wore the air of a hamlet. 
The grouping and separate appearance of the minor objects, 
moreover, were strikingly picturesque. Fishermen anchored 
on their grounds, or gliding athwart the glassy lake, with all 
their appliances disposed as one would introduce them into a 
picture; boats beached in beautiful disorder on the sands; 
with the rich colours of flaring female attire mixed up with, 
and throwing a warmth around, all. There was not so much 
a glow upon the landscape as a dreamy, warm mistiness, 
which softened the outlines, and threw back the chiselled 
peaks into distance. 

About the middle of the afternoon, we alighted, and as- 
cended the hill by a convenient road, to a sort of table land, 
which, near its lower end, stretches along the western shore 
of the lake. This is the hereditary property of the family of 
Borromeo, the little town of Arona, the birth-place of St 
Charles of that name, being beautifully situated beneath a 
promontory, a mile or two farther down the road. On this 
table-land or terrace has been erected a statue of the saint, 
representing him in the robes of a cardinal. Like the Isola 
Bella of the same family, there is more to surprise than to 
please, in this huge conceit. I do not know the entire height 
of the statue and pedestal, but I should think that both to- 
gether exceed one hundred feet. The statue alone is said to 
be seventy feet high. I mounted by a long ladder to the top 
of the pedestal, and ascertained that the statue was made of 
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sheet copper, and then descended, having no ambition to say 
that I had stood in a nose, and gazed at a landscape through 
the eyes of San Carlo. It is possible, however, literally to 
perform the latter feat, a ladder being provided within the 
statue for the especial service of all who have such cockney 
propensities. 

The view from the terrace, or table-land, on which this 
statue stands, was commanding; and, in addition to the objects 
which your own imagination by this time ought to enable you 
to supply, it differed from most of the scenery of the Swiss 
lakes, in the overflowing affluence of its artificial parts. 

The road continued to follow the shore of the lake, and the 
hills imperceptibly melted away into the plain, until they were 
gradually left behind us; the last of the Alps! Justatdusk, we 
drove up to the banks of the river that forms the outlet of 
Lago Maggiore, which was flowing through a perfectly level 
country. A town was on the opposite shore, and a boat soon 
appeared to receive us. The carriages were driven in, and 
we slowly crossed the stream, which was the Ticino, a tribu- 
tary of the Po. The town is named Sesto Calende. We now 
quitted Piedmont, and entered the dominions of the Emperor 
of Austria, in his kingdom of Lombardy. Here we had some 
little trouble with the baggage, but not more, probably, than 
is rendered necessary by the management of the interests of a 
large and important state. 
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LETTER XXX. 

Th« Plain of Lombapdy. — Rich Cultivation. — The Chufch-towers. — -The 
Populace. — Approach to Milan. — Impressions on entering the Town. 
— The last Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci. — The Cathedral of Milan. — 
Style of the bulldiag.— Its numerous Pinnacles and Statoe». — ltd gMat 
dimensions.— Inferiority of America in its citits.^Yiew from the reoC of 
the Duorao of Milan. — ^Adieu to Helvetia. 

DfeAR , 

We were off before the'dawn; but the light soon enabled 
us to perceive that we had taken leave of our grand nature^ 
and that we were now in a country, that was beau^ in the 
sense 6f the Frenchman, without being pittoresque. This 
was the commencement of the plain of Lombardy, which 
stretches from the Alps to the Apennines, from the mountains 
of Genoa to the marshes of the Adriatic. In a north and 
south direction, this plain has an average length of about onq 
hundred and fifty miles; nor is ils breath materially less* 
It gradually falls away towards the Adriatic, into which it 
pours all its waters : but the descent is so very imperceptible, 
and really is so small, that it is entirely lost to the eye of the 
traveller. We were now on its verge; but an hour sufficed 
to bury us as effectually among its wines and fruits trees, so 
far as the prospect was concerned, as if we had already 
reached its centre. 

The cultivation was like that of a garden ; and the fields 
were still veiled with vines and trees in a way to put views 
quite out of the question. The soil, a light sandy loann, is ge- 
nerous and warm; and vegetables, and even grain, are very 
commonly grown in the midst of all this foliage. The road 
was nearly a continued hamlet, and tall, gaunt, square church- 
towers rose out of the interminable but low forest, literally in 
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scores, and as rigid, uprighti lank, and preeise, as an old* 

school New England parson. W- was tickled with this 

conceit, — some one remarking that the towers resembled 
so many dogmatical sentinels, stretching up their starched 
necks to overlook their flocks. Many of them were built of 
bricks, stuccoed. But nearly every dwelling we now met was 
covered with a coarse white plaster. 

The population began rapidly to dwindle in size, and to 
have less of the bright, animated look which had so much 
pleased us in Piedmont. The men, in general, were both 
lilight and short; and we thought that while the poor looked 
very poor, they did not appear to endure much real suffering. 
We were not greatly annoyed by beggars; the peasants seem* 
iog to be occupied and earnest; — much more so, indeed, than 
' we had been taught to expect. 

After stopping at a village to breakfast, we pushed forward 
for Milan. The country is so very low that we did not gel 
the smallest evidence of our near approach to a capital until 
we were within a mile or two of it, when the pinnaclesof th« 
cathedral thrust their while fretwork above the carpet of 
kaves. An open space like a glacis, a half-fiaished arch at 
the termination of the Simplon road, the walls, and the giite^ 
announced the city. 

Milan struck us as a neat and reasonably busy town, with 
a population of very decent outward appearance, but as less 
gay and conventional than we expected to find it. The houses 
were rather low, a fault that invariably detracts from tbb 
magnificence of a town, impressing it with a provin($ial look. 
Still the fflir of the place was highly respectable, and it seemed 
to contain many excellent private residences. These wei^ 
the impressions made on entering. 

The hotels were crowded, and it was with great dififictrtfy 
that we got the rooms necessary to our accomodation, at a 
second-rate tavern, where we consoled ourselves, with baths 
and rest, after a six days' march. 

The next day we commenced the regular duties of tra*- 
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vellers, much refreshed and with renewed courage. Oar 
fir9t object was the celebrated picture of the Last Supper, 
by Leonardo da Vinci. You doubtless know that it is paint- 
ed al fresco* on the wall of the refectoi7 of a convent. 
The colours are a good deal faded, and the picture does not 
appear to have been sufficiently cared for; but there were 
no signs about it of its having received the injuries mention- 
ned by Eustace, who accuses the French of having fired 
bullets at the different figures. There was a spot or two 
in the wall, beneath the picture^ that had been replastered, 
and the laquais de place affirmed that a few bullets had 
actually been discharged at these spots. He was a decided 
Bonapartist, however, and probably thought that by assigning 
particular places to the bullets in question, he effectually got 
rid of the charge of abusing the work of Leonardo. T do not 
believe that the picture ever received the injuries named. 
Of the beauties of this work it is unnecessary to say any 
thing, for the design and general character are well known, 
and the nicer merits that usually distinguish, an original, 
happen, in this instance, to be much impaired by neglect and 
time. With a view to preserve a fac simile, a magnificent 
copy was making, in the same room, and the vividness of its 
colours served to render those of the great master even 
duller than they would otherwise have appeared. 

From this picture we proceeded to the cathedral . My 
profound reverence for edifices of this kind had induced me to 
pay two or three stolen visits, the previous afternoon and 
evening; and one, also, by moonlight, had given me a fore- 
taste of the effects of this unrivalled structure. I say nnri- 
valled, for it stands absolutely alone in its own peculiar style. 

The cathedral of Milan is yet unfinished. It was com- 
menced in 1386, and it has consequently been nearly five 

* Fresco paintings are made by using water-colours on green mortar. As 
the first touch of the pencil must remain, it is a style of art that requires 
great readiness, with a perfect knowledge of drawing, to succeed. Of oourae^ 
the design is sketched and matured before the plaster is laid. 
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hundred years beneath the hammer and chisel ! The ma- 
terial is a white marble, and the style a mixed gothic. When 
we recollect the period in which the edifice was commenced, 
H is fair to presume that the original designs have not been 
rigidly respected, for the best and purest specimens of the 
gothic structures of Europe date from about the fourteenth 
century, although the most extraordinary must be referred to 
an earlier period. 

This cathedral has strictly a Grecian front, engrafted on a 
gothic fabric. But the gothic itself is so unlike any thing else 
we had been accustomed to see, that ^e were less unplea- 
santly struck with this discrepancy than we could have sup- 
posed. The change of style has probably been an after- 
thought. The principal peculiarity of the edifice, however, 
is the great number of its pinnacles, which rise up, like in- 
verted stalactites^ from every part of its summit. These 
pinnacles give the building a mosque-like and imaginative ^ir ; 
though its Christian character is preserved by placing the 
statue of some orthodox saint on each of them. Incredible 
tales are told of the number of statues that are placed on and 
about the building, which some accounts pretend amounts to 
many thousands. The statues impair the fretted appearance 
of the style less than might be supposed, the proportions being 
too well maintained to permit them to become more than 
modest accessories. As a general effect, they rather add to, 
than detract from, the tracery and net-work look which so 
peculiarly belong to the order. 

Most of the pinnacles have been run up since the reign of 
Napoleon commenced, and they have a fresh and unsullied 
look, compared to that of the older parts of the building; 
W — — , not unaptly, likening the whole to the appearance 
of the Alps, with their gray bases of granite, and their white 
summits of snow. 

Of the size of this cathedral I shall give you an odd ac- 
count. I have made a calculation of its cubic contents, allow- 
ing in the best manner I could for the irregularity of its form, 
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and, estimating the number of churches in New York at on^ 
hundred, after computing their average dimensions, the result 
shows that the Duomo of Milan is materially larger than all 
the places of worship in our aispiring Manhattan put together! 
Its length is near five hundred feet; its breadth varies from 
one hundred and ninety to near three hundred ; its interior 
height from about eighty feet (in the chapek) to two hundred 
and fifty beneath the cupola; and the statue of the Virgin, 
which crowns the principal pinnacle, is near four hundred feet 
from the ground. I have made this comparison, as the best 
means I know of, to arouse you from your American compla- 
cency on the subject of the use of the adjectives, ^' grand/' 
majestic,'' ''elegant," and ''splendid," in connexion with 
our architecture. The latter word, in particular, is coming to 
be used like a household term; while there is not, probably, a 
single work of art, from Georgia to Maine, to which it can, 
with propriety, be applied. I do not know a single edifice in 
the Union that can be considered more than third rate, by its 
size and ornaments; nor more than one or two that ought to 
be ranked even so high. We have succeeded better in forms, 
of which we have a few imitations that are as faultless as Ay 
you will meet with here. In hamlets, in villages, and even in 
country towns, we may possibly surpass Europe, as a whole; 
but when it comes to capitals, and the use of the adjectives I 
have just quoted, it may be well to remember that there is no 
city in the republic that has not decidedly the air and the ha- 
bits of a provincial town; and this too, usually, without pos- 
sessing the works of art that are quite commonly found in 
this hemisphere, even in places of that rank, or a single 
public building to which the term magnificent can, with any 
fitness, be adjudged. 

We ascended to the roof of the Duomo^ which resembled a 
bit of table-land, on a small mountain. The view was li- 
mited, in all directions but one, by an horizon like that of the 
ocean, — the eye ranging over a vast extent of cultivated plain, 
covered, as usual, with fruit trees, out of which rose the gaunt 
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towers of churches, stretching up their necks like so many 
watchful cameleopards. But the hoary Alps were ranged 
along the northern margin of the landscape, looking warm and 
cheerful. Monte Rosa was the most conspicuous, affording 
us, for the first time, a distinct view of its sublime propor- 
tions. The glaciers were brilliant, but dreamy, no longer 
turning their faces coldly on us. Even the eternal snows 
appeared to have received a milder tint from the genial cli- 
mate of Italy. 

I bent my eyes, in vain, athwart the endless plain to the 
south, in the hope of catching some dim outline of the Apen- 
nines. If they are ever visible from Milan, the haze of the 
atmosphere prevented their being seen on this occasion. But, 
though the organs of sight were so limited, the spirit was free. 
I was transported across the seemingly boundless plain, into 
lower Italy, which is in fact the Italy we love, and began to 
enjoy, in anticipation, the pleasures of a residence in a country 
that, unlike its sterner neighbour, gradually wins upon the 
feelings, until it becomes the object of our dearest affections. 
Adieu, then, to Helvetia, with her caverns, her fields of eternal 
ice, her cascades, her green and broad mountain sides, her 
pastoral abodes, her winding and rocky paths, her atrial 
bridges, her infernal glens, her -forests of dark larches, and 
her congress of hoary mountain peaks ; and away for the 
glowing vales and purple rocks of Parthenope ! 



THE END. 
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